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It is necessary in whatever we write and think to place 
ourselves on a universal plane. There are not, there cannot 
be any dual standards of political morality in Europe and in 
India. Everyone who suffers for justice, ail the martyrs of 
Justice, belong to both of us. I take yours, you take mine! 
Our Christ of Europe hailed from Asia. And he died for all 
humanity. 


Romain Rolland to Kalldas Nag 
30 September 1926 

Although a student of history. I am emancipated from the 
tyranny of facts. 1 believe, with you. that these facts receive 
their true validity from life. 


Kalldas Nag to Romain Rolland 
1V .November 1922 
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Wednesday, 12 April 1922. 


Dear Mr. Kalidas Nag. 

If you are free on Saturday at about 5 o’clock, I shall be 
delighted to invite you to my house at 3 Rue Boissonade (near 
160 Bd. Montparnasse). I would love to meet you again 
before you leave. 

I shall also return the journals and photographs you left 
with my sister. 

With cordial greetings. 
Romain HOLLAND * 


Easter Sunday, 1922.* 

Dear Mr. Kalidas Nag, 

I would like you to be better acquainted with the friends you 
met at my place yesterday. 

Edouard Monod-Herzen happens to the the son of Gabriel 
Monod, one of our greatest historians and my teacher and 
friend at the Ecole Normale Superieure. He is the grandson 
of the famous Russian revolutionary and author Alexandre 
Herzen, and is remarkably gifted in arts and sciences. He is 
also an engraver on metal and has been working for the last 
twenty years on a magnum opus on the Aesthetics of 
Science.^ He has compiled a whole lot of views and observa¬ 
tions that can revitalize the subject. . 

His son Gabriel Monod-Herzeh, who accpmpanied him, is 
still far too young to have achieved anjfthing. But I like him 
and have high expectations from him in future. He has the 
same aptitude for science as his father, and the same kind 
of (or even better) temperanlent. 

Both are free-thinking internationals , and are greatly at¬ 
tracted to Asian Philosophy. 

I was happy to meet you in Paris before I left. I do hope our 
mutiial acquaintance v\dll eventually help the Grand Cause 
of the rapprochement of European and Asian thoughts, 
which is the highest human ideal for me, I am determined 
to work for it with all conviction. You must have confidence 
in India’s destiny! Her great soul will sway the world. It has 
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been her misfortune, in the first place, to forget herself, and 
then to have come in contact with the most narrow-minded 
people of Europe, who are imprisoned in a shell of insularity, 
and the least endowed to adapt themselves. On the contrary, 
the Latin. Germanic and Slavic Europe seems much better 
disposed to understand and love the genius of India. And 
she has hardly had the chance to know her. Nevertheless, 
she does carry traces of her thoughts in the depth of her 
being — in her mystics, in her medieval cathedrals. A day 
will come when all these old memories will be revived 
through a contact with New India. This is what I cherish on 
this sacred day of Resurrection! 

Cordially Yours. 

Romain ROLLAND. 


From 1st May onwards: 

At Villeneuve near Montreux (Switzerland), Villa Olga. 
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17 Rue du Sommerard, 
Paris V*". 
17 April 1922. 

Master. 

Your letter of Easter Sunday was like a divine inspiration. 
Rejuvenated by your strong optimism, I realize the true 
meaning of Resurrection! My entire mind bows before you, 
O Prophet of the West, when you announce the new dawn 
of collaboration of the East and the West. 

As a humble Hindu working in the same field, I take your 
words of encouragement about my motherland as a blessing. 
When Rabindranath and Romain Rolland joined hands it 
marked the beginning of a new chapter in histoiy. 

I have faith. O Master, because I have had the privilege to 
know you — you and Rabindranath — two great harbingers 
of the ineffable Dawn. This is why I shall dedicate to the two 
of you my work on India and Internationalism for our Inter¬ 
national League. 

Pardon me if I have sometimes wasted your precious time 
with my questions: in the 19th century two great minds tried 
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to bring about a synthesis in the history of humanity—Hegel 
and A. Comte. Now they seem to be sublime failures! The 
philosophy and history of Hegel along with his philosophy 
of Art is today only a matter of curiosity. I have understood 
its narrowness. But why did Comte fail? Positivism must 
surely have a programme with a p>ositive aspiration. How¬ 
ever. why did his school die out? Was there a fundamental 
weakness in his perception of humanity? To what extent is 
the modern school of Internationalism indebted to Comte? 

This is my first spate of questions. I am not in a hurry for 
an answer. I can wait till you find time and feel like replying. 

Your friends Mr. Edouard and Gabriel struck me as 
remarkable men. I shall be only too glad to continue to be 
friendly with them. May I thank you for giving me interesting 
details about their lives and occupations. 

As I finish. I only hope you would be in perfect health. O 
Master, to guide me with your prophetic vision in this great 
crisis of civilisation. 

With deep gratitude, I am 


Yours devotedly. 
KaUdas NAG. 


Copy of Tagore's letter to Nag: 

Santiniketan. 

9 May 1922. 

.. .1 am very happy to learn that you have the good fortune to 
come into intimate personal contact with Romain Holland. 
Of all the men I confronted in the Occident, it was Holland 
that struck me as the nearest to my heart and most akin to 
my spirit. My greatest regret was my inability to exchange 
my ideas directly with Holland owing to the barrier of lan¬ 
guage. But all the same as the result of my interview with 
Holland, I came back to India more confident than ever to . 
make living, in the heart of our people those ideals to which 
men like Holland have dedicated their lives....Men like Hol¬ 
land have accepted voluntarily the career of penance and 
purification [Tapasya] for the welfare of Humanity as a 
whole. For them, there does not exist the distinction between 
their country and the Universe. That is why they are being 
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hounded by the champions of Patriotism and Nationalism. 
But my whole heart is with Holland and his small band of 
colleagues. The ultimate victory is ours for we are on the side 
of Truth wherein lies real liberty and true emancipation.... 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

Saturday, 17 June 1922. 

Dear Mr. Kalidas Nag, 

Warm thanks to you for your kind letter and the copy of the 
letter of Tagore. 

I do not need to tell you how happy I am to learn about 
Tagore’s appreciation, which is so precious to me. I too can 
reply in almost similar terms. No poet or thinker of contem¬ 
porary Europe is closer to me than him in mind and heart. 
And this only proves the artificiality of the divisions sought 
to be made between the ideas of India and the West. As for 
myself. I am a man of pure French origin from central France, 
born in a family which for centuries has remained unalloyed, 
shut up till my fifteenth year in the narrow confines of my 
small town in Nivernais and since then too absorbed in my 
intellectual pursuit, till recently, to have any personal con¬ 
tact with Asia. Nor do I have many friends in other European 
countries. — Nevertheless, it has always teen there, in my 
lonely soul like a profound, fraternal; human echo — rising 
from deep within me and gradually extending my horizon to 
Germany; Russia and finally India — and even beyond India 
to the souls of the Far East; and I was awash in the great 
sea.of harinony. To te sure, I still know very little of the great 
philosophy of your country, but I can testify that never for a 
moment, not for once, did anything I read or learnt about 
India seem alien to me. I.could always respond to it intui- 
tivety and it correspoiided to my deepest aspirations. Noth¬ 
ing of it seemed new to nxe. it was a rediscovery. It was more 
like my ^wn treasures which 1 had buried only to retrieve it 
again. Moreover, 1 was struck by the closeness of Indian 
Chpught with the greatest minds of Greece, or of eternal 
Europe which had nourished me. The only difference* I 
thought, is that Indian philosophy is more substantial: they 
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thought the same things, but had greater depth, and com¬ 
pleteness too—all this magically couched in a more splendid 
form. E)epth^ magnitude and splendour are distinctive of the 
Indian Genius. But we thought the same things. It was our 
thought. I was quick to recognize that. 

Why. then, could so few people in the West recognize it? 
Even then, why do they seem to underestimate, reject and 
dismiss it with disdain and antipathy? Why are they scared? 

— Because they fear themselves, because they do not want 
to look into their hearts. I have a feeling that, for a long time, 
the Europeans have imposed on themselves (to use the 
modem language of psychoanalysis) a terrible “repression", 
heroic perhaps, but inhuman, so that no one can thwart 
their desire to dominate. At times, the being cracks; the gods 

— frustrated, helpless, famished — escape through the 
fissures, turn into raging demons, and crush and destroy 
everything; then, a stronger Will puts them back in a cage. 
But each time this happens the edifice is shaken to some 
extent and it begins to crumble. I think this is what is 
happening here now. The reason why the Europeans — 
vaguely conscious of the fact — shudder and look away from 
the unfathomable ocean which, beats its head against the 
tower. 1, who was suffocating inside, managed to come out 
(they even slammed the door behind my back) and was 
revived by the breath of the ocean. 

It does not surprise me that Tagore, has to work so hard in 
his own country. To speak the truth. 1 am not at all sure, 
like him. that we shall finally be able to win over (or convince) 
our fellow men. But I hhve sp much faith in the continuity 
of life that the present age seems to me but a single episode 
in the cycle of eternity. Its duration is (must be) too short to 
enable the Being to achieve its goal. Everything is (and is 
meant to be) in a nascent state. We sketch the outline of the 
great Work. Other men hi other worlds will no doubt follow 
up and complete it. I am not impatient. As Christophe 
dreaims in his deathbed: “You will be reborn. Rest in 
peace...." 

There is time. 
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I would not like to bother Tagore with my ideas, which he 
must be familiar with. But if you think that some of these 
might interest him a little, I would request you to communi¬ 
cate them to him. 

I look forward to the pleasure of meeting you this summer 
for a tittle longer period of time. If I cannot go to Varese. I 
expect you to stop over at Villeneuve. Possibly you will have 
Gabriel Monod-Herzen as your travel-companion. That in¬ 
deed would make me doubly happy. I have plenty of affection 
for this young friend, who seems to have harmonised in 
himself the finest qualities of purity and freedom of his 
double heritage. 

I took the liberty to give your address to my friend the poet 
Rene Arcos. who is trying to bring out a journal in French of 
a non-partisan and truly “panhuman” kind. He would have 
the collaboration of the best French writers, and I wish 
Tagore could authorise him to publish the translation of 
some of his works — particularly his letters from Europe, 
which should create considerable stir. Your own collabora¬ 
tion would be equally necessary. But the last I have heard 
is that Arcos is hard pressed to find a publisher and the 
required financial support. Money is never in short supply 
for the nationalist, capitalist or fashionable society 
magazines, and worse, even for yellow journals. But these 
days in France it is impossible to find some for those who 
selflessly seek to unite men. — Europe is falling, like a stone. 

So long, dear Kalidas Nag, I send you my best wishes, along 
with those of my sister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


An affectionate handshake for the Herzens, father and son. 
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3 rue Goethe. 
Strasbourg, Alsace, 
26 June 1922. 


Dear Master, 

Excuse me for replying so late to your profound letter. It 
produced the same effect on me as the letters of Ta^re. My 
silent adoration prevails over my words. I remain obsessed 
by the divine fragrance of the Great Soul who has moved me 
from so far away. Indeed there are moments of mute com¬ 
munion when I can sense the nobility and beauty of the 
entire creation, and I thank God in silence. 

The first jDart of your letter contains a marvellous autobiog¬ 
raphy, not of Rolland the poet or the thinker but the man 
— his ever conscious mind, his organic, universal soul. From 
within the walls of parochial existence your mind has 
gradually crossed many barriers to finally reach the limitless 
Ocean of Universality! All our Hindu mystics and prophets 
have expressed this experience of emancipation: the gradual 
blossoming of the bud and the unfurling of its petals! As the 
Upanishads say: “What shall I do with things which cannot 
give me immortality? Guide me from Death to EterneJ life.” 
The same gleam of the universal soul in temporaiy limits can 
be found in the profound life of Buddha. One of the greatest 
crises in his life is known as the Great Departure-^Rtf^firpiet! 
I could read the same thing in this unconscious autobiog¬ 
raphy of Romain Rolland. 

Yes, Master, you have come out of the abyss. You breathe 
the pure and serene air of the ocean. Therein lies the 
fundamental accord between you. the dreamer of the Occi¬ 
dent, and Tagore, the Priest of the Orient. The two of you 
have so much in common, you are so close to each other! 
The two great lights of the East and the West curiously tread 
the same path, and toward the same goal, unaware that they 
are making the same sacrifices for purification on the same 
altar of Humanity. This is exactly where I (a humble servant 
of your Great Cause) find the best proof of the future 
reawakening of mankind. The recent war \yas a huge mad¬ 
ness. an outburst of barbarism, an atavistic retrogression 
towards bestiality. Nevertheless, it did render a great service: 
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it threw into sharp relief the thoughts and the dreams of the 
master- thinkers of the East and the West. It evoked the most 
beautiful words from the Jeremiah and the Isha of our age, 
it revealed to us the radiance of Holland and Rabincfranath. 
If I live in order to inculcate as a humble professor the lesson 
of this evolution of history to my young Indian friends, I shall 
one day discuss this mysterious coincidence. The East and 
the West are one corporal unit. My personal contact with two 
great masters from two parts of the world enables me to bring 
home this testimony to the coming generations. 

How well have you understood the real character of the 
Hindu culture! Truly, the penetrating vision of the Prophet 

— despite his unfamiliarity with concrete facts — goes far 
beyond that of the professional scholars. Believe me. dear 
Master, your ideal of the Orient is not only a closed book to 
the majority of the ao called ‘orientalists’, bvit also to orien¬ 
tals themselves! It is a tragedy when people forget their own 
history or divert it from its true universal path. The greatest 
unhappiness in Tagore's life liow is that most of the present 
‘leaders’ are directing the Hindus towards an. evolution, 
which is appallingly anti-Hindu and dangerously European. 
Very few of these leaders —without the great .exception of 
Gandhi — have sufficient knowledge of the eternal lessons 
Inherent in the spiritual history ofJndia. To this shortcoiiilng 
Is added the unfortunate evaluation of the European civilisa¬ 
tion by its system of parasite states.- its inhuman-.economy, 
its apotheosis of power , based on .canOns, submarines and 
aircraft! AuthoHti; hM become S 3 mon 3 nnous wtthpoiaer. This 
Indeed is the greatest harm modem Euroix; has done to the 
less advanced communities. Only the powerful can achieve 
liberty, success and expertise! What a. tfa^c insinOerlty, 
what a distortion of human achievement! Yet this is what 
the European civilisation has handed down to Japan, China 
and, I am afraid, contemporary India. And Tagore combats 
energetically with this fatality. Reveal to us the real Occident 

— the Occident of Socrates and Spinoza; Dante and 
Shakespeare, Beethoven and Tolstoy. Db come to us some¬ 
times and let the East listen to the true first-hand testimony 
of a Master from the real West, and hot what wels cunningly 
Injected into our minds by the vulgar commercial exploiters 
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or ruthless imperialists. The condescending imperialistic 
attitude of Kipling or the sentimental aestheticism of Pierre 
Loti are insufficient. To my mind, you are the foremost 
dreamer of Fraternity in Europe since the great Revolution. 
The East is not yet wholly conscious of this liberty. Her 
interpretation of the concept of equality is different. But the 
Orient and the Occident have one common meeting point — 
the ‘Maitri’ ((?trft) of the Great Buddha. O Master of the West, 
I wish you would become with Tagore the high pjiesl^of the 
new cult. 

I have written to Tagore about the Journal of Rene Arcos. I 
shall do my best to collaborate. I had great pleasure in 
translating to Tagore your sublime letter. 

Hoping to meet you and Miss RoUand in Varese. 

With deep regards. 

Yours devotedly, 
Kalidas NAG. 


Keep watch, India! 

Bring your offerings of worship for that sacred sunrise 
Let the first hynm of its welcome sound in your voice and 
sing: “Come peace, thou daughter of God’s own great 
suffering. 

Come with thy treasure of contentment, the sword of 
fortitude. 

And meekness crowning thy forehead". ^ 

P.S. I shall stay here till the 10th of July. I shall soon reply 
to Miss Rolland. 


Villeneuve (Vaud), ViUa Olga. 
Monday, 14 August 1922. 

I>ear Mr. Kalidas Nag, 

1 seek your advice. 

Ganeshan Publishers, Madras has requested me to write a 
short introduction to a volume of articles by Gandhi, reas¬ 
sembled under the title Young India. I would gladly do it 
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because I admire Gandhi; and the articles which my sister 
read to me are noble and sincere. But I would better not if 
my name in Gandhi’s book jeopardizes my visit to India, 
which I intend to undertake sometime later. Do you believe 
that the British Government could refuse me entiy into India 
for this sole reason? In which case, I shall abstain (with 
regret) from writing that introduction: because being in 
Santiniketan, I could be more useful. 

Kindly think over it a little, and send me a reply as early 
as possible because Ganeshan is awaiting my response. 


I know that you have been informed about the change in 
the venue of the international conference. You are not going 
to lose anything, for Lugano has its own charms. You will 
meet my friend Hermann Hesse, one of the best German 
poets and novelists, who has a deep perception of Asian 
philosophy: he has travelled to India and the Far-East, and 
leads a saintly life in a small village in the neighbourhood of 
Lugano, in Montagnola. I have informed him of your arrival: 
I am sure he will be very happy to know you. 

Gabriel Monod-Herzen may have told you also about the 
two friends Fernand Leprette and Maurice Rocher, profes¬ 
sors of French in Alexandria in Egypt. They edit, with a lot 
of talent and enthusiasm, a little journal from Egypt: Les 
Cahiers de I’Oasls. On my advice, they are going to transform 
it into a bi gg er one so that it can serve as an intermediary 
between Asia and Europe. They have already written to 
Rabindranath Tagore; and they must also have written to 
you. These men are intelligent and serious. Their Revue 
d'orient et d'occldent in Egypt could mark the beginning of 
a fine enterprise. We should help them. 

I send you, dear Mr. Kalidas Nag, my affectionate regards. 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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Hotel Meister, 
Lugano (Switzerland), 
18 August 1922. 

Dear Master, 

As 1 was about to leave for Lugano^ I received your kind 
letter. 

I am repl 3 ring to it soon after my arrival here. 1 am happy 
that you have written to me about the preface which Ganesh 
has asked for. Your visit to India and Santiniketan is, I 
believe, more important than all prefaces. Nothing that you 
do should pose an obstacle to this visit, in the interest of 
India. 

Gandhi is greater than any idea one may form about him 
after reading Gandhi’s book. But the real Gandhi is un¬ 
known, even to most of his companions, who are violent 
nationalists and often intolerant and biased. 

As a publisher. Ganesh is widely known as one belonging 
to the nationalist party. Culturally, his works do not have a 
solid base and they lack objectivity: now. these are two 
indispensable qualities for someone who intends to speak 
about a person like Gandhi. 

That is why, I think you would do well not to accept it, so 
that one does not take you for a supporter of Hindu 
nationalism. Before you write on these subjects, it Is better 
to personally observe and realize the actual state of things 
in India. To my mind, that would be much more valuable 
than a preface in a party publication. That is another reason 
why you should refuse it. Besides, I would request you not 
to allow any Indian edition of your works till you have come 
to India and consulted with Tagore. I am familiar with the 
drawbacks of Indian publishers, and I want your works to 
be offered to the Indian public with greater perfection. 

I am grateful to you for introducing me to your friend 
Hermann Hesse, who I shall call on. 

I am fortunate enough to share the same room with my 
friend Gabriel; (he takes this opportunity to tell you how 
happy he is about the meeting. I do not yet know what is 
going to emerge from it, but I do believe that we shall be able 
to achieve something great and wonderful. 
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Regretting that you are not here, my heart’s affection goes 
out to you.p 

Devotedly yours. 
Kalldas NAG. 
Gabriel. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
3 November 1922. 

Dear Mr. Kalidas Nag. 

I hope you have safely returned to Paris. 

I know that Emil Roniger. to whom we had given your 
address, has got in touch with you; and I am delighted at 
the prospect of the understanding that promises to develop 
between the two of you. 

I myself have been corresponding with Mr. Roniger who 
should see me in about ten days. I expect that we are going 
to achieve something worthwhile. 

May I request you to reserve your best work for our project. 
Please do not divulge anything about it in Paris till we are 
absolutely certain that it is going to materialise. 

From what 1 have heard about Mr. Roniger and from my 
correspondence with him, he seems to be a man of high 
moral and intellectual standard. I would like to be reassured 
that the house has the required toughness to realise an 
enterprise of such magnitude. If it has, my intention would 
be to help Mr. Roniger to establish a Weltbibliothek, where 
one would find the freest minds in Asia and Europe. I wdhld 
request you, therefore, not only to collaborate but also get 
other collaborators from India. Switzerland would be an 
excellent centre for this international work — in the highest 
sense of the word — above aU bias and outside all kinds of 
political or social coteries. 

I shall let you know about my discussion with Mr. Roniger 
and the decisions we have taken subsequentfy. It would be 
a good thing if we succeed. 

So long, dear Mr. Kalidas Nag, let me convey to you the 
best wishes of my sister, and my own affectionate regards. 

Romain ROLLANO. 
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Have you had any news from Tagore lately? There is a 
possibility that the journal Europe may be reorganised, and 
I hope to collaborate at times. But if the proposed 
Weltblbliothek takes off, I shall devote to it aU my efforts: 
because I believe, it would be more effective, and would have 
far greater world-wide influence. 
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17 rue du Sommerard. 

Paris V**, 
8 November 1922. 

Dear Master, 

I was so happy to receive your letter — a happiness I shall 
always cherish! Your spiritual presence continues to guide 
me. 

I was glad to meet Mr. Roniger who seems to be a man of 
healthy idealism, an altruistic businessman, a rare species 
indeed! He will get all my help. But I am not too sure how 
well-organised he and his collaborators are. especially finan¬ 
cially. However, I could sense in his words and ambitions 
the influence of your mind and personality. 

I am entirely at your dis{)osal. Not only do I pledge to devote 
myself to my studies to help your projects, I shall also try to 
procure the finest contributors I know of. from India, or from 
Bengal — young professors of Calcutta and the university of 
Tagore. I have ah^ady started the groundwork and hope to 
send our definite plans after 1 return next autumn. And may 
be you too will be there to bless our projects! It is my dream 
and the dream of my friends! 

I am anxious to know the details of your talk with Roniger. 

I hope he will be able to procure financial aid for your great 
project. All my sympathies for your proposed Weltblbliothek; 
Tagore had similar plans in 1913-1914 but the war and the 
economic crisis had quashed them. He will extend all help. 

As for the presentation. I would like to suggest that brief 
resumes be made of the maximum number of teachings for 
the well-being of humanity. (Excuse the superlatives of a 
neophyte!) Pat volumes and scholarly technical treatises are 
not the need of the hour; on the contrary, these are barriers. 
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and not bridges, between men. One has to write in a simple 
and suggestive style for everyone. I must admit. I was 
surprised to discover at the Lugano and Geneva Congress 
the shocking and awful ignorance and misconcep^ons about 
my poor country among the Europeans! It provoked me. at 
the same time, to try in a more determined manner and 
establish an understanding between the peoples. I am will¬ 
ing to write a series of textbooks on Indian history and 
literature for your Weltbibllothelc. 

Nevertheless. I shall have to wait till I go back to India where 
I can find authentic facts and original documents. But before 
leaving Europe. I wish to take something for my young fellow 
workers. Could you guess what? Pardon my audacity, but it 
is nothing short of collecting material for an appreciation 
and a biography of Romain Rolland. It will be a privilege and 
a pleasure. It is also an urgent request from friends in India; 
there could be no better gift for the youth. I am acquainted 
with all your writings except your technical analysis of 
music. I have read the works of Jouve and Bonnerot. and 
am at present reading Stefan Zweig. but I would like to 
proceed more organically, touching on all the inward sources 
of your spiritual activity, revealing new beauties, new truths! 
Kindly help me. dear Master, to penetrate the veil and reach 
:he eternal in you! I believe audaciously like my ancestors: 

Joy exists only in totality, in plenitude; 

It cannot be found in fragments. [Upanlshad) 
Whether I am capable of this is another matter. But I assure 
you that my enthusiasm for introducing Romain Rolland to 
the East is as great as my enthusiasm for presenting Tagore 
to the West. 

Devotedly ]|Durs. 

Kalidas. 
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ViUeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 
Sunday. 12 November 1922. 

Dear friend. 

Thank you for your gentle letter. I met Mr. Roniger and we 
had a long discussion. He seems to deserve all our esteem 
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and confidence. His project is still at its initial stages. I 
strongly insisted that we should start a Weltbibliothek and 
that, on my part, I shall invite my friends only if he can 
guarantee a sound financial set-up. He agreed and left in 
high spirits, determined to overcome all obstacles and create 
the financial base needed for the foundation of the Oeuvre. 
And this morning I have just received a veiy warm letter from 
him — veiy determined and confident of success- — So let 
us ponder a while and think about the intellectual help we 
shall seek. 

Roniger will depend much, if the project materialises, on 
your collaboration. And if I agree to his proposal and accept 
the moral supervision of the Weltbibliothek, one of my 
dearest vows would be to devote a large place to Asia. Before 
everything else, to India, ‘our Mother’. 

I read your admirable summary of Indian history in my 
sister’s translation. You are right — a thousand times right: 
the European ignorance is appalling and one must find a 
remedy as quickly as possible. — May I offer you the advice 
of a European, who knows from experience how one can 
reach the soul of the West? Textbooks of history, sober and 
precise like your summary (which could be entitled Introduc¬ 
tion to the History of India) are extremely useful for students. 
But. for the general public, the fascination of a few in¬ 
dividuals would help to get to the bottom of it. I have seen 
in the past the universal response to my short study of 
Beethoven: it has done more in France for the cause of 
Beethoven’s music — and for clarifying my own thoughts — 
than a whole library of books. I think it would be excellent 
if you and your Indian friends write some biographical and 
psychological prortraits of Indian personalities, which would 
be better able to captivate the European mind. For example, 
a biography of Rammohan Roy, whose universality would 
indeed be a revelation and quite an example for the people 
of the West. Or looking back to the past, pictures of a strong 
moral life in the times of Asoka, Kabir or Akbar the Great. It 
is through examples like this that Europe can be won over. 
“From heart to heart”, as Beethoven used lo say. 
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I am touched by your project of a book on me for the youth 
of India. I hope my health would not prevent me from 
realising my plan of personally visiting your countiy. But it 
will be veiy sweet to think that my mind will live In India, 
amongst your friends and brothers — whom I consider now 
as my own. 

I am at your disposal for any information which you may 
need and hope to supply you with plenty of unpublished 
matter from the mass of manuscripts I possess: notes of all 
my life and especially the notes of Jean-Christophe. — At 
present, I am busy revising and classifying my correspon¬ 
dence with Malwida Von Meysenbug (the great idealist and 
friend of Mazzini. Wagner, Nietzsche etc... She brought to 
me the light of old Germany and the heroic aspirations of 
1848). It covers the period from 1890 to 1903, the year of 
her death. During that period, we wrote to each other twice 
or thrice a week. There I find the whole evolution of my 
creative mind, starting from my earliest writings to La Vie de 
Beethoven (which Malwida could read a month before her 
death) and upto the threshold of Jean-Christophe, which 
came out only after she died. But she was aware of it because 
it was entirely conceived and partially written before the first 
volume was published. As I go through these items, I can 
recollect things which 1 had long forgotten — the ideas which 
forced me to write those books and their true significance — 
often apparent, since then, to my readers. 


D.K. Roy has written a charming letter the day before he 
left Europe for Brindisi. I am sony I could not see him. 1 
would have a lot to tell him — and ask — about European 
and Hindu music. 


We do not intend to return to Paris before spring. I really 
hope to have long chats with you in Paris and here; because 
I expect you to visit us again at Villa Olga. Indeed, that would 
be a matter of great pleasure for me and my sister. 

So long, dear fHend, I remain deeply devoted to you. 

Affectionately, 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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My Annette and Sylvie will be published this month. It is 
on^ a small prelude to a much more important wor)(: to be 
entitled VAme enchantee, of which I am writing the second 
volume (it will come out next May). Therefore, there is no 
hurry for you to read Annette and Sylvie. 


Tell me about Tagore. Anything you will say about him and 
his activities will be invaluable to me. When you write to him, 
do not forget to tell him that his thoughts are always with 
us. 


Friendship for Gabriel. 


May I request you not to disclose to anyone in Paris our 
projects till further notice? 
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Wednesday, 15 November 1922. 


Dear friend, 

I gather from your letters that you are in constant touch with 
Birukoff. Would you kindly 1) give me his present address? 
2) tell him when you write to him that I am veiy surprised 
not having received any reply to the letter I wrote to him three 
weeks ago? He had requested me to discuss his new works 
with a Swiss publisher. I spoke to Roniger, who is greatly 
interested in Tolstoy and the Orient and would probably like 
to publish it. Roniger and I have been waiting for Bir.'s reply 
for several weeks. Does he want it or does he not any longer? 
This is urgent. If he continues to remain silent, the chance 
will be lost. 


Sorry to ask you for this frivour. 

VlUeneuve Affectionately, 

R.R. 
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Paris. 

17 November 1922. 


Dear Master, 

Your letter was for me a gift and a blessing. By calling me 
‘dear friend’, you give me more than I deserve. Such is the 
democracy of great minds! The Upanishads describe the 
Supreme Spirit as ‘smaller than the small, bigger than the 
big’. I receive your approbation kneeling down; at the same 
time, I shudder to think of my responsibilities. 

A strange coincidence! The day you wrote to me, I spent 
the evening with Mrs. Cruppi discussing you and your 
works! I am indebted to her for enlightening me about your 
circle of friends. 

How shall I express my gratitude to you for so mag¬ 
nanimously offering me these invaluable documents? 1 do 
not intend a simple literary appreciation: I want to show the 
gradual evolution of the life of a great soul. Although a 
student of history, 1 am emancipated from the tyranny of 
facts. 1 believe like you that these facts get their true validity 
from life. 

Thus, personalities are the sacred symbols of reality. It is 
my ambition to suggest, as far as I can, the principal drama 
of your creative life, which is a heritage of humanity, 
transcending the judgments of a coterie belonging to a 
particular age. 

I am glad that you are putting in order your correspondence 
with Malwida; for these documents I must make another 
pilgrimage to Villa Olga before leaving Europe. But since 1 
cannot do that now, how can I utilise this time for reassem¬ 
bling the supplementaiy materials especially for the period 
1903-1912, when you gave lectures on music at the Sor- 
bonne and wrote Jean- Chrlstophe? Can I meet friends with 
whom you had close contact during that important phase of 
your psychic evolution? 

Young India wants to communicate with a personality who 
reveals to us, on the one hand, the finest culture of the West, 
and, on the other, its deep humanism. Your example might 
rescue the reactionary Hindu youth and could help Tagore’s 
own isolated activities as he struggles to restore the balance 
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by the active collaboration of the East and the West. I regret 
to say that his call has had only a limited success because 
of political obsession. To begin with, each prophecy is a cry 
in the wilderness, but confirmation and support are equally 
necessary to keep alive our faith. 

Financial resources are a problem in things like this, down 
there as much as in France. Let us hope Mr. Roniger will 
succeed in building a financial base for the realisation of 
your noble idea of the Weltbibliothek. 

Thank you so much for your previous advice about suc¬ 
cessfully presenting India to the West. As for psychological 
portraits. I fully agree with you. I attempted two sketches of 
Asoka and Rammohan Roy in Bengali, which I used in parts 
in my lecture at Lugano. It is inspiring to find the first true 
appreciation of the mind of Asia and India by a Western 
poet-philosopher — an appreciation which is very different 
from the philologic or anthropological curiosity of European 
scholars. 

Mr. Birukoff has sent me only three letters of Tolstoy and 
says that there are many other things to translate. When I 
have received all the documents from Mr. Birukoff. I should 
be able to make out how they could be made presentable to 
the public. 

I would like to know when exactly you will come to Paris 
so that I can arrange my schedule accordingly. I was happy 
to find your Annette et Sylvie in the bookshops of Paris, but 
irked by the unjust remark on your works in the new History 
of Contemporary French Literature (by Lalou?). 

With profound respect. 


Devotedly, 

Kalidas. 
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Vllleneuve, 
Sunday, 26 November 1922. 


My dear friend. 

Our publisher Roniger, who often writes to me with 
evergrowing enthusiasm, seems confident of finding the 
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resources. The matter has not been fully settled; but the 
initial developments show that it will soon be. 

Therefore, it will be necessary for us now to prepare the list 
of books to be proposed for publication in the first year. And 
before all else, it would be very important to be assured of a 
book by Tagore and his active participation. Would you write 
:o him? {I too shall. M Please tell him that it concerns a 
Weltblbliothek, completely apolitical, but with a highly su¬ 
pernational ideal; where one would like to publish in French 
auid German (or in any one of the two languages) literary or 
aesthetic works with a high human content by authors 
selected from amongst the most remarkable personalities of 
all countries. My role will be limited to finding the col¬ 
laborators. As far as the “business" matters are concerned, 
the authors can be in direct touch with the publication house 
Rotapjel-Verlag, Erlenbach-Ziirich; the personal address of 
the director is Rheinfelden (Switzerland). Quelle ns trasse. I 
think one can expect from now on that the financial condi¬ 
tions will be sound. Mr. Roniger proposes that the commis¬ 
sion on the copies sold can be raised to 20% for 
world-famous writers like Tagore, with a sizeable amount of 
the royalty payable in advance (in Swiss francs).* Of course, 
this is only an approximate indication, which the manage¬ 
ment will clarify as soon as the matter is settled.... It will be 
useful to always indicate clearly that this enterprise is not 
interested in “business", but it is a work of idealism, that the 
Rotapfel-Verlag wants to preserve a distinctive character: 
because, according to what Roniger writes to me, the profits 
of the publication house will be used for further expansion 
of the publication. 

1 would very much like to know 1) whether Tagore would 
be, in principle, willing to authorise him to publish one of 
his works in French and German, or in any one of the two 
languages 2) what works or selection of works he would like 
to offer. In that case, to avoid loss of time, the communication 
process being so slow, it would be nice if Tagore could 
immediately send the English texts (provided these texts 
have not already been translated, or promised to any French 
or German publisher). 

* At least, for French editions. As for Germeui editions, it could be 
less advantageous. 
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The supervisors of the Rotapfel-Verlag seem to believe that 
Tagore may have committed himself to a German publisher 
the German translation of his complete works, those which 
are already there and those which will be published in 
future. Is this true? It is imperative for us to know this. In 
that case, of course, there cannot be any question of securing 
the publishing rights in French. 

Among the other works of Tagore, it seems to me that a 
volume of Letters from Europe and America, as complete as 
possible, could generate great interest and would have a fair 
chance of success.^ 

What is important is that we must be very sure that the 
works, whichever they may be. given to the Rotapfel-Verlag, 
should not turn out to be. by some mistake, those already 
promised or committed elsewhere. Unfortunately, these con¬ 
fusions do occur quite often (in my own case too) and one 
must tiy to avoid them. 


We do not expect to come to Paris before April, and shall 
stay there for only about three months. 

I shaU dictate to my sister a certain number of old notes, 
relating to the composition of Jean-Christophe and shall 
send you a copy. In fact, the creation of Jean-Christophe was 
essentially worked out in silence in the ten years which 
preceded 1903. When it began to appear, almost everj'thlng 
was ready. 

Alas, I could name hardly any friends who can help you 
with information about the period 1903-1912. I had a 
solitaiy life, had vexy few friends, the closest of whom 
betrayed me during the war. After Malwida Von Meysenbug’s 
death in 1903, who was my true confidante. I have been all 
by myself. — and my notebooks. (Naturally, I do not speak 
of my family and especial^, of my mother, who was my best 
and most trusted friend.) 

(I have a brotherly affection for the novelist Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant, but he is ten years younger than I am and 
we only met In 1910. My excellent friend Mrs. Cruppi also 
entered my life quite late.) 

When you visit us again at Villa Olga. I shall pass on to you 
the material I have. 
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On behalf of my sister and myself, our affectionate regards. 

Yours sincerely. 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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Paris, 

2 December 1922. 


Dear Master, 

Thank you for the organisational details of the 
Weltbibllothek; I am happy that it is going to materialise. All 
your plans have been communicated to Tagore. 1 am confi¬ 
dent that, if the old contracts permit him, he will surely offer 
you one of his works. In any case, he will procure us the 
translation rights from his publishers. 

I understand that Tagore has not yet finished his Letters 
from Europe and America. Let us hope it has not been 
committed elsewhere. Please request him to immediately 
send a few manuscripts along with aU the necessary infor¬ 
mation. Allow me also to inform you that Tagore is going to 
pubUsh from next January the first English translation of 
his novel Cora in the Modern Reuiew; it is his best and 
profoundest novel and written under the impression of the 
nationalist movement of 1908-10. Even as early as that, he 
already suggested universality as the most effective remedy 
for an unhealthy nationalism. We must try and obtain the 
translation rights in French and German. Concerning the 
conditions and the copyright, do ask Roniger to write directly 
to Tagore with your recommendations. I have no idea about 
the terms of his contract with Macmillan for the English 
edition and with Kurt Wolff for the German. 

I am delighted to know that you will come to stay in Paris 
for 3 months. A thousand thanks for allowing me access to 
the notes of Jean-Christophel They will be inestimably valu¬ 
able for my work. 

Yes, dear Master, you were betrayed by your famous 
friends. That is because artists like you are the creators of 
the future, fathers of an unborn humanity. The reason why. 
like your Christophe, you are so terribly isolated despite your 
vast contact with contemporary life. As Tagore sings: 
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I am always drawn forward 

By the ineffable melody of the Unknown! 

I am alone in this solitaiy path 
And yet the way is so beauteous that I 
fall in love and forget the goal. 

Likewise, great artists like you continue to create immortal 
things by dying each day! Truly, for artists like you, life is a 
‘succession of deaths and resurrections’, as Jean-Chris- 
tophe asserts. 

My thanks and gratitude for the book and for the sublime 
preface of L'Ame Enchantee. Your profound view of ‘others 
in our existence’ — though written in French — contains the 
essence of Hindu philosophy and draws you near my soul. I 
hope your European readers will have the patience to read 
your works in the way they should. I trust that your Annette 
et Syluie, like their elder brother Jean-Christophe, will be the 
symbol of a new revelation and the harbinger of a new future. 

Yours devotedly. 

Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve, 
Sunday. 10 December 1922. 


Dear friend. 

I send you excerpts from my notes and letters relating to 
Jean-Christophe. You can keep them. I shall only request 
you not to disclose them In France, and to use them ex¬ 
clusively for what you will write in India (and for India). — It 
is not a good copy, but I hope it is sufficiently legible. — The 
notes are incomplete. Perhaps you can make use of these 
things. 

( N.B. The first letter is only indirectly related to the subject. 
The ideas expressed arc not in any way definitive, and I have 
changed my goals more than once on the way. — Therefore, 
one should never forget that my ideas are always on the 
move. But. even then, you wUl realize from these fragments 
how false is the accusation of some critics that I do not “plan” 
my works, that, while at it, I do not know where I shall be 
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led to. I explored for many years all the possibilities of Jean- 
Christophe, before finally launching it in life.) 


1 thank you for what you have written to me about Tagore’s 
novel. 1 have written to him immediately and asked Roniger 
to write too. —have had the pleasure of spending this 
afternoon with Mr. and Mrs. Fujisawa, who came to lunch 
at Villa Olga. They will put me in touch with the best 
Japanese writers. Mrs. Fujisawa is still as charming as ever. 
Her husband, whom you do not know, is also very pleasant, 
intelligent and veiy unassuming. He speaks even better 
French than her. 

You spoke to my sister about a Spaniard friend, whose 
notebook on India you wanted to send me in French trans¬ 
lation. I have not received the translation, but onty the book 
in Spanish sent to me by the author, it has only a few ’’pages 
on the Orient". (I must admit that these “pages” have pre¬ 
cious little to do with the “Orient”!) 

So long, my dear friend. 


Affectionately. 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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Paris. 

13 December 1922. 


Dear Master, 

I am deepty obliged to you for your preliminaiy notes and 
kind letter! I shall soon reply to it. Meanwhile. I am sending 
you an excerpt from Tagore’s letter (in English translation) 
which I received day before yesterday. 


[Tagore's letter to Nagjtom Tmvancore, 14 November 1922: 


...I want the university to be in real and Intimate relatfon 
with the Universe (Visva) when the whole world is (like the 
sage in Sakontala) knocking at the door of India, she cannot 
with impunity refuse to listen to her sacred guest. She must 
come forward in welcoming spirit. I feel this movement of the 
Soul of India towards the immensity beyond (Virat). 
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Eveiyday I feel the path to be more and more easy; the spirit 
of reaction and blind refusal cannot overwhelm the soul of 
India for a long time for her real sphere is the realisation of 
Humanity(Visva-Chaitanya). 

...Now our work is to organise the band of workers and 
sympathisers. Up to this time, the main encouragement has 
come to me from my comrades of the Occident like Romain 
Rolland, Bertrand Russell and others. (...) That you are 
coming back soon, fully equipped, is filling my heart with 
great hope....You will find proper scope for all your dreams 
in this comer.... 

Send my cordial greetings to Rolland and tell him that his 
thoughts are ever in my mind in all my strivings. 

Rabindranath Tagore.] 
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Paris, 

17 December 1922. 


Dear Master. 

Since I received your ‘notes*, my eyes moisten each time I see 
this priceless treasure. What a world has opened before me! 
I seem to be watching the landscape-painting of a Chinese 
master: firagmentaiy studies, iantastfo touches, isolated 
figures, unrelated episodes...gradually leading to an inef¬ 
fable harmony at the end ! ‘Harmony is the last word in 
eveiything‘. as you say. E^ch of those fragments contains 
the germ of life, some of them have fully grown, others wait 
impatiently in the bosom of the future because even death 
is here a phase of immortali^ ‘The unknown sea where the 
innumerable rivers of life get lost’. What depth, what vitality 
in each sentence, each word! 1 can guess what impression 
they will make on the inquisitive young people of the East; 
they need somethlnggreater than art. they want a revelation. 
Give us other fk^hes of your profound soul...if only a few 
lines, a few words! The inward life of dream is its true life, 
althou^ for the litterateurs and artists of the West it would 
be of little interest. For us. the true life of an artist is neither 
in his day-to-day existence, nor in the works which bear his 
name, but in the thoughts which stmggle for an expression 
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and are often unable to find it. the feelings which rush forth 
to give birth to a noble idea or break olf in anguish — pxjems 
unwritten, songs unsung, ‘passion disappearing into the 
sky, the music sent to God!’ 

The twenty pages you graciously sent me gave me more 
insight and inspiration than heaps of criticism. How facile 
and stupid it is to criticise when one has not the faintest idea 
of the great conflict and profound agony which went into the 
making of the silent drama where the artist struggles to 
express himself through this art! When one knows this, one 
cries out like my favourite Browning: 

Think, — and lower your head! 

The problem of Jean-Christophe will probably keep me 
engrossed the whole life, but today I have another question 
to ask. In 1890. you were already haunted by the idea of the 
musical novel, yet your first literary venture was dramatic in 
form. How do you explain this preference for drama? Do you 
believe it was more suited to your genius? Your People’s 
Theatre shows your great love for drama. In which way did 
this precocious passion interact with the novel, so marvel¬ 
lously rich (in my opinion, you were the first to evolve it) and 
transform it into a true Epic of our modern life? Don’t you 
feel like going back to drama as a medium of your poetic 
expression? Your Llluli is full of freshness and shows great 
promise; surely, it is not a ‘freak’. Chronologically and 
psychologically, this is a very important question. It would 
be Interesting to know how you feel about your own plays 
today. Your critics tend to think that they have failed be¬ 
cause they were ‘purely Ideological and moralistic’. But I am 
sceptic about the scepticism of your critics. 

I have communicated to you the first words of encourage¬ 
ment I received from Tagore. We have not achieved much, 
yet it is not altogether negligible. I am delighted that you (and 
Mr. Roniger) have written to Tagore. 

You can count, dear Master, on my absolute discretion 
about our project of Weltbibliothek and your documents. 

Sincerely and devoted^, 
Halidas NAG. 
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Thursday, 21st December 1922. 


Dear friend. 

Here Is a fragment of my confidential notes, which will tell 
you more about the creation of Jean-Chrlstophe than many 
commentaries: 


Sunday, 26 April 1903. 
“My beloved friend, Malwida Von Meysenbug, died today at 
2 o’clock. (In Rome.) She suffered cruelly for more than a 
year. Till the last minute she preserved her lucid conscious¬ 
ness. her heroic faith and her goodness, that inexhaustible 
source of love: 

“Liebe, Liebe, she said even on last Tuesday, das ist das 
Schlussvvort des Lebens. Verbreitet Liebe un Sie...."* 

1 cannot express how much I lost with her. She was my 
best, my only friend. Nobody has ever loved me. will never 
love me as she did. She is the only divine soul I have known. 
In her almost everything was luminous. 

I am alone — alone — alone. 

I had two friends (both women). One is dead, the other, it 
is far worse than that.... 

(The other friend was my wife, who, now divorced, would 
marry again in June, 1903.) 

It was in August or September 1903 that I wrote the final 
version of L'Aube and Le Matin. 

— I noted on 11 March 1904: 

“Peguy has published in February 1904 in Cahiers de la 
Qulnzaine the first two volumes of my Jean-Chrlstophe. — 
Till now, the impression created by the book is rather 
diverse. Some, even those who are very close to me, are 
confused, trying to find out motives I had not intended, and 
which they naturally do not find, wondering what I really 
meant, what my goal was. Some are more touched by what 
I have written so far. — I have given away to Peguy the fruits 
of my work, because of my fi-iendship for him and his 
Cahiers. Yet 1 badly need money at this moment. I am in dire 
straits....Since the end of January I have consumption. The 
doctor advises me to go to Midi. But the means?...” 
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My programme of work for the academic year 1903-1904 
— from October to Juty: 

1) Lecture at the Ecole Normale Superieure on: 

a) Roman and Gothic art. 

b) The arts during the reign of Louis XIV. 

2) Supervision of the music department of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Sociales (gratis.) 

3) Music criticism for La Revue d'Art Dmmatique and La 
Revue Muslcale (gratis.) 

4) A few articles for La Revue de Parfs.(The only assignment 
which was well-remunerated, but the Re\aie did not 
accept more than 4 or 5 articles per year.) 

5) A few lectures at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales 
(gratis.) 

6) A small book for the collection of Richard Strauss: Paris 
als Musikstadt. 

As far as I know, not a single French journal referred to 
Jean-Chiistophe in 1904. The first ones to discover it, after 
the publication of L'Adolescent, were, if I am not mistaken, 
The Times. The Daily News. Le Journal de Geneve and the 
Franl^urter Zeitung in the summer of 1905. 


You must know Malwlda Von Meysenbug who was my 
friend from 1890 to 1903, the year of her death. (She was 87 
when she died. Therefore. 74 when I first met her.) The 
purest idealist who was ever bom. she embodied the spirit 
of grand idealism of old Germany: and a youthfulness of 
heart which was eternal. Exiled from Germany in 1848, she 
was a friend of Herzen, Wagner, Mazzini, Nietzsche etc. Try 
to read her. 

1 )Memolren einer Ideallstin 

2) Lebensabend einer Ideallstin 

Both have been translated into French, but are, I believe, 
exhausted. 

3) Her biography of Berta Schleicher: 

Malwida Von Meysenbug, Bin lebensbild zum hundersten 
Geburtstag der Ideallstin, dritte erweiterte Aujlage, 
Schuster & Loeffler. Berlin, 1922. 

(She too was attracted to the Hindu philosophy.) 
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I told you that I have Just classified the considerable 
amount of correspondence I had with her (about a thousand 
letters), and th^ will be published later. It Is one of the finest 
sources of information on the first phase of my creativity: 
1890-1903. 


You asked me about my preference for Drama. — I can 
supply copious notes on the subject, but you must come over 
one day so that we can sort them together. I csuti only bring 
my notebook- manuscripts to Paris. 

(In a nutshell) I have retained my preference for Drama. If 
is for me a higher art form than the novel, because it 
concentrates on the inner forces and releases them without 
being obliged to dismantle the structure and explain every¬ 
thing. The drama exists, while the novel watches its own 
birth in the mirror. 

Why have I abandoned it? Because the theatre requires a 
stage, actors and an audience; and at that point of time, I 
found none of these. Between 1901 and 1903, as a rule, I 
had to almost wholly renounce others, and be left alone with 
my theatre, my actors, my public, my universe. Moreover, 
my study on The People's Theatre had convinced me that 
there is at present no such thing as people in France, neither 
in art nor in reality. And this is as true today as it was before. 

But there was no profound distinction between the theatre 
of my dream and the kind of novel which 1 eventualty wrote. 
The “epic" quality which you discovered in Jean- Christophe 
(and which is truly the essence of all my creation) was also 
the driving force of the kind of theatre I envisaged. Thus, this 
revolutionary Decalogy gave the impression of an Immense 
flood, of a cosmic power which rises and falls between two 
Meerestille. The “moralist ideology" has nothing to do with 
my true feelings. Besides, no one is familiar with my Italian 
plays. I wanted (I often explained my plans to Malwida Von 
Meysenbug) to represent Cod in the Drama of humanity. God. 
who incarnates himself, in turn, in antithetical forms: as the 
hero-believer, and as the hero non-believer — the harbinger 
of the Renaissance, the flaming torch of pride, of force, of the 
joy of beauty, and Savonarol, the voice of savage purification, 
of love and hate, — of life and death — the blast of Nothing- 
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ness. I could not fulfil my intention, except in bits and pieces. 
1 had not yet acquired all the artistic medns 1 was in need 
of; when I finally did, the whole evolution was crushed by 
hostile circumstances. I was like a tree with numerous 
branches. One of them, the strongest and the most 
developed — the branch of drama — came up against 
external obstacles and its growth was arrested. The other 
which came late — the novel, could manage to plough its 
way through in an opposite direction, and it benefitted from 
the sap. which surged back towards it. 

But whatever be the fate of the individual branches of the 
tree, the trunk is music. — I want to say, not simply the art 
of sounds, but the essence: the profound vibration which is 
emitted from the invisible centre of the Being, and which 
runs through every living thing, — the universal communion. 
It is because of this that the tree has its meaning, and even 
with mutilated branches, it can hold on. To quote the verse 
of Baif at the beginning of Bulsson Ardent: 

Kill, kill, kill me. 

It will not die. 

With cordial regards, dear Kalidas Nag, 

Your friend, 
Romain ROLLAND. 

Pardon me if my handwriting is not always legible. I have 
no time. The pen leads me on. 


I pencilled these notes in bed. 

Some other time I shall give you a summary of my later 
plays, from L'Empedocle and L'Orsino of 1890 to the 
dramatic sketches of those I abandoned in 1903. None of my 
living friends (except my sister) know them yet. Perhaps I 
shall read to you a few scenes, if you come here. 


All my affectionate wishes, dear friend, at the turn of the 
year. — We are presently reading — we have just read, my 
sister and myself — the 700 or 800 pages of Gandhi which 
have been published. Some of the things are immortal, while 
some others are unendurable and pose a threat to the rest 
of the ideas: particularly, this medieval mistrust of modern 
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science which he thinks (like Tolstoy) is basically diabolic. 
The scientists, yes, perhaps. But Tolstoy and Gandhi do not 
realize that science is the living Spirit of God. 


19 


Saturday, 30 December 1922. 


Dear friend. 

I have bad news for you. Mr. Emil Roniger, the publisher 
from German Switzerland, who was to launch the 

Weltbibllothek. has backed out at the last moment because 

« 

of material difficulties. For a month, he repeatedly gave me 
warm assurances, but without really specifying anything. 
And I wrote numerous letters, urging him to sign a formal 
contract. His reply was always cordial and evasive. But when 
he had to take a final decision, he withdrew, postponing it 
to an indefinite future. He is absolutely honest, and I would 
regard him as an open-minded idealist, but not sufficiently 
well-versed with reality; he takes his dreams for granted. 
But. surely, he has put me in a very disagreeable and 
embarrassing situation. 

Fortunately, the review Europe, which has managed to find 
the required capital for the first year, will appear some time 
in the first months of 1923, possibfy in March. I saw, of late, 
the editor Rene Arcos, I shall collaborate, along with 
Duhamel. VUdrac and other French friends with an interna¬ 
tional outlook. 1 am going to request for Tagore’s permission 
to publish in this review what he would have sent to the 


Weltbibllothek. 


Nothing changes, though, for you and Birukoff; you can go 
ahead and sign an agreement with the publishing house 
Rotapjel-Verlag in German to publish such books as you may 
desire. Rotapfel-Verlag is an honourable house, which will 
continue to publish German editions. I stUl hold Mr. Roniger 
in high esteem: only one has to give up the idea of the 
Weltblbliothek. But it is perfectly all right if the books of all 
countries appear, separatefy and in German, from Rotapfel- 
Verlag. 

Be that it may. it has been a terrible disappointment for 
me. I have been tiylng in vain for many years to launch a 
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world movement in Europe, but eveiything seems to cave In 
and &11 to pieces. — But I will not give up. — Let us only 
hope that the review Europe will be able to stand upright on 
more solid legs. * 

I have just received with profound joy the lovely volume of 
Kabir. My sincerest thanks. My sister is unable to reply now, 
because she is in Paris for three days. Possibly you wiU meet 
her this evening at the performance of LUuli. She will return 
on Monday. 

With affectionate regards. 

Romain HOLLAND. 

Mrs. Cruppi informs me that you have asked her to send 
you some excerpts from my letters. Pardon me if I request 
you to give up the idea. I do not think it proper to publish 
the personal letters of a man in his lifetime.(1) It destroys 
the hiture relationship with a friend if the personal things 
which you have confided to him are made public. — I add 
that to do justice to a friend one should know the exact 
nature of the friendship and the character of the friend. More 
often than not, we are obUged to write to a friend that what 
does him good rather than disclosing our innermost 
thoughts which may be too strong for him. One only reveals 
oneself to friends who are exceptionally rare (if they exist at 
all), belonging to. the same “race of mind”, — and in books, 
which are our true confidant (not really understood by most 
people who read them). — I have the deepest affection for 
Mrs. Cruppi. she has always been one of my most faithful 
friends. But, like Jouve. she came to know me rather late, 
when I had already lived half of my life; she has never known 
my years of moral struggle, the years of creation of Jean- 
Christophe. And her milieu, her educational and moral 
background were quite different from mine. Likewise, in 
spite of her affection and sparkling intelligence (which is as 
French as mine is not), a whole part of myself seems to 
escape her comprehension. She makes out of me the 
wonderful ideal she wants me to be. But I am not an “ideal”! 

I am a living man, — very livety, very free, and very complex. 
Not everyone can understand me. — It is only in the letters 
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to Malwida Von Meysenbug that I have bared my mind and 
my creative thou^ts. And in my letters to my mother. 

(1) The letters quoted by Jouve in R.R. Vluant are a special 
case. There it is more about R.R. **dii]iiig the war**. The 
objective was clear enough; it was necessary to establish my 
true ideas about society vis-a-vis the distortions made by my 
enemies and friends. 


20 

17 rue de Sommerard. 

Paris. 

30 December 1922. 

Dear Master, 

As I write to you at the end of the year, I feel deeply indebted 
to you. What a new world you revealed to me through your 
notes and letters. How much of the poet and prophet had 
remained unexpressed I The first few lines of your notes 
stirred me deeply and I was thrilled with adoration and joy. 

These notes are certainly the most precious commentary 
on your works: their absolute earnestness, their sacred 
depth elevate these notes from the level of art to the level of 
revelation: the true testimony of life. I now know why the 
ordinary reader cannot appreciate you. He looks for art and 
you give him something more than that—you give him Faith 
— you give him the Supreme Reality. All your works rever¬ 
berate with passion to ‘represent God in the drama of 
humanity.’ This is the key to your works. Here I am not 
speaking in defiance of art like Tolstoy; on the contrary. I 
find in your humanitarian art the accomplishment of the old 
sectarian art. It is high time that humanity found out its own 
poets and prophets, who will sing and preach to alL satisfy¬ 
ing all the requirements of traditional art and. at the same 
time, expanding the conception of Beauty and Truth. That 
indeed is the sphere where art and religion meet and you are 
the great priest of this cosmic ’communion.’ That must be 
the reason why you wrote in 1914: ’If I have to lose all my 
friends in order to defend the ideal of humanity against the 
passions let loose by the nations. I am ready to lose them 
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and live with God.’ That was the announcement of the birth 
of a new art, which your sacrilegious critics foolishly call 
‘ideological.’ 

How I wish to read more of your notes! The Buisson Ardent 
could only be conceived by somebody who has burnt all his 
life, and of which he is the spontaneous symbol. The baptism 
by fire led to a divine Revelation — a theme worthy of 
Beethoven. I place Jean-Christophe on the same plane as the 
Ninth Symphony. It is strange that we. who have some 
difficulty in following the western classical music, can 
respond to the music of your Jean-Christophe. He reveals in 
his great orchestration all the treasures of the European 
soul, a path that no ‘medieval mistrust' can obstruct for ever. 
Tagore too expresses the same ideal: ‘For me deliverance is 
not in renouncement. I shall never close the door of my 
senses. All my illusions illuminate me and my desires ripen 
the fruits of love.’ 

Thank you for your invitation to the performance of Liluli 
and for your comments on your dramatic writings. I would 
like to know more about music, which is the trunk of your 
tree of art. The technical aspect will remain a closed book for 
me, but I shall be truly grateful if you could kindly help me 
to understand the spiritual influence of music on you, the 
‘universal communion*, as you say. 

The more you write to me about Malwida V. Meysenbug. 
the more I am charmed. What a splendidly soft and constant 
spirit in this sordid world of flux! I have ordered from 
Germany the books you have recommended. 

The description of the events of your life between 1902-4 
proves that your most important creation is the direct 
outcome of your great soul struggling with privations and 
isolation. Each great work is born out of chaos, through a 
cataclysm, and your Jean-Christophe will for ever remain in 
the library of humanity, well above the delicate aesthetic 
works of our age. 

Kalidas NAG. 

Enel.: Unpublished poem of Tagore (‘Lo there ends the 
night’) translated from Bengali into English by K.N. 
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21 


Paris, 


1st Januaiy 1923. 


Dear Master. 

On the first day of the year, 1 humbly convey my best wishes 
and express my joy to have met Miss Rolland the other 
evening at the performance of LlluU. 

I particularly enjoyed the show because it had no preten¬ 
sions of theatrical technique: 2 male and 2 female characters 
held the show together. I would regard Verite and Liluli as 
your finest, while Pollchlnelle and Maitre Dieu come close 
seconds. As far as acting is concerned. I do not think the 
l 3 n*ical atmosphere was properly evoked, nor the laughter 
sufficiently softened by tears. For me, the laughter of the 
play is so ‘large’ (in the truest English sense) that I would 
ask the director to make a more in-depth study. 

I was very glad to meet Miss Rolland and she informed me 
of the latest developments of the plan of Mr. Roniger. Never¬ 
theless. I would request you. dear Master, not to lose 
courage. In the present state of things in Europe, a project 
like yours needs a few years’ groundwork, just like a banyan 
tree in India requires many years of growth; but the seed has 
been sown and that is no small achievement. Allow me to 
give you a good news at the turn of the year. The Indian part 
of your programme will start off. I have good reasons to 
believe, soon after I return to India. The majority of friends 
to whom I have written are enthusiastic about the great idea. 
Some of them have money, and they are willing to start a 
bilingual publication (English-Hindi) about the problems of 
peace and international understanding. Although we are 
obliged to work separately because of financial reasons, we 
are working in the same spirit and for the same Ideal! 

I shall write to Tagore and explain the whole matter. We 
are sure to have his participation because of you. 

Many thanks for your frank and friendly advice about the 
correspondence with Mrs. Cruppi. I can fully realise that 
your works are the best depository of your thoughts. A 
correspondence can only throw a ray of light here and there. 
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But your world is your creation and what a world! How little 
has it been explored till now! 

Kalidas NAG. 


ZZ 


Thursday. 8 Februaiy 1923. 


Gear friend. 

I do not know how to thank you for all the pains you have 
taken to reply to my sister’s questions and specially for all 
those texts you have copied for me. I am afraid I may have 
abused your magnanimity, but I am too selfish to regret it. 
Your information has been invaluable for me. and the letters 
of Tagore I found admirable. This testimony of the highest 
value is not only poetic (whatever Tagore writes has some¬ 
thing ethereal about it: it is the song of a “prophet-bird"*), 
but it also sets in motion a historic debate. 

And what a wonderful debate! One cannot help admiring 
more and more the saint and the sage.Unique happiness for 
India to have possessed at the same time two great men, 
each of them expressing an aspect of the highest truth! 

Let me confess, dear Nag, that I am feeling a little shaky 
that you are going to read my article on Gandhi. I can well 
.magine how difficult it is for a European to deal with such 

vast subject without making errors. Even if I read every¬ 
thing. I would always miss the atmosphere created by India’s 
religion, education and Nature. Forgive me in advance for 
the mistakes I am likely to make. Fortunately, you will be 
able to read my article in two issues of the review Europe (15 
March and 15 April — which will be sent to you), and if you 
point out the alterations you recommend. I can Improve my 
article, which will eventually serve as the introduction to the 
volume of Gandhi’s translated works. (I even expect to use 
it again in a small volume of my collection Vies Hero’iques, 
like Beethoven and Tolstoy.) 

There is hardly anyone who is worthier than him in this 
gallery of heroes. There is no one who is purer, simpler and 
more truthful. You can be proud of this great soul. There is 
no one in Europe who can come anjrwhere near him. Despite 
the reservations one may have about certain beliefs of 
* The title of a beautiful page of Schuman. 
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GandlU sund their dangerous misinterpretations by his dis¬ 
ciples. I admire and respect him. 

Yet I expect total incomprehension on the part of my 
compatriots (we have so little in common) in Paris, when they 
will read my essay. Jean Bernier of Clarte, who got wind of 
— I do not know how — what I am going to publish, has 
already made an ironic and disparaging remark about my 
admiration for Gandhi in Ckihiers Idealisles. Nothing that 
concerns India, he believes, can interest Europe. (And this 
gentleman is an ‘internationalist’!) 

By what mysteiy, brother Nag. whatever I read about 
Indian philosophy seems to me so natural, so familiar — 
while nothing in my own thought seems familiar to my 
compatriots? When they praise me (which is rare) or criticise, 
they are always beside the point, beside what I am. It will be 
time soon for my soul to set forth in search of its true milieu. 
Because in this birth I was born in the wrong countiy. 

Tagore has kindly given me the permission to publish his 
novel Cora in French and German for Roniger’s publishing 
house. And now it is going to be Roniger's turn to squander 
this precious privilege due to some difficulties in the German 
and Swiss-German publications, which cancel out the 
proposed Weltbibliothek this year. These obstacles frustrate 
me and I seek Tagore’s forgiveness. I only hope the review 
Europe partially benefits from at least one part of his per¬ 
mission. 

So long, dear friend, we send you our affectionate regards. 

Yours devotedfy, 
Romaln ROLLAND. 

Could you tell me in which numbers of the modern Review 
were published the letters of Tagore, of which you sent me 
copies? 


Gandhi claims that he is a “Sanatani” Hindu. What is the 
exact meaning of this word? 

In the bloody riots of Chaura-chauri. policemen were burnt 
in Thana. Is it the name of an edifice? 
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(There is no huriy for a reply.) 

For a long time I have had no news from the Monod-Her- 
zens. It is my fault. I should have written to them, but I could 
not. I hope they are fine. — Do you know whether Gabriel’s 
father has found a publisher for his huge book? 


23 

Paris. 

15 February 1923. 

Dear Master, 

Possibly you cannot realize what joy I feel in helping you a 
little. 

It hardly matters if you do not have access to all the 
documents and facts. Your study will be a step in the 
direction of the understanding of the East and the West in 
a most critical moment in our histoiy. There are enough 
books — of politics, economics, statistics and religion — on 
the Orient, but where is the living sense of justice and 
positive love for humanity that shines in your heart? O 
Master, shake off your hesitations and write about these 
voiceless, suffering miUions, whose silent prayer for a right 
direction incites you to take up your prophetic pen. It is 
necessaiy to read our minds and guide our vacillating feet. 
Do you think, we are merely interested in historical narra¬ 
tives? No. we need inspiration and light from a Prophet like 
you...of whom this sordid age could not wholly deprive us. 
It is a privilege to meet one or two great souls about whom 
we read in books, for in contemporary life we only find 
perpetual contradictions. Do not hesitate and bring us the 
message, which only a few could receive up there and 
communicate to us. We are waiting below, we who are 
suffering and sceptical. This work is yours and no profes¬ 
sional journalist or academic ‘orientalist’ will be able to do 
it for the East. 

I have read the criticism of your works by your 
‘compatriots’! Not one of them has noticed the progress of 
your soul across the frontiers! From the country of Voltaire 
to that of Beethoven, jfrom the country of Jolstoy across 
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Russia — the furthest point of Europe, and finally you 
reached the heart of Asia, the cradle of all races, the mother 
of all religions. Hardly anyone asks how and why you feel at 
home everywhere. They do not know how many lives you 
have sacrificed in your last incarnation to propagate the 
Truth to humanity...like one of those Bodhisattvas who 
crossed the cruelly hot sands of the desert, carrying the 
message of peace and love! I do not regard this as a simple 
superstition or rhetoric. I can feel the presence of these grand 
Incarnations, these nameless guides of humanity, when I 
meet personalities like you, Gandhi, Tagore. You are here 
because you are necessary, absolutely necessary. Your mes¬ 
sages are not lost for the present generation. They do have 
an effect, however slow. This is why, in his ‘appeal for Truth’, 
Tagore has called you a ‘Sannyasi’ (those who quit their 
home-life to bring unity to man). This is why Gandhi with a 
sublime incongruity justified himself before the secular 
tribunal by calling himself a ‘Sanatani’ (i.e. disciple of the 
Eternal law). What a great divine soul! That India can still 
produce such a noble son seems to suggest that her mission 
for humanity is not over, that she still has a future to look 
forward to. Let us hope your solemn testimony in Europe will 
bring new revelations to the West, and infuse new hope and 
inspiration in our brothers in India. 

The barrier of language would not allow me to fully express 
all the feelings your letter has aroused in me; I have to be 
satisfied with incoherent expressions. Nonetheless, it should 
be enough to express my deep gratitude to you. 

Yours devotedly. 

Kalidas NAG. 


24 


Sunday, ISFebniaiy' 1923. 


Dear friend. 

Affectionate thanks. Do not take too much pains to copy the 
remaining part of the article. Sum up only the main ideas 
for me in a few lines, and tell me the date (or dates) of 
publication. — I should send tomorrow the first part of my 
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Study; and the rest will follow in a fortnight: 1 am making a 
fair copy of the 2nd part. 

The study will appear simultaneous^ in Luiuper auu 
Friedenswarte from Vienna which Rudolf Goldschied has 
taken over from Alfred M. Fried. 

Wholeheartedly, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


2S 

Friday evening. 2 March 1923. 

Dear friend, 

I am a little annoyed about what Jouve has written to me. 
It appears that you may translate Tagore’s Gora with him. 

But you are aware that Tagore gave me permission to 
publish it; my sister wanted to translate it herself, and I 
intended to revise it (with your advice, of course, as in the 
case of Gandhi). This translation would, at first, appear in 
the review Europe — and woukl then be published by Stock, 
if he were interested, or by Ollendorff. 

I would therefore request you (I am going to write the same 
thing to Jouve) to choose any work of Tagore except Gora, 
which my sister would love to reserve for herself. 

I regret this small misunderstanding. 

Besides. I believe it would be prudent if you could make 
sure before choosing a work that it has not been committed 
elsewhere. 

I have finished my Gandhi, in which I pay homage to the 
two great river-souls of India streaming down from God. 
Tagore and Gandhi. My essay is dedicated: 

To the land of glory and servitude. 

Of one-day Empires and eternal thoughts. 

To the people who defy Time. 

To India resurrected. 
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For the anniversary of the Imprisonment of her Mes¬ 
siah, 

18 March 1922, 

Wholeheartedly yours. 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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Paris, 


15 April 1923. 


E)ear Master. 

On my return from Scandinavia, I found your Europe, read 
your article and since then reread it several times. I saw 
Gandhi and you in a new light, and could realize to what 
heights can rise the art of‘character-sketch* when it is based 
on &cts and not on fontasy. A historian’s fidelity is blended 
with an idealist’s passton for a new era—the two harmonise 
so well. 

It is often difficult to decide whether one should admire the 
Historian or adore the Artist in you. Reading your profound 
study, one felt that Gandlii has at last found his true 
interpreter. My compatriots in Paris wait impatiently for the 
second part. There is not a single sketch of Gandhi worth its 
name in any European language.. 

Surely enough, there are inevitable printing errors: I shall 
correct them. But your presentation is so correct, the logic 
of events so well explained, and above all. the personality of 
the Mahatma is developed with such subtlety and profound 
sympathy that I expect yoiir Gandhi to occupy a unique place 
in your galleiy of ‘heroic lives’. No doubt, there is much to 
infuriate the critics in the British and Anglo-Indian 
newspapers, but the Ttuth had to be told, and you have done 
it in &e name of the multitudes in India. 

I expect to receive soon the biography of Gandhi in Gujrati, 
which I propose to translate in parts for you with the help of 
a Gujrati firiend here. Prom Norway. 1 have bought a study 
on Gandhi liy Dr. Sten Konow. Indologist fiom Kristianea, 
who had organised my lectures. It was a great pleasure to 
talk before n^ friends about two masters: Tagore and 
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Rolland. When we meet in Paris, I shall recount my impres¬ 
sions, and particularly my meeting with your friend Ellen 
Key. She sends you her best regards. 

I await impatiently your arrival. I shall be obliged if you 
kindly bring a part of your ‘notes', which will be my spiritual 
sustenance during the vacation. 

Ever yours devotedly, 
Kalidas NAG. 

Nag sends Rolland two verses from the Cvetacvatara 
Upanishad; 

Verse I: He is unique Class-less, yet by manifold powers 
disperses the diverse needs of multifarious clas¬ 
ses! 

He, from whom the creation commences and to 
whom returns 

May He unite us all through good understanding. 
Verse 17: He is the luminous one, the Creator of all. the 
Mahatma, always in the people’s hearts estab¬ 
lished -- 

Revealed by heart, by intuition, by under- 
standing; 

Those who know Him, they become immortal! 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Friday. 6 July 1923. 


Dear Kalidas Nag, 

We are awaiting your reply to my sister’s letter. What have 
you decided? Can we hope to see you? I shall be leaving for 
Austria in 15 or 20 days. July 20 onwards, I shall not have 
a moment to spare. And already, since the 14th, my sister 
has been expecting her friends. It is a great pity you could 
not come, as Mrs. Cruppi had expected, in the first fortnight 
of July. As I shall not be attending the Conference at Prague, 
and. then, if I am not wrong, you will be sailing back to India. 
I fear that we may never meet again before you leave Europe. 
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Could you tell me precisely what is in the agreement 
between the publisher Stock and Tagore (or the repre¬ 
sentatives of Tagore)? Which of his works have been retained 
by Stock? 

I have read your thesis with a lot of interest, and wished to 
talk to you about it. It is not only (and this is obvious enough) 
very informative for us, but also quite amusing, because of 
the clarity, nimbleness and ease with which it is written. I 
congratulate you heartily. 

Have you met Miss Andree Karpeles? She has written to 
me a very charming letter since her return from India. 

I shake your hands affectionately. Friendship for P.J. 
Jouve. 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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Villeneuve, 
15 September 1923. 


Dear friend, 

I would have liked to wait before writing to you, so that the 
reply of OUendorff bookshop could be attached herewith; but 
since it is getting too late, I do not want my letter to reach 
Rome after you have left. Let me therefore convey (with two 
words that seem convenient) our ‘affectionate thoughts'. It 
has been a matter of great joy for the hosts of Villa Olga to 
receive you, though only for a week; but we could achieve 
such a perfect harmony between Europe and Asia.... All these 
divisions between races appear to me so puerile! There is not 
a single thought in India which does not seem instinctively 
familiar to me. It is I who have created, as it were, those great 
metaphysical dreams and poetical visions of Aryan Brah- 
minism. As for the cerebral inventions — often hhlluclnatoiy 
—of your Dravidian races, they are scarcely more monstrous 
than those of my Nivernaisian soil, which 1 heard as a child 
in the form of heathen tales from the old ladies of my 
countryside. (I have since rediscovered them in certain 
nurseiy tales hi the negroid folktales of West Africa and 
Mauritius!) It is basically the same substance. Everyone tries 
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desperately to deny this, but. in the long run, everything will 
unite. 


I have exchanged several letters with Jouve. There we are 
at present: 

Jouve admits: 

1) that one can and one should receive a payment as soon 
as the volumes are published, wholly or partly, of the books 
printed...{That is what I wanted: payment of royalty in 
advance, and not according to the number of copies sold.) 

2) that the contract should specify the expected delay In 
the publication of Tagore's works. 

3) Tagore or his representatives will be well within their 
rights to eventually ask for a raise in the royalties of future 
works — without any change in the currently accepted 10% 
for Cygne because this term has already been settled. 

I have talked to Pearson again. He seems afraid to deal with 
this matter or to discuss it with Stock; but he promised me 
that he would write to Stock for a copy of the contract. He 
will take it to Santiniketan so that Tagore, his son and you 
can check whether it conforms to the principles I have just 
mentioned, and which Jouve has accepted. (He is yet to 
speak to Delamain, director of the Stock bookshop, who is 
absent; but I am fairly sure that he will listen to our advice, 
which is reasonable enough.) Jouve is, naturally, fully 
devoted to the cause of Tagore. 

Please keep Tagore informed of all this, when you return 
to India. Moreover, the trust and goodwill of the publisher 
are beyond question. One must only work put the statement 
of finances, not only for the present but also for the future. 

Let us add that Tagore would do well, subsequently, to 
confide his European interests to a European friend like Mr. 
Pollock (from what I have heard about him from Pearson and 
Andrews) who should be able to shrwedfy and confidently 
handle them. It is difficult to satisfactority supervise and 
follow these matters from a distance. And, besides, a poet 
has better things to do. 


Please convey, my dear friend, to our common friend 
Rabindranath Tagore the profound love that I have for him. 
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and my firm desire to go to Santiniketan as soon as I can to 
help him in his contribution towards international frater¬ 
nity. even if that is possible, from such a distance, through 
an exchange of thoughts. After discussing with Pearson, I 
have a feeling that this international university is in need of 
an organisational forcp which can help it to concentrate, to 
start with, on a certain number of essential educational 
matters — like a syllabus stretched over several years that 
will enable students and teachers to work together like 
friends. A course on the general history of civilisations seems 
to me fundamental. This is the foundation on which the 
whole edifice can be built. At the outset, the brain must have 
a broad idea about the history of humanity so that it can 
determine what it wUl learn from various civilisations — 
national or racial. Likewise, one has to gradually introduce 
courses of comparative literature and art. — But I have so 
much to say about all this! Let me save the remainder for 
Tagore, in case he fmds them interesting. 

So long, my dear friend. Once again my father, my sister 
and myself convey our friendship and wish you a happy 
return journey. Be happy. 

Yours sincerely. 
Remain HOLLAND. 


Excuse this hasty letter. You know how busy I am. 


Don't forget to give us your address in India. 


29 


18 September 1923. 


Dear friend. 

This is the reply from Ollendorff library:— one should write 
to them, and not to England, for the English translation of 
Pages choisies by Martinet. Therefore. I authorise you in his 
name to translate, if you want, or adapt it into English (or 
Bengali), but exclusively for India. I am not authorised to give 
you permission for England or America. If you wish to have 
the rights for these countries, you could probably make an 
agreement with OllendorfT. 
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I am in haste, and convey my aflfectionate regards. 

Romain HOLLAND. 


30 

43 Via Marghera, 
Roma, 

20 September 1923. 

Dear Master. 

Thank you so much for your important letter and the 
postcard, which I received yesterday from Prof. Formlchi. 
Since I left Villa Olga, my mind has always hovered around 
it and asks you several questions. But as 1 am constantly 
running from one city to another, I have not found time to 
write to you. 

Thanks to your revelations, Rome appeared to me this time 
in a new light, and I discovered from my friend and brother 
Formlchi its solid base of internationalism and 
humanitarianism. Prof. Formlchi is an Indologist who has 
not allowed his science to stifle the spirit and the poetry of 
India — which is very rare! He has been working modestly 
for almost 25 years and has formed a generation of distin¬ 
guished orientalists. The most remarkable of his disciples is 
Prof. Tucci, who is making a comparative study of the Indian 
and the Chinese civilisations. This group of idealists can 
render a great service by constructing a spiritual bridge 
between the East and the West. They propose to send you 
from time to time their publications and are at your disposal 
to give you any information you may desire. They are my best 
friends in Italy. Do send two copies of your study on Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, when it will be published, to Prof. Formlchi (43 
Via Marghera. Roma 21, Italia) and he will see to it that it is 
reviewed in the Ursr rTfientalist papers. 

I thank you whole Hfartedly for your permission to publish 
an edition of Selected Pages of Martinet. 

Thanks to your invaluable intervention, the contract be¬ 
tween Tagore and Stock has a more solid base. I shall tell 
Tagore what you have confided, when I return to India. 
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Words fall me when I tiy to express my thanks to you as 
well as the other members of VlUa Olga. Each day brought 
new joy — and new Inspiration. 

A great life was unfurled before me: and I am so happy and 
grateful! 

Yours devotedly. 

. Kalidas. 
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Villeneuve (Villa Olga). 
Sunday. 23 September 1923. 


My dear friend. 

I hope this reaches you before you leave Europe. We send 
you our best wishes for a hale and hearty return Journey! 

I give you formal permission to prepare and publish in India 
(this is valid for India only) the Selected Pages of Marcel 
Martinet, which appeared in two volumes from Ollendorff, 
Paris. I authorise you to make any adaptation you may be 
called upon to make for the Indian readers, adding extracts 
from my works which have appeared since then (among 
others Clerambault. Liluli. Pierre et Luce. Mahatma Gandhi 
etc.). You can also add necessary commentaries. 

When you initiate your compatriots to my mind and art, do 
tell them that in my opinion I was only restoring to them 
what originated from distant ancestors of their own races: 
we belong to the same great human family. 

On your arrival in Santiniketan. you will possibly find those 
books which I have requested Ollendorff to send you. Let me 
kimw if they have reached you; I shall be delighted to send 
anjrthlngyou would need, only if you ask me. 


I am glad to know that you will again visit, before you leave, 
the beautiful temple of Poestum. Many years ago, I used to 
take a stroll on the coast of Sorrento at Salerno. It sparkles 
with wonders, but Poestum is the purest of them all. To me. 
it evokes the entire Greek tragedy. 

In Rome, I stayed at Palazzo Farnese, Malwida von Meysen- 
bug was at la via Polveriera (No. 6) near the Coliseum (the 
locality has changed, but I believe the house still exists.) And 
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it is on the terrace of Gianicolo that I. if not conceived the 
whoie of Jean-Christophe, at least found the inspiration of 
the book in March 1890. It is there that I became conscious 
of my intellectual mission. 

Au revoir, my dear friend, hoping to meet you soon in India. 

Affectionately and sincerely, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


Mrs. Cruppi has written about you: 

“I don’t know of any other young man with whom I have 
felt closer. I was never tired of our little tete-a-tetes. which 
almost always lasted two or three hours. He embodies that 
immense Asia, which spreads far away in space and time. 
And apart from this “difference", he has a goodness, charm 
and enthusiasm which we very rarely come across among 
the finest of us. He is both a compatriot and a foreigner.” 


I have just received from Miss Andree Karpeles a dainty 
little volume by Tapan Mohan Chatterjee: Under the Mango 
tree: legends from Bengal. She has decorated it with cute 
sketches from ancient miniatures. 


I shall surely send two copies of my Gandhi to Prof. 
Formichi. How interesting should be the analysis of Prof. 
Tucci! 


Lzust but not the least, don’t forget to send me for Europe 
(or send directly to Europe) intellectual columns on India or 
material with which I can write these colunms. It is essential 
to establish a contact between the French elite and the 
Indian intelligentsia. 


How is your name accented? 
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Jerusalem. 5 Oct.. 1923. 


Dear Master. 

I send you my warm regards from this sacred city. 

I gained enormously from the magnificent work done by 
young Zionists of the new generation. 

I shall regularly write to you my impressions from India. 

Devotedly yours, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Monday, 29 October 1923. 


My dear friend. 

Hope you are safely back home, and well-rested after the 
exhausting journey. (Intrepid pilgrim! don’t you ever feel 
tired, after having endlessly plodded along from the Cape 
North of Scandinavia to Gibralter, and Rome to Jerusalem. 
— from where we received your last cards!) 


You must have heard of the tragedy which has befallen us: 
the death of W.W. Pearson. It had escaped my notice in the 
newspapers; it is her sister who wrote to me about the fateful 
railway accident of 18 September near Pistoia. As far as I 
can recall, it was two days after your poor friend had come 
to see us at Villeneuve. He spent the whole evening and had 
supper with us. We talked for a long time. He opened out 
and recounted many of his past ordeals, and the sufferings 
he had come across in India. He also dwelt at length on the 
actual state of things in Santiniketan, not without anxiety 
for this admirable endeavour, which is perhaps too vast and 
not too well-organised. He gave me the impression of a man 
who. despite his relatively young age (he was only 43). was 
physically exhausted and grown prematurely old due to 
some hidden sorrow and also a climate to which his British 
constitution could never adapt — although his heart was 
more attached to India and Tagore than anything else in the 
whole world. Shall I say, alas, my intuition is too prophetic? 
I could sense that he would not live long. True, a railway 
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accident never crossed my mind, but I could see misfortune 
writ on his face. It seemed to me that it had struck his noble 
life more than once. Wl^en I look at his beautiful photograph 
of 1913 with Andrews and Gandhi, what a youtliful ardour 
and faith, what fire In his eyes! The Pearson I met in 1923 
already looked like a hero on whom the melancholy of life’s 
strains had left a mark. — What a loss for Tagore and 
Santiniketan! His services would be required this winter 
itself to relieve Tagore of the burden of his university, and to 
try and reorganise it with you more soundly. And I, who knew 
him so little, don’t even have the consolation of hoping to 
find him there again! — He stirred in me a deep sympathy. 

My sister is in Paris for a few weeks. I am and shall be the 
whole winter in Villeneuve. Mrs. Cruppi came to spend eight 
days at Hotel Byron, and will go back to Paris tomorrow. I 
am sending you a few cards of Villa Olga that we have 
printed. The one signed by all four of us {my sister, my father, 
Mrs. Cruppi and myself) gives you a view from the balcony 
of my sister’s room. 

Since you left. I have been trying to sort out my old papers, 
and have discovered plenty of things which could interest 
you. I shaU try to send you copies of some of these, notably 
my old Credo quia verum of 1889, which I thought I had lost. 
It formed the basis of the evolution of my thought upto 1914. 
— I don’t know if you have taken note of the making of my 
Liluli, which was to be the second act of a vast theatrical 
poem I had planned in epic form. — Even a play like Aert (I 
had forgotten it) could only be the first part of three plays, 
thereby forming a tragic epic, — of which I have recently 
found out the original plan. (The third play, written in 1896, 
was about the collision between Asia and Europe!) 

So long, my dear friend. We often remember you with a 
brotherly tenderness. You have left loving friends behind you 
all over in Europe. Please tell our dear Rabindranath Tagore 
how much veneration and love I have for him. My best wishes 
for Dilip K. Roy. I shake hands with you all my heart. 

Romain ROLLAND. 
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Now that Pearson is no more to deal with the publication 
matters of Tagore, it is imperative that you write to Stock on 
behalf of Tagore. This is what I recommend. 

Write to Delamain, Director of Stock, 7, rue du vieux- 
Colombier, Paris 6. 

Tell him that Tagore would like to have, before he finally 
signs, copies of the agreement. 

Tell him that the agreement should: 

1) specify exactly which books Stock is going to publish, 

2) guarantee Tagore not only a % on the copies, but an 
advance (which is deductable) from the copyrightfees of the 
author, payable on the day of the launching of each edition; 

3) establish the exact dates and modality of the accounts. 

Write the letter in a friendly way, as if there were no hurdles 

— (there won’t be any) — so that eveiything is in order and 
there is no irregularity. 

Delamain has written, of late, that he had a word with 
Jouve; and that he is preparing the agreement in the way we 
wanted. But he is still waiting for Pearson’s visit and does 
not know he is dead. And now either you or Tagore should 
write to Delamain. in place of Pearson. 

(Don’t mention my name in your letter to Stock. It is better, 
in all respects, if the letter gives the impression of a spon¬ 
taneous response from Tagore.) 


And specially, to represent him in Europe in all matters. 
Tagore should engage someone who is competent and confi¬ 
dent — like Polak. It is practically impossible to follow the 
developments in Europe from Asia. And yet one has to. 


34 

(View of the Tajmahal, Agra, 1650 A.D.) 

Dear Master, 

Thanks for your affectionate letter and the pretty cards — 
unforgettable souvenirs of the days we passed together in 
Villa Olga! 
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I cannot write to you this week as I had hoped — plenty of 
work in hand. But I also think of you — I shall send my first 
notes from Santiniketan next week. 

1 shall start lecturing at Calcutta University from the 1st 
of December. I ask for your blessings. 

Devotedly, 

Calcutta, Kalldas.* 

22.XI.23. 


JS 

10, Cornwallis Street. 

Calcutta. 

28 Nov. 1923. 

Cher Maitre, 

1 beg of you to pardon me for opening my first Indian letter 
in English. The problems which confront me are so compli¬ 
cated and the possibility of malcomprehension so certain in 
my newly acquired awkward French, that I crave your 
indulgence to present the facts about Santiniketan and 
Indian movements in English, the only language of Europe 
which we write with the ease and facility of a mother tongue. 
Our dear sister Madeleine who had ever been the spiritual 
intermediary between us would continue to link India with 
your heart. India’s problems are no longer matters of foreign 
politics to you. That is why. I came to you with my problems. 
Master, guide us. lead us on along the path of history. 

The problem of the country is too vast for me to delineate 
for the present. I am watching and stud 3 dng but I have not 
yet the necessary confidence to evaluate. I shall do that in 
due time. But today I beg to place before you certain facts of 
Santiniketan. 

Our poet has taken to the programme with all the passion 
and resources at his disposal. Santiniketan is his last great 
dream, his last great fl^t to destroy the barriers between 
man and man and to lay the foundation of international 
peace and amity. 


* This was his last letter to RoUand in French. • Tr. 
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But to realise this dream we must have money and also an 
efficient army of collaborators both inside and outside India. 
I found the financial organisation inadequate after my 
return. With the exception of Macmillan’s royalty which goes 
to meet his personal expenses, Tagore has given everything 
that he has earned personally: (the ancestral property goes 
to the son) his whole Bengali works, their sale-return, the 
Nobel Prize etc. But the establishment of Santiniketan, the 
expansion of educational, artistic and economic enterprises, 
demands fresh supply of funds, mere interest on the con¬ 
solidated capital is not sufficient, invitation of distinguished 
educationists from Europe like Prof. Sylvain Levi of Paris, 
Dr. Winternitz of German University of Prague and other 
teachers had strained the finances to its utmost; the deficit 
budget was met miraculously by the staging of some of our 
Poet’s dramas in Calcutta. But that was a makeshift. We 
must learn to cut our coat according to the cloth: we have 
undertaken to limit our programme till we get sufficient 
funds, whilst Tagore has op>ened for the first time (and last 
as he says!) a systematic campaign to raise a sum that would 
make the present institution fairly self-supporting. The 
country unfortunately is now preoccupied with politics and 
Tagore has no political programme! Still, after a month’s tour 
through Western India and Gujarat he has managed to raise 
80,000 rupees (= £16,000). That gives us a hope that the 
countiy may gradually awaken to the needs and require¬ 
ments of the new-born university. But we must raise at least 
5 times of the sum already secured in order to make the 
institution run smoothly and solvently. 

Finances apart. Santiniketan as I find it cannot pretend to 
the title of a university. It lacks many modern equipments, 
endowments of special chairs, regular academic organisa¬ 
tion etc. But it is a splendid groping for Reality in a land 
infested with imported abstractions (the middle class of the 
city has suddenly taken to election-campaign with a convic¬ 
tion that would have scandalised Sir Robert Walpole). A 
co-educational school, a new model girls’ college, agricul¬ 
tural college, a school of Fine Arts and finally an institute of 
higher research in the department of Indian History and 
Culture — each one of these goes to open new possibilities 
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of progressive evolution. The personality of Tagore and the 
prevailing atmospliere are great assets to the institute but 
the personnel and the finances must be duty organised. 1 am 
tiying in my humble way to help Tagore but I am not 
confident enough to take charge of the institution as re¬ 
quested by Tagore. The scheme as a whole is too complicated 
for my temperament and talent. So I have confined myself 
to the task of helping the Historical and the Fine Arts sections 
at the same time building slowly a Library of Inter¬ 
nationalism where all the great Humanists of our age should 
be represented by their works, writings etc. Our French 
library is the best in India and I shall try my best to keep it 
up to date. I beg to acknowledge with profound thanks the 
receipt of your Jean-Christophe in 4 vols. sent by your 
publisher. Now we shaU be thankful if you kindly advise him 
to send us your (1) Dramas (2) Musical contributions (3) M. 
Martinet's Pages cholsies which we lack. 

I am expecting impatiently some more of your profound 
“notes": Credo. Malher Zeitschrift article etc. 

How thankful am I for the lovely photographs with signa¬ 
tures of the family. I beg to tender my respectful homage to 
your dear father and wish him good health. I shall soon write 
a long letter to my ‘grandmother’ Mrs. Cruppi. 

We all miss Pearson terribly. The loss is irreparable. As 
soon as Tagore returns from his tour I shall send you my 
notes on the question of organising a course of study on 
Internationalism. 

Many thanks for your detailed directions with regard to 
Stock & Co. I have communicated it to Tagore’s son and he 
will send it to Paris. 

Yours devotedly, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), ViUa Olga. 
Monday, 3 Dec. 1923. 


Friend Kalidas Nag, 

Do not keep us waiting for too long without news! Let not 
the timeless languor of India make you forget that your 
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European friends still live ‘in this century’ (as they u^ed to 
say in the 17th century)! 

We want to be sure that your trip was fine, that you reached 
your destination safely. — 1 particularly needed to know this, 
before expediting to you the copy of a manuscript which I 
recovered since you left and which might help in the study 
you wanted to make: it is my Credo quia verum, written in 
1888 and which was the basis of all creativity upto the last 
volumes of Jean-Christophe. — Tell me if I should send it and 
where. 

The publisher Stock has sent me a copy of the proposed 
contract with Tagore. This seems convenient for me this 
time, and I believe you can accept it. (Royalty of 10% payable 
in advance at the time of sales for three volumes: a selection 
of Tales. Cycles of Spring and Momentary ; commitment of 
the publisher to publish these volumes before 1927). — 1 
shake your hands affectionately. Please convey my regards 
to our good friend Rabindranath Tagore. 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Monday, 21 January 1924. 

Dear friend, 

1 received your kind letter of 28 November along with the 
New Year card. Our noble friend Tagore sent me one too. I 
thank both of you affectionately. 

As to your writing in French, you ought to pursue it. 
Because, in the first place, you should not let go this rare 
chance of perfecting your French. — Secondly, this will 
ensure precise replies from me. No doubt, my sister trans¬ 
lates your letters well; but if I take notes while she reads, it 
often happens that I Invariably forget to reply to one part of 
your queries or another (unless I write back immediately). 
(To reply to the most important of your questions) 

1. — I send you a copy of the conditions set forth to me by 
my publishers: 

1) for a novel. (Ollendorff) 
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2) for a book of criticism or history. (Hachette and Stock) 

Since a novel has a larger reading public than a work of 
criticism or history, the conditions are more advantageous. 
— I do not have a contract for poetry; but its reading public 
being more restricted than that of a novel the conditions have 
to be calculated (barring exceptions) according to the stand¬ 
ards of the second category (criticism or history), especially 
when the author is a foreigner and his poems are appearing 
only in translation. 

N.B.- It would be useful to ask them to specify the mode 
and the date of payments. When it is not done (like in the 
contract of Hachette) in the month of the launching of the 
book, one should decide on an annual (31 December) or 
biannual (30 June and 31 December) mode of payment. 
Although not mentioned in the Ollendorff contract, this is 
how they settle my accounts. But for an author who stays 
away from Paris, it is necessary to put down this convention 
in clear terms in the contract. 

It seems to me, moreover, that the new conditions proposed 
by Jouve and Stock are acceptable (subject to the alterations 
I have recommended in N.B.) — But I would advise a contract 
for a limited number of books (three at the most) — so that 
the contract could be changed in the writer’s favour in case 
of success, because it would be a pity if the publisher is the 
only one to benefit from it. 


When you are agreed on the terms of the agreement, and 
it is sent to you for your signature, you should write in your 
hand at the end of the contract: 

"Read and approved” 
foUowed by the signature. 

It would be worthwhile to add that the author will have 
right (in case one brings out a certain number of de luxe 
copies) to some copies (which can be discussed) of the de 
luxe and original editions. 

When the publishing house has not sent its statement a 
month after the date fixed for the settlement of accounts, 
one should always Insist on it. One should always give the 
impression that the terms of the contract are being closely 
watched. 
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II. I can see from your card of 1st January that you have 
received my Credo of younger days, arid that you propose to 
publish it in the Visva-Bhamtl. To be frank, I had sent it to 
you for your own personal study of my works and of the 
evolution of my thought; I thought, therefore, that Credo 
could be of use to you during your lectures at Calcutta or 
Santiniketan, or even as a resume, with some fragmented 
excerpts, in your book on me (or in a Romain Rolland 
anthology). If, however, you intend to publish it in the 
Visva-Bharatl, I would insist that you add at the end of the 
publication: “AU rights reserved”. For otherwise, I am afraid, 
this intimate work (which, moreover, shows signs of im¬ 
maturity and inconsistency) may be misinterpreted or 
misquoted in India or abroad. As I don’t want to publish it 
in Europe — especially in France — before my death. I would 
give my consent only if in the works devoted to me one gives 
a general idea about it with short extracts (like in the pages 
of an introduction). 

I am sending you a copy of the appeal I have made in France 
recently to come to the aid of the Germans who are living in 
wretched conditions. I wrote it in such terms as may draw 
the support of all — patriots or internationalists. The suffer¬ 
ing of humanity is the most immediate of all questions. — I 
have come up against some brutal refusals, many fearful 
silences and evasive compromises: (the most unfortunate 
being that of a great writer who I shall not name, but you 
may weU guess, because of the absence of his illustrious 
name). However, till now I have not received any abuses., .ex¬ 
cept from the French-speaking Switzerland. They have al¬ 
ways been the most valiant and the most fanatic champion 
of French nationalism; because there is no risk involved. 

I attach herewith another appeal from myself, which was 
read out last Tuesday at an international meeting organised 
by the League of Women for rights and liberty. It was very 
well-received. The German delegate Gertrud Baer, too, was 
received with much applause. 

1 have discovered a few months ago the great idealist 
movement which is presently resuscitating Iberian-Latin 
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America. Despite the political upheavals, one can discern, 
in Mexico specialty, a magnificent revival in education in the 
last two years under the influence of the present Minister of 
Public Instruction. Don Jose Vasconcelos. In him converge 
from all parts of Latin America, the hopes and aspirations of 
free and progressive minds. The greatest of them all and the 
purest of these idealists of action is a Peruvian Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre. He hails from a very aristocratic family and 
has devoted himself entirety to the upliftment of the people, 
of the destitutes and the oppressed. Here is another Kropot¬ 
kin, but detached from all politics and despising the 
politicians at large: a saintly nature. Six months ago he was 
exiled from the country which is suffering from clerical 
despotism, and found refuge in Mexico. I urge you to procure 
for Santiniketan (if they have not received it already) El 
Boletin de la Secretaria de Educacion Publica from Mexico, 
and I draw the attention of Tagore and you to the Boletin of 
the first semester of 1923 (a huge volume of 700 pages, full 
of very exciting information and photographs). It will give you 
an idea about the the predominant role played by Vascon¬ 
celos, who has come to be regarded by the students of other 
states (Columbia, Peru) as the “Maestro of Juventad", as well 
as by Haya de la Torre during the unrest in Lima in last May. 
A great inspiration to the youth of South America and Mexico 
for the moral and intellectual unity of Ibero-Latin America, 
of which Mexico has become the centre. 

I am told that in higher education they study the great 
works of modem India, that they admire Tagore. (1) — I shall 
furnish you more details in my next letters about these 
remarkable men with whom I have started corresponding. 

Do you know that Paul Richard has come back to Europe? 
He wrote to me from Geneva. I have not yet seen him but I 
expect him any day. He should take the Genevans a little by 
surprise because he moves around in Khadi In the streets of 
Calvinopolis in the midst of snow and gale. But no doubt he 
will not be able to persist, for expectedly he has caught flu. 

Did Ganesan write to you? He wanted from me the permis¬ 
sion to publish some of my works, but I have told him that 
I have given you exclusive rights in India. — He is supposed 
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to bring out the English edition of my Mahatma Gandhi; I 
told him that it would only be possible for me to give him the 
rights of this book for India; he will not be able to export it 
because The Century Magazine of New York has acquired the 
exclusive rights of the English translation in all countries 
except India. 

Ganesan has written that my Gandhi has also been pub¬ 
lished in Hindi and Gujrati. I shall be delighted if he could 
send me a copy of each of these Indian editions as curios. 

Your excellent “grand-ma" Mrs. Cruppi is worried to know 
that you have so much work and has asked me to communi¬ 
cate that to you. It is a pity you could not make use of these 
few months to recoup yourself on your return, and put in 
order all your impressions of Europe accumulated in the last 
two years. Watch out your health! 

I am not too well either; in the last few months, I have once 
again been afflicted with that old familiar illness: persistent 
insomnia. It is beginning to recede. — My sister and father 
are fine; they are sending you their warmest friendly regards. 

So long, my dear friend, trust me as a wholeheartedly 
devoted friend. 

Romain HOLLAND. 

(1) At the Facultad de Altos Estudies de Mexico in 1923, 
Prof. Heramba L. Gupta taught Tagore's works and some 
selected episodes of the Mahabharata. Among the publica¬ 
tions of the Ministry of Public Instruction are: (in press) 
Tagore: Obras exogidas (La Luna Nueva,) Personalidad, 
Nacionalismo, Sadhana, Primera traduccion integra y literal 
hecha en el Departamento. — And I have the honour to be 
with Tagore the onfy living sutist whose works (Les Vies des 
hommes iliustres) have been published on behalf of the 
Publication Department of Public Instruction in order to 
distribute them in schools. 
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10 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

31 January 1924. 

Cher Maitre, 

Your affectionate lines on the title page of Mahatma Gandhi 
moved me profoundly. Ever since my return I am in a mad 
whirl! My Calcutta University courses and the organisation 
work in Santiniketan engrossed practically all my time and 
attention. The whole of the winter I was working 3 or 4 days 
every week with Tagore. Mr. Andrews is absent in Europe. 
Pearson is gone for ever! So you understand that I simply 
must give all my spare moments — just standing in the 
breach! But international programme evokes very limited 
sympathy compared with other programmes. We have nar¬ 
rowed our demands to the humble sum of five lacs = 
5,00,000 rupees to be kept as a permanent capital ensuring 
the financial stability of our university. We hope to raise 
funds and the intelligentsia is responding. Our educational 
programme would be worked out intensively during this 
year. 

The new Hindu University of Benaras invited Tagore and 
myself to lecture in their convocation week. Tagore spoke on 
the ideals of Eastern education and I had to lecture on my 
impressions of Western universities. Impressing on the mind 
of our university-builders the need for cooperation with 
continental universities, I had to point out how some of the 
most important of European thought-currents are flowing 
outside the university walls. That is why we see thought- 
leaders like Rolland and Russell as “academic outcasts”! My 
speech was keenly appreciated and I had to deliver another 
lecture on the “academic life in Paris”. Our boys are sincerely 
enthusiastic about European culture, only their absurd 
university programme and ridiculously boring examinations 
take all zeal out of them. We are trying to supply its corrective 
through Tagore s university. But that is only one while we 
need 100 such institutions. However we are happy that the 
beginning has been made: results may come slowly or may 
not come — we have seen the light and that is something. 
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I propose to translate and publish one of your papers in 
the next number of our Quarterly. The matter was already 
fixed for this number so we couldn't put any new thing. The 
next one would be your Shakespeare and meanwhile, we 
hope, you would send us some other article of yours. As 
regards your Credo we propose to publish it (in English 
translation) separately in a small book form, if you have no 
objection. We have in mind the project of launching a 
Visim-Bharati Series — series of booklets that would act as 
indices to the undercurrent of international thoughts. I shall 
try to get small contributions from your friends like Hermann 
Hesse, Bertrand Russell and others. In India we are sadly in 
need of the “open air." There is an unfortunate obsession 
about domestic problems and the great Gandhi is not here 
to raise parochial things to the region of spiritual struggle. 
The Swarajists are now engaged in a purely political cam¬ 
paign: election, seats and speeches...while Gandhi’s con¬ 
structive programme is eternally postfMDned! A few small 
institutions are struggling to tackle social and educational 
issues and the whole sympathy of Tagore is with them. We 
have no big resources in men and money but we are happy 
to fight under the banner of Tagore for we know that the real 
salvation is along that path. Only I wish that I have a little 
leisure to work on the materials that you were kind enough 
to supply me with. From June I shall be free if in the 
meantime I am not kidnapped by Tagore in his trip to 
Eastern Asia! There is a chance of his visiting China, Japan 
in March and he wishes me to accompany him. It is not yet 
definitely settled. We want to feel the pulsation of the Asiatic 
soul, we want to mix with the young workers of China and 
Japan and then settle permanently in Santiniketan where 
we shall invite our friends of the Occident so far as our means 
allow that — if we only have an Indian Carnegie or Rockfeller 
to support our plan! We would have brought you here and 
built for you an International Peace Temple on the 
Himalayas! Hope you are keeping good health with your 
father and sister. 

With profound greetings. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Sunday, 16 March 1924. 

Dear friend. 

Thank you for your letter of 31 January and the invaluable 
original edition of Cygne which I have received today. — Will 
this reach you before you leave for China? Because I am sure 
you will accompany Tagore, and I don’t need to tell you that 
Tagore’s health must be taken care of. His health is so dear 
to all of us and how much we need to conserve his life! 

How I aspire to pass a few months in India near him! 
Although 1 take good care not to attribute to myself the 
intellectual importance of Tagore. I believe that our conver¬ 
sations could, indeed, be fruitful and help in the mutual 
understanding of Europe and Asia. My destiny must not rob 
me of this happiness! — I have told you that, in spite of my 
poor health which is constantly threatening, my sister and 
I could not make it to Santiniketan due to one reason: my 
father, who cannot be taken along with us nor left behind in 
Europe. 

I am still leading the same kind of life — with my duties, 
my worldwide correspondence, the almost daily visits. — 
(Recently, I met a young Pars! from Poona, Framrose Pestonji 
Pocha, who spoke with Gandhi after his operation at the 
hospital). — Added to this, in recent times, are a surfeit of 
unpleasant things. I have suddenly come to know that the 
Ollendorff publishing house has been sold off to another 
publisher whom I don’t know. Sold, the whole collection of 
books, all the contracts of authors, all the personnel of the 
house right up to the directors — without the knowledge of 
anyone. All this is the work of one man: the Administrator 
general, a speculator, who tries his hand in all other kinds 
of business, and for whom it was no more than Just one card 
dropped in a game of cards. (One speculates appallingly in 
Paris and with the catastrophic fall in the value of franc, the 
stockbrokers have amassed a fortune in France.) This is how 
in the twentieth century, books and authors are disposed of 
like cattle! 1 have put my Interests in the hands of an 
advocate. But Justice is done in such a way that — even 
though my cause is right — if I went to court to take back 
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my works, I would have to wait two to three years for the 
verdict — during which period my books at Ollendorff (3 or 
4 of them) would remain stranded: therefore, one has to 
come to some sort of an agreement. 

I think I have told you about the German translation by 
Karl Eugen Neumann of the Palt-Kanon. The publisher, 
R.Piper, of Munich, has sent me a new edition, of which he 
has brought out 30,000 copies: it has had considerable 
success, which is not merely literary; the Buddhist 
philosophy has captivated the Germanic mind. Piper has 
listed the opinions of writers of the stature of Hermann 
Hesse. Gerhardt Hauptmann. Kayserling etc., who think 
that the renderings by Neumann have the same historical 
and literary importance in Europe for the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures as the translations of the Bible by Luther in Germany 
for the sacred hebraic books. I have requested Piper to send 
the complete collection of these translations to Santiniketan, 
for I want to know what Tagore and you think of these. But. 
before everything else, what is the historic value of these 
sacred books in Pali translated by Neumann vis-a-vis the life 
and thoughts of the Buddha? Here is the list: 

1) Die Reden Gotamo Buddhos aus der Langeren Sam- 
mlung {Dighanikdyo). 

2) Die Reden Gotamo Buddhos aus der Mittleren Sam- 
mlung [MaJUhimanikdyo). 

3) Die Reden Gotamo Buddhos aus der Sammlung der 
Bruchstiieke [Suttanipdto). 

4) Die Lieder der Monche und Nonnen Gotamo Buddhos 
[Theragdttrd and Therigdttrd). 

5) Der Wahrheitpfad (Dammapadam). 

6) Die letzten Tage Gotamo Buddhos 

[Mahdparinlbbdnasuttam). 

In all there are ten volumes, all very carefuUy edited. — 
Karl Eugen Neumann who died in 1917, devoted his whole 
life to this work. Little known in his lifetime, it has created 
quite a stir. But I would like to know what the Indians think 
about it. Do you believe that these translations have the 
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documentary and religious value of the Old and the New 
Testament? 

— The French and the English editions of my small volume 
on Mahatma Gandhi have been published in sifch quick 
succession that the publishers are taken aback (the French 
publisher in particular, — that brave young man who had 
never heard of Gandhi when 1 offered him my study, but was 
nice enough to tell me: “1 do not doubt the greatness of this 
writer, since you have recommended it!” The revelation of 
Gandhi's personality has deeply moved the religious mUieu 
bf France (especially the Protestants). The Protestant church 
has failed so miserably to fulfil its task during the war years 
that many indecisive consciences without a guide are happy 
to find one in Gandhi, and consider him a faithful follower 
of Christ. Though this view is historically incorrect, it does 
contain a moral truth: and I believe that if the Mahatma 
knew this he would be happy. 

1 have been closely following the events in India from the 
newspaper clippings Ganesan and you send me. And today 
I have written a few supplementary pages for the next French 
edition of my book. 

I entirely agree with you about the publication of my Credo 
in a small volume of your series Visva- Bharati, but you must 
take the precaution of obtaining the copyright and reserve 
aU the rights for the publishing house of Santiniketan. This 
should be the unique privilege of Visva- Bharati: and no one 
else should be allowed to print it in English! 

I told you about the idealists who are presently trying to 
reawaken Ibero-Latln America, particularly the Minister of 
Public Instruction in Mexico. Jose Vasconcelos. He has 
written a long and beautiful letter which unites high thinking 
with the genius of action; he is committed to a tragic struggle 
to save a race which is threatened no less by its own vices 
than by its terrible neighbour — the United States, which he 
likens to “Modern Rome — or rather Carthage". — He has 
also sent me some of his books, including his Estudios 
Indostanicos, devoted to various religions and sects in India, 
to the philosophic systems of the Upanishads of the “great 
heterodox schools of Buddha and Jain”, — to the “Vedantic 
Renaissance" (Sankara, Ramanuja, contemporary ecclec- 
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ticism). and the Atharva Veda. — Do not ignore him! In the 
impending struggle between your ancient peoples of Asia 
and America and the plutocratic European Anglo-Saxon 
Imperialism, you must unite. I am tr3i1ng to bring you 
together. 

Doctor George Montaudon of Lausanne, a great traveller 
and scholar of anthropology, has sent me a long study of the 
complete ‘genealogy’ of ‘musical instruments’, where he 
describes the different ‘cycles of civilisations' according to 
the latest findings of the ethnologists of Europe and America. 
In one of his charts, I notice three blocks of Hindu elements 
in Central and Western Africa — especially in the region of 
the Niger. Do you have any knowledge of this? The eth¬ 
nologists think that they had come several thousand years 
ago. — This seems extraordinary to me and I shall seek 
clarification from Montaudon. 

My sister is delighted to get the Bengali dictionary and she 
can now read and understand several pages. She is fas¬ 
cinated by these studies but I must restrain her zeal lest she 
should strain her eyes. It is a pity that she did not devote 
herself to these studies earlier on. 

Did you know that our friend Hermann Hesse has married 
again? And a young woman! Who would have believed this 
anchorite to do such a thing? 

Edouard Monod-Herzen is hard at work on his huge book 
on the Aesthetics of Science. You must have heard about it 
from him or his son. In twenty years he has amassed a 
remarkable amount of documents and data which will help 
him to show the similarity between the laws of human 
creativity (in plastic arts) and the laws of the physical 
creation in mineral or vegetal nature. — Precisely at the same 
time, unaware of aU this, a high class musicologist, who is 
also a professor at the University of Berne, is going to publish 
a book where he will prove the same thesis even in music. 
He shows how certain musical forms are bom and how they 
develop like a drop of water into a cloud and a stream.... The 
European mind, it seems to me, is inevitably moving toward 
a profound understanding of the spirit of nature through the 
sciences, something that India has attained through other 
routes. And this is going to finally determine the increasing 
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rapprochement and fusion of the two thoughts of Europe 
and Asia in the coming centuries. This I believe is the destiny 
of which you and I are the voluntaiy instruments. This is 
what gives us our inner strength and joy. 

An affectionate shake of hands for you, my dear friend. Best 
regards for Tagore. 

Yours, 

Romain HOLLAND. 

We may visit Prague in May. the pretext being the centen¬ 
ary of the Czech compx>ser Smotana. There will be national 
music festivals; and we have an invitation from President 
Masaryk. 

I have just received a very touching letter from Tagore (of 
28 February) about Pearson, and the dual responsibility he 
will now have in his struggle. Please thank him profusely. I 
too shall write as soon as I can. 
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Villeneuve, 23 March 1924. 


Dear friend. 

Since my last letter I have received the works of Guiseppe de 
Lorenys: India a Buddhismo Antico (1920), Sette discorsi di 
Gotamo-Buddho translated by Nenusaune G. de Lorenys. — 
They answer one part of the questions 1 had asked you about 
the origin of Pali-Kanon and Suttapitakam. — But I have 
noticed in some of your writings that you have reacted with 
a French-like logic against the excessive importance at¬ 
tributed to Pali-Kanon. In any case, it seems a great work of 
art and philosophy, possibly reassembled and unified like 
the heroic songs of Pisistrate in an Iliad or an Odyssey, — 
or like the Evangelists long after Christs death — where one 
can nevertheless feel the presence of the master personality 
who has left his mark on the disciples and the compilers. 

Don't you agree? 

Affectionately yours, 
Romain HOLLAND. 
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S.S. Suwa Maru (Japan), 
26 June 1924. 


Mon cher Maitre! 

I demand p)ardon of you for not being able to write to you 
more frequentiy. I was only four months at home after four 
years’ sejour in Ceylon and Europe and Tagore snatched me 
away just when I have been proposing to propagate your 
thoughts amongst my Indian brothers. But probably (as 
Tagore says) those thoughts are not meant for India alone, 
they had to be scattered all over Asia. We have travelled 
through the length and breadth of China and Japan, we have 
lectured to all sorts of people, talked to striking personalities, 
remarkable groups — not always friendly — sometimes even 
positively hostile. Yet the message of Pacifism or internation¬ 
al amity — has been preached through the prophetic voice 
of Tagore and his humble disciple. In the thick of the 
spiritual fight, with two isolated Indians on our side and the 
host of capitalists and militarists. Amerioan‘'*‘civilisers’’ of the 
East and Salvationist missionaries from the West — in this 
fight we thought of you, dear Master, every day. And your 
letter reached me here — full of hope and inspiration — I 
read it so many times — I read it to Tagore and we beg to 
send you our deepest love and friendly gratitude. 

In these hurried lines. I shall only tiy to give you the bare 
outline of our work and future programme. We feel that we 
must discuss eveiything with you from day to day (as a 
matter of fact I do it every evening — don’t you feel it?) as I 
had the good fortune to do in those few days of ineffable joy 
of communion, when I used to sit at your feet in that cell-like 
study of yours in Villa Olga enveloped by the soft green 
shadow of those lovely hills and that charming lake slowly 
taking into sleep under the kiss of the evening breeze...and 
I asked all sorts of questions, like a silly garrulous baby, and 
you responded from the depth of your spiritual vision. Oh 
those days gone by! How I miss them! I have so many new 
questions on different problems! How and when shall I see 
you? Why can't my body come near you when my mind does? 
The other day Tagore had been going throu^ my poems 
composed in Europe, dedicated to the great personalities 
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that I had the privilege to meet there: Ellen Key, Hesse. 
Russell and above all. you. Master. He appreciated the 
Bengali poem which I offered as a tribute to you while leaving 
Villa Olga. There 1 compared your life to that of tlie celestial 
river. Tagore suggested another imagery: Rolland the 
fathomless lake of love filled to its brim with divine tears! 
That was the picture suggested to his mind when Tagore met 
you in Europe: those wonderful blue eyes — pure and limpid 
like the Lac Leman — yet hiding under its transparent 
brilliancy the dark deep terrific ocean of tears! Yes. I under¬ 
stand Poet Tagore’s appreciation ofyour soul and I composed 
another poem on you — which I shall send you soon. Tagore 
feels that you are his only living spiritual comrade now; 
though he does not write to you, he feels your presence and 
whenever your letter comes to me or to him he asks me to 
read it to him over and over. The letter which you wrote to 
him on Pearson moved him deeply and your brotherly en¬ 
quiries about his health in every letter touched his heart 
profoundly. He has a sort of premonition — I don’t know why 
— that he has only a few more years to live and work — yet 
the work is so vast, the battle is just beginning — and he 
wishes with all his soul that his brother Rolland would live 
long long years to carry on the work of international fellow¬ 
ship. As for me. I can’t even endure the idea of Uvii^g in a 
world from which both Tagore and you are absent! May both 
of you live long with us. that is my only prayer. 

And how wonderful is the coincidence in the progression 
of your souls! You have been sending us details about your 
new relationship with the idealists of Latin America: even in 
your last letter you talked about Mexico and wonder of 
wonders — here in Japan, the representative of Latin 
American Republics comes to invite Tagore to their centen¬ 
ary celebrations in I>ecember! They have in fact extorted a 
promise from Tagore that he would come with two of his 
professors (including my humble self) and they would pay 
all expenses. So our future programme is this: Tagore has¬ 
tens back to India to get ready and I get down in French 
Indo-Chlna studying the Cambodgian monuments — 
Angkor Vat etc. with Mon. Firiot who has kindly invited us. 
If my University of Calcutta grants me further leave of six 
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months (as 1 hope they will, on the request of Tagore) then I 
shall Join Tagore a few weeks before his departure for South 
America in early September. Tagore wants veiy much that I 
should accompany him. He has been invited to lecture in 
Italy and Spain not yet visited by him: so arriving in Italy 
early October, visiting Italy and Spain, he should sail from 
Spain for Peru to be present in the celebration of December. 
If we happen to spend October in Italy and Spain may we 
not hope to see you somewhere near the frontiers so that we 
have the benefit of your advice and experience? You are in 
touch with the leaders of Latin America and your directions 
would be invaluable: so please let us know, dear Master, 
where and how can we meet. My address upto the end of 
July is Chez Mon. Firiot, Directeur de I’Ecole Frangaise d’ 
Extreme-Orient. Hanoi, (Indo-China) and afterwards c/o 
Tagore, Santiniketan, Bengal. India. 

I beg to thank you from the bottom of my heart for giving 
us information and news about so many of our friends: Mrs. 
Cruppi, Monod-Herzens etc. Please remember me to them 
whenever you write to them. My unsettled life has made it 
difficult for me to write to them regularly but you know how 
I am being drifted from shore to shore! But everywhere I find 
marvellous confirmation of the truth for which you are 
struggling, my Master! In Shanghai, Nanking, Peking, 
Tol<yo, Kyoto, Osaka, wherever I had the honour to be invited 
to address young groups, I have the great joy of realizing that 
your spirit is working slowly, silently but steadily in the Far 
East. With what a joy and pride I conveyed my personal 
testimony to your great work and though China still seems 
to be walking largely in somnambulism Japan is fully awake 
and fast orienting to a new psychology. 1 shall some day 
publish my notes if I find a publisher in Europe. Meanwhile 
I feel that the great spirit of Peace and Universal Love which 
became incarnate in the Buddha 25 centuries ago is working 
today amongst you, Gandhi and Tagore. I am very happy to 
know about the success of Karl Neumann’s translations of 
Buddhist scriptures. It also shows the spirit of the age. Most 
of those boolra have already been translated but left the 
public cold, because those translations were scholastic pas¬ 
time of philologists! Neumann has succeeded partially be- 
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cause he consecrated his life to that work. But the Pall- 
Kanon tackled by him represents only one aspect of Bud¬ 
dhism: the Sanskrit Kanon has been studied in detail by 
French savants: please ask Prof. Masson Oursel to lend you 
Sylvain Levi's articles. Mon. Senart's Le Mahavastu, Mon. J. 
Przulyski’s thesis on Asokavadana {submitted this year in 
Sorbonne) and you wiU find the stupendous world of the 
Mahayana, the Great Vehicle. 

But all these are attempts by scholars to interpret a man 
and a movement which are not circumscribed by mere 
scholarship. None can understand Christ but a smaU Christ. 
The Buddha has not yet found his true biographer. We are 
waiting for a personality who would live his life — suffer his 
sufferings, realize his supreme joy and through that intense 
personal realisation sift the huge mass of scholastic and 
monastic material embodied in the Buddhistic literature — 
then only we shall have a true spiritual biography of Buddha. 
With love and salutations, and respectful greetings to your 
dear father. 

Ever yours, 
Kalidas NAG. 

P.S. I am very soriy to know about the troubles caused by 
Ollendorff; but I hope you will manage ever 3 rthing safely. 
Please keep your mind at ease — and guard your health with 
utmost care: you probably do not know how precious is your 
life — my Master! The world needs you — counts upon you. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Friday, 18 July 1924. 


Dear friend. 

Your letter of 26 June gave us great joy and I thank you for 
your affection! 1 was anxious because I had not heard from 
you for a long time, and even this morning 1 expressed my 
worries in a letter to Mrs. Cruppi. I am going to reassure her. 

I cannot help admiring how you could make a long Journey 
in so little timt, without any sacrifice to your health or that 
of our beloved Tagore. We are thrilled to know that you may 
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visit us in October. If you travel from Italy to Spain, you wUl 
have to cross Switzerland via Milan-Simplon-Geneva, Lyon. 
Tarascon, Toulouse and the Pyrenean Southern France, that 
beautiful region which you are not familiar with, where lives 
Mrs. Cruppi. Think of it that any moment we can fell on your 
way; and we wish that Tagore and you will stop over at 
Villeneuve. if possible, for a few days. There is so much to 
say. Perhaps you will find here Mrs. Cruppi too; she is 
expected to see me in the second half of October. She can 
come earlier than that, if necessary, to meet you. 


Your plans of a visit to South America seems very interest¬ 
ing to me. But one must be on one’s guard against the 
conditions of the invitation. You mention a representative in 
Japan of the ‘Latin American Republics’ which will celebrate 
their centenary. I am not too sure what is meant by 
‘Republics’; because the Ibero-Latin American states are 
almost always divided by national rivalries, when they are 
not torn apart by class struggles, that is. Then where exactly 
have you been invited? I have a hunch that it is in Peru. Be 
on your guard, then! For it has one of the most narrow¬ 
minded and clerical governments of our time. Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, the remarkable American idealist, who I 
referred to in my letter, is a Peruvian himself and has been 
exiled from his country for his liberal ideas and forced to 
take shelter in Mexico. In all probability, you are going to 
deal with the same government which has deported him. 
Make sure you do not lose your freedom of thought if you go 
there. And keep in touch with the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion iSecretarto de Ekiucation Publica) of Mexico, Don Jose 
Vasconcelos (at Mexico, D.F.), who is, as I have told you, the 
true spiritual leader of the free and progressive forces of 
Ibero-l^tin America: you will get correct information from 
him. There is no doubt that he will be delighted to receive 
Tagore and you. I am writing to him. giving him your address. 

Brazil is burning. In Argentina, you must be acquainted 
with the famous German professor F. Nicolai, author of The 
Biology of War, presently teaching at the University of Cor¬ 
doba. Very recently, I had a visit from the Rector of the 
Universite de la Plata, who told me how the spirit of progress 
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has had to struggle in those countries. Tagore’s visit can be 
greatfy consoling for him. 

My sister and 1 have finished a month-long trfp (in May- 
June) to Vienna and Prague. We went to some really fine 
shows, listened to music (there were grand musical festivals 
in both places) and have met interesting personalities like 
Prof. Dr. Freud. At Prague, we were the guests of President 
Masaryk. who is perhaps a unique example in Europe of a 
wise man at the helm of affairs. He has a highly impartial 
and dispassionate sense of justice. He wants to harmonise 
(...) and in his nascent state made up of different races, does 
his best to unite the peoples, who were at loggerheads with 
each other till yesterday: the Czechs, the Slovaks, the Ger¬ 
mans. He has largely opened his country to the exiles from 
Russia; Prague itself has four universities: Czech, German, 
Russian and Ukranian. — But you must be aware of all this, 
having spent a few weeks near that charming city. — There, 
as in Vienna. 1 received the warmest ovation (they presented 
me with the performances of some of my plays). Predictably, 
the French officials were conspicuous by their absence. 

Your impressions of China and Japan interest me immen¬ 
sely, and are quite like my own distant intuitions. I seem to 
have some kind of antennae through which I can communi¬ 
cate with all the comers of the earth, — especially with 
Japan. But I have always missed an intellectual rapport with 
China, which seems far too engrossed in its own political 
and practical problems. Nevertheless, here lies on the table 
a noble letter from a young Chinese writer of 23, J.B. Kin Yu 
Yu (probably you have met him at the Institut technique 
franco-chinois of Dr. Vallet?). He has asked for permission 
to tianslate Jean-Christophe: and from what he says about 
my book, about the new ideal of humanity that he finds there 
and which he wants to see realised in his own country, 
makes me feel once again the profound oneness of humanity. 

Very often we receive visits from Indians. Last month it was 
Lajpat Rai, who had come to Switzerland to recover his 
health, badly affected by two years' imprisonment. He has a 
sharp critical intelligence of the European kind; he judges 
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his enemies as well as his friends, even Gandhi himself, with 
lucidity. 


This spring I have completed a new one act play — of my 
cycle of Revolution — which is quite long and very dramatic: 
Le Jeu de iAmour et de la Mort. — I have embarked upon an 
important work that can only be published after my death: 
it is provisionally called my Mlroirde Vie, — a kind of history 
of my inner life and the profound forces that have manifested 
themselves there since my childhood: thus I touch upon the 
most mysterious depths of a being and his race — the hidden 
God who is our true Being and of which my individual I is 
only an outward garment. These thoughts are familiar to an 
Indian, but much less to a European. And the European 
analytic method that I add to my religious intuition will make 
some of these revelations more striking. As I descend into 
my inmost self, I can feel the all-powerful Master who has 
been holding me in his arms from the first day. 

You know that Spinoza had charged my adolescent mind 
like thunder, no doubt because my own electricity needed 
his to break forth into a revealing lightning. Recently I have 
read him again and noted down a passage which might 
interest you. One of his students, who had abandoned and 
rejected him in order to be catholic, wrote to him an arrogant 
letter, feigning to teach him a thing or two. Spinoza replied: 
“You are so proud of your religion. What do you know of 
religion? Do you know the Indian religions?" These words, so 
rare from a 17th century Western philosopher, would lead 
us to conclude that Spinoza was acquainted with the 
religious thought of Asia. 

Surely enough, he was more familiar with it than Sylvain 
Levi! The latter (who told me yesterday that he was a student 
of TEcole Normale Superieure) has been slandering 
everywhere my book on Gandhi. Do you know why he 
reproaches it? Because I have attributed a strong religious 
sentiment to the Indians. No, he says, Indians are not 
religious, "because they are not educated"! (One must admire 
the lack of perception of this rationalist!) “The religious 
thoughts of Gandhi are of little concern to them", he con¬ 
tinues. “If they listen to his call, it is just because these idlers 
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find it useful to cease work in the factories" etc.... I add that 
our great intellectuals are equally short-sighted when they 
pretend to judge Christ and Christianity. Thoi Salsmen 
Reinachs, the Conchonds and the Loisys do not have the 
slightest religious sense. And yet precisely, it is the religious 
phenomena that these cripples take upon themselves to 
explain. 

Tagore’s words, which you convey to me, have deeply 
moved me. How sweet it would have been to spend a few 
months with him! — Alas! If he has the premonition that he 
will not live long, how many more reasons do I have to believe 
the same things for myself, — I who do not have his 
harmonious physique, and who for many years have not had 
a single day of physical well-being. — struggling with con¬ 
gestion and breathlessness. I have always felt the presence 
of death within myself from my childhood days which has 
corroded the interior of my body. It has been a perpetual 
mental struggle; it is only because of my creativity that the 
destructive demon has been held at bay. But in this relent¬ 
less duel, an hour will come which will catch me unawares. 
The blade of the adversary will plunge prompt and deep. 

But I do not complain. I love tragedy. And my life has always 
been one. I have learnt to envelop it, Uke in Greek tragedies, 
with the serenity of the chorus. 

So long, dear friend. I earnestly hope to see you again. My 
sister, my father and I send you our sincerest regards. 
Convey to Tagore my love and admiration for this long 
journey which he dared to undertake. To my mind, this will 
bring together China and India considerably. I am very 
happy to know that it has been a success. 

Watch each other’s health. 


With all heart, 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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Singapore. 
3 Sep., 1924. 


Cher Maitre, 

I beg your pardon for causing a little anxiety by not sending 
news for some time as I learn from Mme Cruppi’s letter. It is 
your greatness, cher Maitre, that in the midst of your 
worldwide activities, you can think of a humble creature like 
me. That I always think about you though I do not find 
necessary respite to write letters, you need not disbelieve. 
Parting from Tagore in Hongkong I spent the month of July 
in the French Indo-China. I posted a letter to you from 
Shanghai and another discussing your L'Ete from Hanoi. I 
hope you have received them. The whole of July I stvidied 
vigorously partly in your splendid library {the best in the 
Orient for scientific study of Asiatic history) of the Ecole 
Frangaise in Hanoi and partly amidst the gigantic monu¬ 
ments of Angkor. They are indispensable for my work in the 
university. Then as soon as I was in the city I felt that an 
Indian doctor of the Paris University is a sufficiently inter¬ 
esting creature here to attract the world of journalists! So 
they forced interviews and published them each in his own 
original way! They come to ask about Gandhi: and when I 
give them what I feel about your great study on the Mahatma, 
they nod their heads piously (Oh! the journalists) but when 
they publish my interview they try to avoid your name as 
much as possible! It is funny. I have sent a cutting in my 
last letter and today I send some interesting documents. 

While in Indo-China I received the sad and disconcerting 
news of the sudden death of the Vice Chancellor of our 
university — Sir Asutosh Mookerjee — a great personality of 
large ide£is. It was he who made it possible for me to travel 
with Tagore, granting leave with pay and promising to cover 
my expenses of this trip. His death upxset aU these plans, no 
money came from the university and 1 was confronted with 
the possibility of leaving the work incomplete and return 
home. But my experiences of those years, hard struggle as 
a student in Europe helped me here and supplied me with 
necessary audacity to complete my work. I added no doubt 
something to ray debts but I have the consolation of survey- 
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ing all the important centres of spiritual collaboration be¬ 
tween India and the Far East. I was obliged to do this work 
in six months instead of in one year (as I expected), but I 
have made at least a prellminaiy survey and I am happy. 

Leaving French Indo-China I entered the Dutch East Indies 
and spent my last month (August) studying the relics of 
Indian civilisation in the islands of Java and Bali. Here also 
there are great temples like Prambanam and Boroboudour 
but what is most important is that art is not simply ar¬ 
chaeological but living with these people. We gave them no 
doubt our great epics: the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
but what splendid dance-commentaries and musical glosses 
have been composed by our Polynesian brothers for our 
Indian texts! What a marvellous sense of rhythm! We have 
nothing like that in India; Malay Polynesians are our elder 
brothers here — we should sit at their feet. Their orchestra 
of (...), their animate sense of rhythm, their classic dignity 
in dance measures — all suggest the Ocean to be their real 
master. I am enraptured how the great Epics of my ancestors 
are lived today by our Javanese colleagues. You must see 
their dances and their shadow plays, cher Maitre, when you 
come to the East. 

Oh when would you come! During all my excursions and 
observations I have been calling you. How deeply I missed 
you! What a world of questions 1 have to ask you. Orient can 
never have a better guide and a truer friend from the 
Occident. Yet, you cannot come. It is our misfortune. I see 
Indian youths passionately adoring your thoughts and 
ideals. I find the young Chinese bombarding me with ques¬ 
tions about your life, your works; 1 discover the wonderful 
women workers of Japan devouring your books.... I see you 
everywhere in our Orient — yet you are not with us physi¬ 
cally! How I dream that 1 would travel with you through this 
awakening Orient as I did with Tagore! 

Master Tagore would sail for Spain (and thence for South 
America) about the 4th week of September. So 1 am hasten¬ 
ing back to Calcutta just to see him before his departure. I 
shall have to struggle during the coming months to pay off 
my debts as much as possible. So I have given up the idea 
of starting with Tagore again. I hope he will be able to meet 
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you somewhere in Europe. Mr. Andrews will be with him. I 
shall send you his address from Calcutta where I hope to 
return by the 16th of September. Please address letters to 
10. Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, as usual. 

I hope your dear father and sister Madeleine are keeping 
good health with you. I shall write to her from Calcutta. My 
cordial greetings to Monod-Herzen and all friends whom 1 
remember fervently. With profound salutations, 1 remain, 
cher Maitre, 

Yours ever devotedly, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve(Vaud), Villa Olga. 

Monday. 29 September 1924. 

Dear friend. 

We have received your fine and interesting travel-letters, — 
the last one from Singapore sent on September 3. We convey 
our affectionate thanks. But it is distressing to learn that 
you are not coming to Europe this autumn with Tagore as 
we had hoped. How instructive it would have been to con¬ 
verse with you for a long time...how many things about 
China and Japan I could have learnt from you and which we 
shall never be able to know. Because one does not write even 
one-tenth of what one has seen and felt.... And sometimes 
one requires the actual presence of a friend, to evoke images 
from the depth of the mind that one has forgotten. — At least 
don't forget to note down, at leisure, all your impressions of 
that great journey. I attribute tremendous historical impor¬ 
tance to it: because this should renew the intellectual ties 
between the three great civilisations of far East Asia. You 
must be happy that you were a part of it. — The journey to 
South America is of far lesser interest, especially in the 
conditions in which Tagore has to make it. 


Talking about this, I must tell you about my worries. I have 
already written to you (and you must have received it in 
Santiniketan) that Tagore should be on his guard against 
political parties with very divergent ideas who are trying to 
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exploit him. — And precisely it is Peru which has invited him 
has present^ indulged in a conservative and a clerical 
reactionism. I have since asked some of my American 
friends; and what I learnt is worse than what I Had feared. 
One of the noblest Peruvian idealists. Haya de la Torre, who 
like prince Kropotkin hails from one of the most aristocratic 
families of Peru and has entirely devoted himself to the cause 
of the oppressed, has been banished from Peru by the 
government and has sought shelter in Mexico (the most 
advanced of the Ibero-Latln American countries in terms of 
ideas and education). He has written a long letter to me 
requesting me to pass it on to Tagore so that he can realize 
the exact situation. He shows how, under the garb of 
republic and democracy, Peru is controlled by an autocratic 
government, which itself is little more than a servile instru¬ 
ment in the hands of North-American capitalism. Yankee 
imperialism has Installed a naval military base in Peru, “all 
set to launch an International war, as and when it would be 
convenient for Washington to begin it”. Another North- 
American mission is trying to p>opularise the cult of Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism among the future generations of Peru. 
Plenty of official and university literature sing psalms of love 
and devotion for capitalism the great civiUser. And Haya de 
la Torre remembers the gunfires which have wiped off in 
recent years workers, local people and even students of Peru. 

Some other letters from Uruguay, coming from the prin¬ 
cipal young literary and intellectual groups, echoed similar 
feelings. I take the responsibility of sending some of these to 
Tagore. 

But I do not know where to reach him. He is surely no 
longer in India. Should I look for him in Europe? — I have 
written to Andrews about eight days ago, giving him all the 
details. But Andrews too must have left India. If you have 
some way of reaching him quickly, do so and give me also 
his addresses in Europe. I guess he should be in Lima 
around the 10th of E)ecember. Probably he will not leave 
Spain before the end of November. So where to contact him? 

You have expressed the friendly wish that I visit India. 
Believe me, I too want it and am seriously considering it. My 
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health, however fragile. Is not a factor. I am not even afinki 
of dying in Asia. Indeed that would be an appropriate end to 
my life. (I am not in a huriy to finish it, but if 1 have to, I am 
ready.) The only thing that stops me is my father. I would 
like to take him along, if necessary, because It would not be 
human to leave him alone. My sister and I, we are con¬ 
templating the possibilities of undertaking this great Jour¬ 
ney. Some Japanese friends we met this summer. — very 
rich and editors of important reviews in Tokyo — the 
Hirasawas (Mrs. Hirasawa writes under the pseudonym 
Seiko Yoshimura) have invited us to Japan. They want me 
to give lectures in Tokyo and offer to pay all the expenses 
from India to Japan, including holida 3 rings. They will or¬ 
ganise it and write to me later on. If I decide to go, it will not 
be before the spring of 1926, after spending the winter of 
1925-26 in India. By then, of course, a lot of things may 
happen. The awesome tension between Japan and America 
can set ablaze the two shores of the Pacific. — But it is not 
forbidden to cherish beautiful dreams till one’s death. — In 
any case, my dear friend. I cherish the hope to see you again. 


We have spent quite a satisfying summer. A great many 
people visited us almost every day. Obviously, there were 
very few French and they too came to see me secretly: my 
poor comp>atriots, so bold once upon a time, have grown so 
pusillanimous! You wiU be apiused to know that my book on 
Gandhi, which was completely ignored by all French papers, 
has caused a high flutter in the conscience of France like 
elsewhere, and has instigated the French nationalists to the 
extent that the Euro-Asian question has become the bone of 
contention in the magazines, and the fanatics are crying 
wolf. The same writer who published a pamphlet during the 
war Romaln Rolland against France, where he indicted me 
in the name of the State — Henri Massis — denounces me 
now, with much fanfare, for hatching a huge conspiracy to 
sell the. West to Asia. And. naturally, I am the chief culprit! 
— The most curious thing about it is that instead of shrug¬ 
ging ofif the whole matter one pretends to discuss it seriously 
in the journals of the younger generation. — Some other 
Catholic writers, indignant because Gandhi’s life reminds 
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them of the example of Christ, declares that he is an ‘‘Anti* 
Christ" like Tagore! — Asia is reawakening everywhere, one 
can see that (often in absurd and even grotesque /orms) and 
Europe, which has grown so anemic, is striking back in 
advance against this influence. On the other hand, one can 
see the emergence of small groups in different parts of 
Europe, who are trying to bring together, confront and unite 
the thoughts of Europe and Asia. Thus, we have the 
Academic philosophique, which has just sent me the 
manifesto and the prospectus of a new review: Synqx)sion 
Zeitsduifl auf dem Burgberg. Erlangen (Germany). The chief 
editors are Wilhelm Senary (Erlangan) and Friedrich 
Wiirzbach (Mitnchen). They have already brought out 
several important volumes by Paul Natorp. 

I have attended the first week of the Assembly of the Society 
of Nations in Geneva. I have heard Macdonald and Herriot, 
and privately met Wells and Nansen. Certainly there is 
plenty of goodwill now to get out of the chaos. But one has 
waited far too long, what was possible two years ago is no 
longer so. This is the vice of the politics of the whole of Europe 
since the death of Bismark. She is always late by several 
years. And time is the principal factor in politics. — Things 
are happening too fast. Humanity is caught in a whirlwind. 

I doubt whether one can prevent the huge collision towards 
which the United States is blindly heading forward! — with 
all those who surround it: Asia as well as Ibero-Latin 
America. (And, naturally, Bolshevic Russia is on the watch.) 
The affairs and the disputes of Europe have receded to the 
background. 1 don’t think a new Franco-German war is on 
the cards. Europe is becoming a satellite. — But not yet In 
the art of thinking. She resembles a Greece caught in a snare 
between the Roman empire and the empires of the Orient. 
— Shall we succeed finally (after the big shock) in making a 
fusion of the three, in co-relating their geniuses? You and I, 
in our small capacities, but steadfast in our faith, are 
working towards that. Great task ahead! 

We had the pleasure of having Edouard Monod-Herzen and 
his wife as our guests for 3/4 days, — then Gabriel for a day. 
During a whole afternoon. Edouard displayed with the help 
of photographs the first volume of his unpublished works on 
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the aesthetics and the laws of nature. Admirable. He has 
made discoveries which will please Jagdis Ch. Bose, and will 
supplement the latter's llndingis. 

So long, dear friend. sister and I send you our afifec- 
donate regards. 

Yours. 

Romaln ROLLAND. 

We are expecting Mrs. Cruppi. She will stay for a week. 
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Valmont near Villeneuve. 
21 October 1924. 


Dear friend. 

You know how worried I was about Tagore’s visit to South 
America. I gathered all the information he would need, and 
I wanted to send them to him. 

Tagore arrived in Paris, but did not inform me of his arrival 
in Europe. Since was I a little suspicious of his negligence 
to write, 1 had fortunately requested Rana a few days ago to 
keep me informed of the dates of Tagore’s arrival and depar¬ 
ture. I also conveyed to him how urgent it was to send Tagore 
the letters of various important figures from Mexico. Peru 
and Argentina. (Among them there were even some official 
invitations addressed to him.) Rana wrote to me that Tagore 
was in Paris with his son and daughter-in-law. I immediately 
sent him by registered post to pass on to Tagore’s hands an 
envelope containing those crucial letters. — Rana did not 
ackno^edge the receipt of the parcel and today I received a 
word — four or five lines from Tagore, dated 17th October, 
which has no reference to the parcel nor the letters I sent 
3 rou as well as Rana In South Africa: be simpb^ ^ 

leaving Cherbourg for South America the same day, and 
"wishes to see me on his return”. 

I am veiy sad and Irritated. For three months. I have been 
worrying a great deal about this matter and it IS really 
serious (my American correspondents have confirmed the 
seriousness of the uliole thing). And Mdien finally Tagore 
comes to Europe, he does not even have the time to inform 
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me of the time and place where we could meet. I was in a 
nursing home near Villeneuve for about twelve days to 
undergo some medical treatment before the advent of winter. 
But if I had known at the right time Tago/e’s date of 
departure for South America, 1 would nevertheless have gone 
to Paris to help him. And he does not even bother to inform 
me about the date of departure, — This is depressing. 

I am sure, my friend, that had you come to Europe things 
would not have come to such a pass: you would have found 
a way, at any cost, to act as a messenger between Paris and 
Villeneuve. * — But how does it happen that none of those 
who are accompanying him could write to me in time? 

It is equaUy unfortunate that Tagore could not come here, 
where by some extraordinary coincidence two of the most 
remarkable South American personalities were present in 
the outskirts of Villeneuve: the young idealist leader of 
students and liberal workers of Peru. Raul Victor Haya de la 
Torre (banished from the country by the same tyrannic and 
reactionary government which has invited Tagore) and the 
finest poetess of Spanish America, the Chilean Gabriela 
Mistral. They would have made things easier for Tagore with 
their counsel and (Gabriela being veiy popular in her own 
countiy) made way for his reception in America. 

It is a matter of deep regret for me that all those elements 
—of information and understanding— have been dismissed 
too lightfy- 

Tagore gives me hope, vaguely, that he may come here on 
his return from America. At any time, I shall be delighted. 
But, as &r as Tagore is concerned, it will be of no use for 
him because my counsel would be of little consequence. 
Moreover, it will be probably in the middle of winter, and 
ViUeneuve will be less pleasant than now when we are 
enjoying a delightful autumn: four weeks of an unchanging 
sIqt and soft sun with the whole range of colours of dying 
wood: a symphony of gold, red, chestnut or shining azure. 
Stretched over the slope of the hills bordering oh lake Leman, 
these autumnal forests create such a splendid effect of 
tapestry! 
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So long, my dear friend. I shall write a longer letter when I 
. find time. 

Affectionately yours, 
Romain HOLLAND. 

I also, counted on Tagore's visit for some information I 
urgently require. But now I have no other option but to seek 
your kind help. By all means, it is a little long. This is what 
it is all about: 

My sister’s translation of Tagore’s novelette A quatre parties 
(or Quatuor) will be published shortly by La Revue 
Europeenne (not to be confused with Europe which has 
refused to publish it and with which I have fallen our because 
of this.) I shall write a short preface for it, but I need some 
clarifications. 

1) Approximately when was this novelette written? 

2) Which are his principal novels still unpublished in 
European languages? Could you give the approximate 
chronology? 

3) Does it appear to you that Tagore had an Indian or 
European model for his novels or short stories? 

4) I shall specially highli^t the humourous character of 
the observer — little-known to the Europeans — in these 
works. Is not this trait more frequent among the Hindu 
authors (and even in the sacred ancient texts) than the 
Europeans think? 
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VlUeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Tuesday. 28 October 1924. 

Dear fHend. 

Today I have received a letter from Rana whi^h makes me 
anxious about Tagore. His son. afflicted with serious 
stomach ailments, cannot accompany him any longer. In¬ 
stead of Joining him in America, as was earlier decided, he 
will now consult a specialist in London before finally coming 
back to Paris for treatment. So Tagore will be left alone there 
with his secretaiy. (E>o you know the man?) Rana does not 
even know the itinerary which Tagore will follow in America. 
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Therefore, it is not possible for me to send him the addresses 
of the American intellectuals he would have been interested 
in. or who could have been at his disposal if he needed their 
help. Can you explain to me this excessive haste?—Anyway, 
if Tagore can return in good health that would be enough. I 
do not ask for anything else from the star which is driving 
him. 


Now that you are settled in India, my dear friend, you will 
have a little more time to write down your notes. Do write 
piease, and before eveiything else, write about your travel In 
China and Japan. In my opinion, this is a great historic 
event, and it is important not to leave out anything. When 
you have finished it, I would request you to send me a copy 
in English. I have no doubt that our friend Emil Roniger will 
be very glad to publish it. His publishing house Rotapfelver^ 
lag of Zurich has grown considerably. The German version 
of my book on Gandhi was perfectly launched in the Ger¬ 
man-speaking countries. Rotapjelverlag has recently bought 
the rights of 5 other books of mine (The Lye of Beethoven. 
Michelangelo, some volumes of drama etc.) from another 
German publisher. — More and more. Roniger is trying to 
transform his house into a home of International Culture — 
Hans der Freundschcyt, a house of Euro-Asian friendship. 
Your book would be invaluable to him, and we would give it 
a large distribution in Europe. Therefore, write it and think 
of us. 

I have Just read in a new French edition (translated by 
Foucher) the Buddha of Oldenberg. And, in spite of the 
seriousness with which the doctrines are discussed. I was 
struck by Oldenberg’s Inability to comprehend the mind of 
India, — particularly the ancient. pre-Buddhist India. Even 
there, one can find a tone of dis^infiil superiority which 
hurts me. Still the same presumptuous and superficial 
tendency to compare the West with the East by tilting the 
balance. — Inde^, professors are the same eveiy>^ere. 
(Except in Calcutta. I would like to believe!) They know 
efflriything, but do not understand very much.... 

My new play is present^ being printed in Paris and Ger¬ 
many. It is going to be staged in several big theatres abroad. 
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along with some of my other plays. — Not in Paris, to be sure! 
— As I said. I am absorbed in writing an intimate 
autobiographical work — a plunge into the deepest part of 
myself, and that of my race. This enables me to go deeper 
down in search of an inward vision, much more than in my 
novels. My thought has found a new form, comparable, to a 
certain extent, to the first pages of L'Aube in Jean-Chris- 
tophe. 

I would love to go to see you in your country. Will some 
extraordinaiy events take place within a year making com¬ 
munications difficult between Europe and Asia? You are 
luclqr to have travelled to China, just before the civil war 
broke out. I can foresee many other convulsions! Let us hop)e 
India is sf>ared all that! (Is it true, as the newspapers claim, 
that plenty of things are happening in India which are being 
hushed up?) 

So long, dear friend, we often think of you. How wonderful 
it would have been to spend a few days together in this 
pleasant month of October! 

Wholeheartedfy. 

Romain ROLLAND. 
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10 Cornwallis Street. 

Calcutta. 
12 Nov 1924. 

Cher Maitre. 

Your letter from Valmont (dated 21 Oct) caused me great 
pain. I know how eager, how nobly solicitous you were to 
collect eveiy possible information with a view to making the 
voyage of Tagore to South America a success. Eveiything was 
kept ready by you and just for a slight miscalculation such 
an inappreciable advantage was rendered futile! I fully real¬ 
ize your feeling of disappointment. I was deeply depressed. 
To avoid ail these I start^ writing to you about the trip from 
the veiy day of Tagore’s invitation in Japan. When the party 
left Calcutta 1 repeated^ asked Tagore’s son to send you a 
wire as soon as they land hi Marseille. He foiled or was too 
busy to attend to it; hence this mistake which I am afraid 
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would rob a great deal of importance fix>m this South 
American tour. 

Tagore's son sends significant details in the last letter from 
London: Tagore and party landed in Marseille, they 
proceeded straight to Paris hoping to take a few days’ rest 
there. But unfortunate things happened. The steamer com¬ 
pany could not accommodate the whole party of four in one 
boat: the party had to be divided, so Tagore left Pdris on the 
17th for Cherbourg. Thus they stayed for barely two days 
(as I guess from his letter and telegram) in Paris. But even 
then your previous letters and instructions might have been 
communicated to Tagore if only a telegram had been sent to 
you the very day of the landing in Marseille. Had I been there 
I would have either done that or taken the route via Vil- 
leneuve. But fate intervened and I could not get out this time, 
I beg to apologise humbly to you, cher Maitre, for. the shock 
that has been given to you through miscalculation and 
Tagore would be very-sorry when he learns about it. 

Meanwhile Tagore’s son felt indisposed and did not venture 
to travel any further. The other members of the party were 
not encouraging either—as they were left behind and Tagore 
would thus travel with one companion — Mr. Blmhirst, the 
English gentleman in charge of the Agricultural college of 
Santinlketan. I lament it very much that Tagore’s son could 
not be in the party. 

The only consolation for me is that I managed to convey 
personally to Tagore the information which you communi¬ 
cated to me in your two long letters. Let us hope that Tagore 
would be in a position to do his work all the same and return 
safely to Europe to meet you either in ViUeneuve or in Paris. 

I am almost certain that he would soon return to Europe 
specially because his son is not feeling well. 

Last evening (11 Nov) I received a call from Tagore’s son, 
asking me to send you the dates of publication of the two 
books of Tagore you are proposing to publish. Permit me to 
send you a few details on the romances of Tagore, following 
your questions in the last letters: 

1) The novelette A Quatre Parties wsis published under the 
original Bengali title Chaturanga (a collection of four short 
stories in one) about 1914-15 in a Bengali monthly callexl 
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the Green Leaves ( ) in which many of the poems of 

the original Cygne were also published. 

2) The principal romances of Tagore are as follows: 

i) Three immature romances (between 1877-1890). one left 
unflnished — two published in Bengedi but not translated 
into English — not worth translating either: in experimental 
stage and — imitating more or less the romances of the first 
novelist of Bengal: Bankim Chandra Chatteijee who started 
publishing his novels in his monthly Journal Banga-Darshan 
(Bengal Review) about 1864 (i.e. three years after the birth 
of Tagore). 

ii) About 1900-1902: Nauha Dubi (The Wreck) published as 
a serial novel in the new edition of Banga-Darshan which 
Tagore was requested to edit after the death of Bankim 
Chandra Chatteijee. English translation published by Mac¬ 
millan as The Wreck. 

iii) About 1904-1905: Chokher Bali (The Eyesore) whose 
English version in mss was sent to Miss Holland along with 
A Quatre Parties. (It was entitled The Friends"?) 

iv) Between 1908-1910: Gora (published by MacmiUan. 
1923: tr. by Pearson). 

v) Ghare-Batre (The Home and the World) about 1913- 
1914. 

Vi) Chatiirartga (A Quatre Parties) about 1914-1915. 

I am sending the tentative bibliography hurriedly prepared 
from memory. I have asked my friend Prof. P. Mahalanobls 
to prepare and send you separately a systematic bibliog¬ 
raphy of Tagore’s romances. Tagore’s son cabled us finm 
London to send you the dates of the two books by wire and 
we are sending you a cable. 

3) Your third question is about the model which Tagore had 
before him. It is difficult to discuss the question in a letter 
satisfoctorily but I shall offer a few hints. 

(a) We have classical Scmskrit romances dating from 7th 
centuiy A.D.; mali% poetical and stylistic. 

(b) Then we have medieval metric romances from about 
1000 A.D. to 1700: mainly narrative with occasA>nal 
glimpses into folk-psychology written in folk languages (e.g. 
D.C. Sen’s Ballads of Mymenslng). 
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(c) Modern romances in prose; sometimes depicting, 
caricaturing actual society and historical novels: both types 
first popularised by the father of modem Bengali literature: 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, one of the distinguished 
graduates of the University of Calcutta (founded 1858). His 
first romance:The Daughter of the Lord of Fortress published 
in 1854 undoubtedly bears the trace of the influence of 19th 
century English novelists like Sir Walter Scott. Bankim was 
the first to acclamatize the modern novel in Bengali but being 
a genius he transformed more than he borrowed. 

(d) However, when Tagore was a boy (as he told me) the 
novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee were a rage: Tagore 
used to devour them and at the early age of 16 started the 
novel Karuna (running to some 20-30 chapters as a serial in 
a review but lefi unfinished. Tant mieux!*) Before he dis¬ 
covered his own forte in poetry (about 1890) Tagore at¬ 
tempted two more romances [Bau Thakuranir Hat and 
Rajarshi) more or less influenced by Bankim. 

(e) 1890-1900: a series of brilliant short stories by Tagore. 
If Bankim Chatterjee is the pioneer of romance — Tagore is 
the pioneer of short stories in Bengali. One of the elder 
brothers of Tagore, Jyotirindranath Tagore (still living) was 
a talented musician (a pioneer in popularising the notation 
system in Indian music, he tried to encourage Tagore to 
compose songs) as well as an ardent admirer of French 
culture. He translated a series of short stories of Maupassant 
and others. He used to read and translate orally to Tagore, 
his youngest brother, poems from 19th centuiy French 
anthologies and poet Tagore thus translated, in early years, 
several poems of Victor Hugo, Musset and others. But the 
short story suited most to his genius and while borrowing 
the form from French masters, Tagore with his creative 
genius made the short story a permanent instrument of 
self-expression for the modem Indian soul. His short stories 
are veritable researches into the interior of village and middle 
class life and socie^ — at once realistic and synthetic, 
ana^ical and musical. 

(f) 1900-1905: firom short story to social novels — deepen¬ 
ing of Tagore’s art — broadening of aesthetic outlook. Mar¬ 
riage problem in Nauka Dubf (The Wreck) and young 
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widow-problem in ChokherBali (The ^esore or The Friends) 
both inaugurate the epoch of analytical novels and liberation 
from tyrical mood engendered by short stories. 

(g) 1909-1910: Gora the epic novel of the first National 
Movement — large canvas — dramatic quEdity. 

(h) 1914-1915: The Home and the World and Chatumnga 
— psychological, critical, “humouristlc" as you say — 
masterly composition. 

So my conclusion is that for novel and short stories 
England and France supplied us the models, only the gifts 
were accepted by men of genius and when Bankim Chatter- 
jee or Tagore borrows, fresh creation Justifies and dignifies 
amply the borrowing which becomes the sjonbol of interna¬ 
tional rapprochement. 

(4) Your last point is humouristic character of Tagore's 
works: you £u:e perfectly right. Unfortunately this side of 
Tagore’s genius is not represented by his European transla¬ 
tions (which are mainly poetical or philosophical) nor by his 
translators who unconsciously did a great injustice to Tagore 
by canonising him as a “Mystic”! Mystic he is but we must 
not forget that he belongs to the land of Nataraja, the God 
who continues dancing when the whole creation is a welter¬ 
ing chaos! Tagore is one of the greatest actors that the 
Bengali stage had produced and his comic sketches (not 
translated yet) like “The Sketch Book of Vaikuntha" (Valkun- 
therKhaia), “The Pennyless Dinner” [Vlni-PalsarBhoJ), “The 
Flaw at the Bottom of Original Sin" {Godaya-Galad), “The 
Society of Eternal Bachelors” [Chira-kumar Sabha) amongst 
other writings, crown Tagore as one of the greatest 
humourists that modern India has ever produced. They are 
difficult to translate — with their rare sparkling quality, and 
baffling style — quite French in spirit. But he is seldom 
satirical — always breathing a rare sympathy and geniality. 
Often he laughs through his tears — a sober,, reticent yet 
penetrating laughter of a Chinese Bodhisattwa, k»oking 
compassionately upon silly mankind. 

Pardon me for these hurried, iU-sorted notes, cher Maitre! 
How happy I am to work a little for you! It reminds me of the 
days when in my cell of Quartier La^ I used to prepare notes 
for Mahatma Gandhll What a Joy and privilege to work for 
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great souls. It is Just this kind of work that I long for. yet. I 
miss ever! My present life is one of fetiguing drudgeiy. I am 
fighting to buy again my repose of spirit—material st/uggles 
are inevitable after such a long academic holiday, as I have 
taken for 4 years. I don't grumble — I only want a window 
of my cell to be open to the great Immense sIqt eloquent with 
stars. Come and speak to me your profound truths. O 
Master! and make me work for you — for the great common 
Cause. It is great — this ineffable touch of a great personality 
— I am full of endless gratitude. 

Please convey my affectionate thanks to sister Madeleine 
for her letter. I shall write to her next week. I must not miss 
this mall for you want these notes. My respectful greetings 
to your revered father. My love to the family of your Cat- 
Queen and to the garden — which flashes like a dream in 
my mind every now and then. 

Ever yours devotedly, 
Kalidas NAG. 

P.S. I am trying to collect Aurobindo Ghoses Arya for you. 
Please reassure me that you are keeping good health. The 
winter is trying for you. 


48 

10 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 
21 Nov 1924. 

Cher Maitre, 

Last time 1 had sent you a long note on the novels and 
romances of Tagore. I hope they have reached you safely and 
in due time. We have received news to the effect that Tagore's 
son was feeling better and that he would join Tagore before 
the centenary in Lima (Peru) udiich takes place on 9th Dec. 
It is a good news after all that he could join his father. They 
hope to be in South America upto January 1925; so we may 
(or rather you may, being nearer) send letters etc. c/o The 
American Express & Co.. Buenos Aires, Argentina, where 
they would come to meet their forwarding agents. I really 
don't understand this "precipitation’'. For the sake of his 
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ideas as well as his university it is necessaiy to have a band 
of missionaries (?) of quieter disposition, strong common 
sense and practical idealism. In modem India (so different 
from the ancient!) so many movements begin with a flash 
and end in smoke, because of some serious lack of restraint, 
of concentration, if you please, so insisted upon ly our sages. 
](n this connection. I thank you profoundly for the splendid 
reply that you have given to Indians gluttonous of praise and 
appreciation (!) from Europe! Your reply to Dilip K. Roy has 
been published by him (though I don't think it quite proper) 
in a daily paper here. None have contributed more to the 
misunderstanding of the true and saintly grandeur of 
Gandhi (and of things Indian in general. I may add) than the^ 
Indians themselves. You are perfectly right, cher Maitre! The 
land which once pronounced, through Gita, the noble truth 
of "Karma without the least consideration for its fruit", such 
a land is today drowned with the deafening noise of the 
blustering “Ego"!"/ have done this, you have not appreciated 
me for that"—and such sickening shouts! It makes my heart 
ache. 

What a sublime contrast fortunately 1 found in Mahatma 
Gandhi himself] Let me relate that to you. cher Maitre, so 
that you may forgive us for this silly undignified ego-mania. 
Ever since my return to India I had teen longing to have once 
the chance of meeting Mahatma and conveying to him your 
profound greetings personally. That chance suddenly came 
(without my trying for it), when Mahatma came to Calcutta 
a few days ago and lived for a week in the house of C.R. Das 
making final arrangement for unification of both the parties. 

I am not a politician, as you know; I do not understand the 
significance of this compact. Maybe I have misgivings about 
this compromise but I was asked to appear before Gandhi 
(7th November) who had been seeking my address (thanks 
to your over>generous mention in your pr«frice) and I was 
proud to sit at his feet for a short while. He looked pale and 
emaciated but a peculiar gleam was in his eyes and that 
divine smile which soothes one's soul.... Who would dream 
that such a person is the leader of millions! He looked very 
weak after that awful fast of three weeks but his mind was 
as alert as ever. He blessed me when I saluted him and then 
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enquired about you. I gave him all information about you so 
far as it was possible in that short Interview and as a symbol 
of your friendship and admiration and of all your disciples 
of spirit whom I first had the good fortune to m^t in that 
summer school of Lugano (where, through the advice of 
sister Madeleine I had the privilege of discussing Gandhi’s 
life) as a souvenir of that event and a symbol as I say of your 
spiritual appreciation. I presented the Mahatma, a card of 
the Women's Congress on which 1 got your signature. (Do 
you remember?) Mahatma was deeply touched and made 
enquiries about you and our “brother-workers of the Occi¬ 
dent who are working for the selfsame cause — the common 
cause of humanity — that of Peace and Love”. He asked me 
to send you the confirmation of his soul about the truth of 
that Great Cause but I felt that the Mahatma also on his own 
side is seeking confirmation from you, from our spiritual 
brothers of the Occident — whose goodwill and co- operation 
are indispensable for the triumph of the Great Cause of 
humanity. 

This is thousand times more Important to me than the 
praise or blame that may come from the West — this or that 
political move or governmental folly. Gandhi the politician 
may fade into insignificance with time but Gandhi who 
unified, concentrated and symbolised in his personality the 
diverse, even conflicting currents of humanitarian activities 
of our epoch, that Gandhi would live and shine for ever. 
Probably he will find his truest disciples and friends in the 
West rather than in the East, wallowing in nationalistic and 
materialistic preoccupation. May be, because of that I heard 
the mysterious words of the Mahatma when 1 took leave of 
him: 

“Tell Mon. Romain Rolland that I am tiying to live up to the 
interpretation that he has given to my humble life...." 

I was stunned when I listened probably for the last time to 
those profound words of the Mahatma — I saluted and came 
away. 

I am enclosing a card on which the Mahatma signed in 
Hindi his name as a token of his friendship and love for you. 

1 am enclosing also a cutting from Bengalee (8th Nov.) edited 
by Bepin Chandra Pal who was present with us during the 
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interview. He got the permission of the Mahatma to 
reproduce part of my conversation but I insisted on the 
suppression of my name. Mr. Pal added a few paragraphs at 
the beginning from his "journalistic memoiy" of those days 
of great struggle for Pacifism in the heart of the world war. 
Hence there are many slight inaccuracies but the latter part 
is feithful to my conversation with Mahatma. 

Whatever you say about Oldenburg’s Buddha is perfectly 
true. In him (as in many occidental scholars as well as in 
their oriental disciples!) the occidental science pays a con¬ 
descending attention (if not tribute!) to some queer oriental 
phenomena like Buddha, the philosophy of renunciation, 
the religion of universal charity (Maitri) and such sonorous 
superstitions! Well, science does not go a veiy long way. 
Otherwise how can you. an artist, a lover (not a scientist!) 
enter into the very soul of oriental culture whilst the august 
philologists and anthropologists hover on the outer rim! 

Thank you for your warm invitation to write on my voyages 
In China and Japan for Ronlger's farm. I shall start sending 
you copies from December. Only please excuse me if I fell to 
deal fully (to your as weU as my own satisfaction). My life 
these days are hard — leisures are rare — repose of spirit 
rarer. Probably that is why as a prophet you wrote on your 
photo: "Peace in the heart of ceaseless struggle". Yes, Master, 
that is my life — only I pray that your benediction of peace 
may come down. I am struggling here to be free, paying off 
my accumulated debts (incurred during my studies in 
Europe). 1 am obliged to do petty journalism here. But I shall 
write my "notes" in the form of Lettersfrom the Extreme Orient 
which I actually addressed to you for you were throughout 
with me during the last voyage. Treat those notes as you 
wish, change or modify them as you think necessary. I have 
just time to scribble and fling them imigh hewn. May you 
revivify them with your master touch. 

1 am longing so much to know more about your 
autobtographle intime. How I wish to fly to Villa Olga and 
listen to those pages! My profound salutations to your dear 
fether, to you and to sister Madeleine. 

Yours ever. 

Halidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

Thursday, 18 December 1924. 

My very dear friend. 

I don’t know how to thank you for your kind long letters of 
last month. How precise and clear you can be in your 
formulations! And what an active mind you possess! It seems 
to me that you have united the best of the intellectual 
discipline of Europe and the thought of Asia. It is so rare to 
find all these qualities in one man! I can guess how useful 
for your countiy — for a mutual understanding of our races 
—a person like you would be! I am certain that it will compel 
recognition before long. 

As U1 luck would have it, your precious information about 
the novels of Tagore has reached me too late. Although I 
postponed the printing of the volume, the final copy of the 
print unfortunately had already been sent to the printer, two 
days before I heard from you. You mention a telegram but I 
have not received any, neither from you nor from anyone 
else, for that matter, about Tagore’s novels. If you have sent 
one, a complaint should be lodged and an inquiry be made. 

So I had to limit my introduction to a few insignificant 
pages. I expect to profit from your notes later on for a more 
serious study. 

Even today I received, from Elmhlrst, Buenos Aires, a letter 
which shows that my anxiety about Tagore was not imagi< 
nary. A month ago we learnt from the German press that he 
had &llen ill at Buenos Aires. My sister and I were very 
anxious and sent him a wire wishing him a speedy recovery. 
Our friends in Paris seemed totally unaware of all this^ Rana 
did not even know the news and Tagore’s &mily mentioned 
a light influenza of which he was now cured. However. I can 
understand from Elmhirst’s letter that it was a serious flu 
which deterred Tagore from going to Peru, and he had to stay 
back in Buenos Aires for complete rest. Fortunately, he 
seems to be fit now; and proposes to return to Europe next 
month. Elmhlrst wants to know if it is possible to go to 
Villeneuve from Genoa; and I am going to cable him tomor¬ 
row to tell him that nothing could be easier (there is a direct 
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route from Genoa to Lausanne via Simplon), that it would 
be a great privilege for us to receive Tagore. I hope this will 
reach him ^fore he leaves for America. The communications 
are so slow! Elmhirst regrets that you were not with Tagore 
all these months. — According to him, Tagore would love to 
pass the summer in a peaceful comer of Europe before 
returning to India. I hope to have his company for some time. 
And how wonderful it would have been if we could all go to 
India in autumn! — But if I am still hesitating, it is because 
of my dear old dad. 


Thank you for warning me how easily Roy confides to the 
press the letters addressed to him; I shall be more careful in 
future. Roy has loyally (and naively) sent me the newspaper 
where he has published my letter, and I do not regret it very 
much that our intimate words have been made public. As 
far as his interviews with Gandhi are concerned, he should 
leave the Mahatma alone, because the latter has better 
things to do now than discuss aesthetics. 1 am deeply 
touched by the discussion you have had with him. and the 
noble and humble words he had to say about my book. I 
admire still more not onfy his saintliness,, but his marvellous 
equilibrium (which is not so common among the saints). — 
He had not lost in the exaltation of inward faith a balanced 
Judgement, a tolerance, an empathy for others and a self- 
control, which have the most beautiful and limpid harmony. 
— My sister has just returned after having spent three weeks 
in Paris. All her friends are fine, except Mrs. Cruppi, who is 
so tired.* I saw her a few times in October at Villeneuve and 
was sad to feel the incurable anguish which has drained her 
in silence! Since the death of her son, she has been in 
abysmal desolation, a dark emptiness which she tries to fill 
up with her endless activities. (And she never loses her smile, 
which is the most tragic part of it.) Time. I hoped, would 
heal her sorrow; but I noticed this year that it has come back. 
Her biggest misfortune is that she cannot believe and she 
badly needs to believe. Because of her intelligence, she can 
realize how faith can offer her happiness and strength in 
escaping the corrosive flow of time. But this faith remains 
• Don't mention this when you write to her. 
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an Inaccessible ideal for her. — a mirage. This would perhaps 
be the greatest drama of the western soul when she has 
entirely devoted herself to the world of action, when this 
world has betrayed her, she can no longer be satisfied with 
it. and when she will not be able to find shelter In another 
world: the world of the Soul, the intangible treasure of 
millions ot* Orientals. That too would be impossible due to 
her sincerity and she caimot delude herself like so many 
devotees of the Church: a feeble, deceptive and pitiable lot 
who pursuade themselves to believe that they are believers! 


1 continue my life of contemplation and solitary toil. And I 
have the satis&ction that although I myself have done very 
little to promote my works, they are getting known all over 
the world. When you renounce the world, it surges back to 
you. I only ask it to leave me in peace and allow me freedom 
of the spirit, which I have the mission to fulfil in my life, till 
it wears out naturally. “P.M.D.G.", as the old masters of art 
used to say at the end of a work (I have In front of me the 
fruscimile of a page of Passion by J. de Bach where he marked 
it.)... Or Ad per mqjorem Del Glorlam (For the glory of God). 
One can do nothing good or great except for Him. 

1 convey, my dear Halidas Nag, my best regards and wishes 
for Christmas — in the name of the Child who is born — and 
the European New Year. Happiness to you and your rela¬ 
tives! The three hosts of Villa Ol^ send you their fraternal 
kisses. 

Your friend. 

Romain ROLLAND. 

Franz Masereel is preparing an admirable edition of Jean- 
Christophe with wood-engraving in black and red in big 
format- The first volume is about to come out. And I expect 
to send you soon a de luxe edition of my latest play Le Jeu 
de VAmour et la Mori. Unless the printing is too slow, it 
should soon be ready. 

I am slowfy progressing with the poem of my inner life. I 
am atone of the most mysterious chapters: ‘The Creation.” 
I call it “Le Sagittaire” (guess!). The title of each chapter Is a 
symbol, a kiixl of poetic enigma. 
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10 Corawallis Street. 

18.12.24. 


Cher Maitre. 

This is Just to send my love and best wishes for a Happy New 
Year to you, to dear father and sister Madeleine. May you 
enjoy sound health and perfect peace! I have thought about, 
talked with you so many times these days! I can't find time 
to write letters but my mind is full of you. my Master. How 
sometimes you come to fill my soul with silent plentitude! 
May you live ever so long and strong to inspire us. Please let 
me know how your MIroir de Vie, your spiritual autobiog¬ 
raphy. is progressing. I am so eager to know about it. 

The celebration of Santiniketan will keep me engaged till 
the end of this month. But you will ever be in my mind. I 
have sent two of the latest photos (signed by Tagore just 
before his departure) for you and for Mon. Roniger who was 
so kind to send such noble photos of the philosopher of 
Villeneuve (the New City of the future!). Please keep one in 
your study and send the other to Mon. Roniger. I shall write 
to him soon and shall start sending you my Notes of the Far 
East which I am preparing now. These may be the impres¬ 
sion of a mediocre man but this age may not be without 
interest for such notes just because they come from a 
common man. 

Your prophecy is fulfilled! Tagore Is tired of South America 
as it appears from a cable which says that he will sail for 
Europe on 3rd Januaiy 1925. So. by the end of January he 
will be in Europe. I am sure his son will now arrange for a 
long and intimate talk between you two. my Masters of East 
and West. How I would miss you. 

Please send me news about your health during this winter. 
How many things I want to write and yet what a poor letter 
is this! Love and greetings to Monod-Herzen family and to 
Mme Cruppi and other friends. 

With best wishes again. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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P.S. May I ask for your valuable essays on Muslciens (2 
vols.)? I forgot to bring them from Paris. Now I am preparing 
an article on you and they are indispensable. • 


Si 


Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
4 January 1925. 


Dear friend, 

Affectionate thanks for your good wishes and the mag¬ 
nificent photograph of Tagore. It has reached me in perfect 
condition and I am absolutely delighted. I am going to send 
the other copy to Roniger. — Today I shall expedite three 
volumes of my Mustclens to you in two packets by registered 
post. (One should add to make it complete, the volume on 
Haendel and the doctoral thesis on The Origin of the Opera 
in Europe In the 17th Century. But of these two books, the 
first is perhaps a little too technical and will only interest the 
Europeans: and the other is out of print). Allow me to 
recommend (to cut short your reading list) the introduction 
tO’ “the place of music in general history" in Musiciens d' 
autrefois; — the chapters on Berlioz and Hugo Wolf in 
Musiciens d'aujourd’hui; the portrait of Haendel in Le Voyage 
Musical. 

I hope Tagore would be able to come to Villeneuve directly 
from Genoa. When you will receive this letter, he will probab¬ 
ly be here. And how I shall miss you! 

We shall have some very important things to discuss. 


I shudder to see the advent — faster than I had anticipated 
— of a human storm which might put the Orient in direct 
confrontation with the West. It is evident that the conserva¬ 
tive British Government is trying to organise the Euro- 
American imperialist forces against Russia and Asia. — Even 
if my proposed visit to India this autumn comes off, I wonder 
if I would get the required British visa; 1 fear I shall not. Then 
once the tempest breaks out — (let us keep our fingers 
crossed!) — the truth will be suppressed even more 
everywhere like in the 1914-1918 War — and still more: 
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because the opposition of the races would be further inten¬ 
sified. 

All of us from the East and the West who love and respiect 
each other, should keep in mind from now on this even¬ 
tuality and take measures to safeguard, as far as possible, 
our independence and freedom of speech. 

Among other means. I want to get materialised by Ronlger 
as quickly as possible the project which we had dreamt of. 

Founded in Switzerland, its heart will be Europe and it will 
be an intellectual centre and a meeting place of Europe and 
Asia. (Could we call it Eurasia? Is not the name discredited 
by the Eurasians of the far East?) — Roniger has fully made 
up his mind and is ready to launch the project, and I shall 
gladly write a message-manifesto to explain the intentions 
of this group. — It will be independent of all party-politics, 
religious and national — and will attempt to re-unite, stand¬ 
ing on a purely intellectual plane, the free spirits of Europe 
and Asia: who can feel the need for human solidarity and 
the need to work for the cooperation of various civilisations. 
Roniger’s enterprise will comprise of a House of Friendship, 
which would be, at the same time, a meeting place for friends 
of all countries—and the nucleus of the international library 
and archives. 

The first thing one should do is to make a list of the first 
series of books to be published. Possibly your Tagore's 
Journey to China and Japan will op>en the series: no other 
subject would be more convenient to affirm its noble char¬ 
acter. Of course, your manuscript will be revised by us with 
the greatest care for translations In French and German, — 
Next I would want Roniger to publish, along with other 
writings from India, some works of or on the important 
personalities of Japan. China and other Asian countries. The 
pro-Asian Europeans are also likely to collaborate. 

Roniger wishes to have in India a correspondent, active and 
sure of himself, who could help him in his choice of books 
and in establishing contacts with people. You are far too 
busy for this new task, but we shall request you as friend, 
to guide our research and supervise the results. 

Can you think of anyone in India who could effectively help 
Roniger in his enterprise? Do you believe that Prof, Fernand 
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Benoit would be suitable? (T/ifs Is between us.) And 
moreover, must he still stay in India or will he come back to 
Europe? As far as Gandhi is concerned. Andrews is the best 
adviser. But I think we do need one or more advisers for 
literature, arts, sciences and philosophy of India (of new 
India, of living India), preferabty in Santiniketan. because 
the House of Friendship envisaged by Roniger would be 
almost an European offspring of Santiniketan. Mentally, if 
not materially — for Roniger’s enterprise should be finan¬ 
cially self-sufficient, and exist fay its own resources. I shall 
speak to Tagore about this, when he comes here. 

I consider it necessary to re-unite — apart from archaeol¬ 
ogy, philosophy and other sciences, which have a long 
tradition in all countries — the living international forces of 
Europe and Asia who wish to know and co-operate with each 
other. And I have no doubt that we are mentally equipped to 
draw the outline of this great work. 

Let us not waste any more time! Life is tenuous and brief. 
And the social chaos of our present age can at any moment 
interrupt the normal intellectual exchanges between Asia 
and Europe. Let us move on to the front! 


My health is fine and my creativity in full bloom. 1 am 
writing those strange confessions (of which the dtle has been 
changed — for the time being — to The Inward Journey) in 
a poetic vein — almost musical — and this is not at all 
deliberate but springs forth fix>m the exaltation of the inward 
dream. — and which, by its rhythm and language, reminds 
me of the times of Colas Breugnon. — But each chapter is a 
poem of a different kind: tragic or cheerful. 

So long then, dear friend. watch your health. It is precious 
for your friends. And it is precious for the work of Euro-Asian 
intercommunication which is so urgent. 

I shake hand with you with all heart. 


Yours, 
Romain ROLtAND. 
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ViUeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 
Monday. 26 Januafy 1925. 

My dear friend. 

1 am deeply distressed. We are being haunted by ill luck. A 
telegram fiom Tagore informs me that he has to go back from 
Italy without seeing me. Down with a fresh attack of flu he 
must return to India at the earliest. 


Never was a conversation between two men so necessary! 
We are on the eve of terrible conflicts between Europe and 
Asia. We needed to consult each other. I am trying—perhaps 
alone in Europe — to build in Europe a platform for intellec¬ 
tual resistance to maintain this unity of the elites of Europe 
and Asia when the storm Anally breaks out. and it is 
imminent. I was badly in need of Tagore’s counsel, we had 
to come to an agreement in order to found a European 
offspring of Santiniketan: a house of international amity, a 
meeting centre, with international archives. Euro-Asian 
publications.... 

And he goes back without seeing me. A fateful coincidence. 

I have a feeling we shall not see each other any more in this 
life. 

I refuse to go to India this auturrm. as 1 was planning 
earlier; probably, I would have, if he had come. I realize I 
shall not be of much use in Santiniketan. 


1 am still waiting for your notes on the visit to China. 
Remember that it is among a handful of Europeans here in 
Switzerland and in Paris that India has her best friends. Bui 
we can hardly do anything If you do not help us. And you (I 
don’t refer to you, my dear Nag, who I know is overburdened 
with excessive work, but all your compatriots) do not help 
us.... 

Time passes. Life goes on. A tempest is brewing. Perhaps 
our civilisation is going to see a prolonged twilight. Let us 
profit frnm the last few remaining hours of the day. 

With affection, 
Romaln ROLLAND. 
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The telegram was sent from Milan. Just a half-day's journey 
from ViUeneuve. It is a pity that even Blmhirst could not 
make it! I had some message for him. And I don’t I910W where 
to contact Tagore before his departure: if he could not come, 
I would have gone to meet him. But the telegram does not 
even have his address in Italy. It would almost appear (I don't 
believe it at all, but the clumsiness of the circumstances 
seems to Indicate it) that Tagore was not even told that I too 
could meet him. 

Your absence and that of Andrews during this tour have 
been most unfortunate. 

What a dangerous imprudence to have allowed Tagore to 
go and lecture in January in the freezing and humid Milan, 
which should be the coldest Italian town in winter, the 
hottest in summer and always unhealthy! Truly reprehen¬ 
sible, on the part of Formichi. 


$3 


Tuesday Morning, 27 January. 


My friend, 

I had to reopen my letter. All the petty annoyances I have 
expressed in it are nothing compared to the terrible misfor¬ 
tune that has struck us. Our beloved friend Mrs. Cruppi has 
died yesterday! 

For a month, she was suffering. She had. in her beautiful 
estate in I^renean South France, where she had gone to 
spend her New Year, a violent attack in the liver. Then, as 
she returned to Paris, all of a sudden she began to have acute 
chest pain. For four consecutive nights, she suffered cruelly. 
But she was told that (perhaps they believed it) the illness 
was more painful than perilous. During the day. she was 
calm; and thrice she wrote this to me, to reassure me this 
last week. She was ever so tender and a tender word would 
hearten her. Her last letter reached me this morning. It was 
written on Saturday in a steady and relaxed handwriting. 
She wrote that for two nights she had no attacks. They had 
asked her to go for a cure at Valmont (near Villeneuve) when 
she would recover, and she was jubilant. We were happy, we 
trusted one another. — Half an hour later came a telegram 
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from her son Marcel: "Mother passed away suddenly." We 
are crying. For us, my sister and myself, her love was an 
incomparable treasure. She was the dearest of all my friends 
on earth. My solitude in France is almost complete now. 

The loss for you is no less. She was fond of you. She was 
one of the most generous souls of Ftance who had veneration 
and love for India. In her last months, she was completely 
absorbed in the wonderful poetiy of the Buddhist nuns 
(published in The Pali Kandu) (Therigatha). 


54 

10 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

4 Feb 1925. 

Cher Maitre, 

Another thunder-storm is upon my head. My younger 
brother (Gokul Chandra Nag. a painter and novelist) aged 
about 30 years, is suddenfy laid down with pthisis of the 
lungs — detected about a month ago. In India this is 
generally a frital disease and I entertain no hope of his life. 
Yet I am tiying to provide for the best medical aid; his 
condition is still precarious. 

He had Just finished a big novel: The Wayfarer in Bengali 
and he had been collaborating with me in preparing Bengali 
translations and adaptations of your invaluable works. 
Finishing a few chapters of your L'Aube (vol. I) he took to 
bed. His friend who published the translation in a monthly 
Kalhl (or "Musical Waves") would send you a specimen copy 
together with a resume of the notes I have started publishing 
on Jean-Christophe and some other aspects of your life and 
French literature. But all my plans are thus prematurely 
upset by Destiny! My brother was a great help to me, 
attending to financial duties: to my nephews and widow 
sister; so he enabled me to attend to my public and academic 
duties. Now I know not what shall I do! 

I have suffered enough in life. I hope that I shall not be 
found lacking in endurance and resourcefulness at this new 
and cruel challenge of fate. The work which you and Tagore 
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entrusted me with. I shall not grumble, for 1 flrmfy believe 
with my ftivourite Robert Browning: 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good>shall exist 
The high that proved too high 
The heroic for earth too hard 

The passion that left the ground to lose Itself in the sky 
and music sent up to God! 

Enough that he heard it once 

We shall hear It by and by. (Abt Vogler) 

Tagore would be sailing from Venice (says the latest cable) 
the 2nd of Feb. so we expect him back home by the end of 
Februaiy. I wonder if he could have seen you In Villeneuve! 
It would be such a pity if he had missed you and left Europe 
without discussing the vital problems you Indicated in your 
last letter. 

Your two long letters, so full of life and inspiration and your 
kind presentation ofyour musical volumes, gave me so much 
strength and moral support to me during these dark days! 
How can I thank you. cher Maltre! If 1 live, my whole life 
would be a perpetual thanksgiving through service. I do not 
know what is in store for me. But please don't be worried on 
my account, I am accustomed to such struggles since I was 
a boy, losing my dear mother and father at the age of 15.1 
may survive many more shocks. I remember throug^h you, 
our dear papa, sister Madeleine (thanks for her new book!), 
Madame Cruppi, the Herzens and all other friends to whom 
I cannot write. With profound love and salutations. 

Ever Yours, 
Kalldas NAG. 

P.S. Please don't hesitate to write to me whenever you want 
any Information — it would give me Joy and strength. I shall 
reply to your letter later on. 
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VlUeneuve, 9 Februaiy 25. 


Dear friend. 

While 1 Indirectly reproached you — (but it was not you. I 
wanted to attack; and you understood that, didn't you?) — 
you were busy introducing my JeanrChristophe to Bengal.... 

I have Just received the number of Kallol and my sister has 
succeeded in reading (after a little effort) those affecffonate 
pages you have devoted to me. Many many thanks, my dear 
Nag! I am glad that my Christophe has become a friend of 
the intellectual youth of India. 

I want the art and the philosophy of living India to spread 
in Europe in the same way; and 1 su^ested to Kallol to form 
a young group of translators who would transpose from 
Bengali into English some of the best contemporary novels, 
short stories and essays. We could retranslate them into 
French and German. Thus Europe would be aware of the 
Hindu Renaissance. Till now, she tends to believe that India 
lives in one or two personalities like Tagore and Gandhi. It 
is necessary to show that you are a people. 

Perhaps you have heard of the death of the Swiss-German 
poet Carl Spitteler. 1 regarded him as the greatest poet of 
Europe since Goethe, and one of the great epic poets of all 
times. 

I have requested the publisher to send three of his 
monumental epics to the Santiniketan library: Olymplscher 
Friihllng (“The Olympian Spring) and the two Prometheusca, 
— the former was his first book, and the second his last: it 
appeared fifteen days before his death.) If you can get them 
tr^slated, you will see that this man should find a place 
beside Homer and Aristotle. And I think his profound 
thoughts have distant echoes in Indian philosophy. — He Is 
far less known in Europe than he should have been. But he 
was least bothered. He lived like a sage, ironic and 
benevolent. He has died at Lucerne, at 80. I loved him 
personally. 


Tagore was so good as to write to me expressing his regrets 
for his inability to meet me. Unfortunately, his letter, which 
was sent from Milan on the day he left, carried his hotel 
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address but it was too late to make it to Italy, as I was 
prepared to. Since then, Elmhirst has written that he would 
come to Villeneuve. on behalf of Tagore, to discuss with me. 
various questions. This is what I wanted. I expect him in a 
few days. 

Tagore’s letter shows his great disiUusionment with South 
America. But he has onl^ seen (if I am not wrong!) the most 
banal: the Argentine Republic, which is a pale imitation of 
Europe. To be able to judge Ibero-lndian America, one has 
to go to Mexico — or Chili. I hope one day one will have 
occasion to know Jose de Vasconcelos in Santiniketan and 
his admirable work on public education. He is one of the 
finest specimens of young America. — I also had as neigh¬ 
bour (at Leys in, where he was nursing a broken health) a 
young Peruvian youth leader, an idealist who has sacrificed 
his life for the oppressed (the Incas, reduced to a kind of 
slaves). Haya de la Torre. At the request of the Government 
of Lima, the Swiss Government carried out a search at his 
place: all his books and tools were seized. Unable to recover 
them, he has left for Italy. — Thus, liberty is hounded 
everywhere on earth. 

So long, dear friend Nag. My sister and I send you our 
affectionate regards. 

Romain ROLLAND. 

1 think you have received my book, the new work which I 
have addressed to both you and Tagore? 
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Villeneuve, 
23 February 1925. 


My very dear friend. 

We are distressed to leam the news from your letter of 4 
February. We are worried abput your brother and you. From 
the bottom of our heart we hope that his youth will triumph 
over pain. You must have good sanatoria in India. May I tell 
you. quite confidentially, that 1 could help you financially to 
bear some of the expenses. I shall be too happy to do. it: you 
only have to tell mei simply like a friend. (And, tnore general- 
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ly. never mind turning to me when in need! My friendship 
obliges you to.) 

I am worried about your own health. You are overwhelmed 
with many responsibilities and problems. As much as pos¬ 
sible, tak? care of yourself and when in trouble, think of our 
profound affection. H^ve courage, my dear friend. All of us 
have badfy suffered this year. The same wave of misfortune, 
it would seem, has come to destroy or threaten our dearest 
ones. Hold out! We are still together. We have great tasks to 
accomplish. And upto the last one of our small troupe, we 
must struggle till,the end. 

Best wishes and friendship. 

With all my heart, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


I enclose a word for your brother. 

We have met Elmhirst and spent a day with him. He is veiy 
intelligent and has a great deal of affection for Tagore. 


10 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

26 Feb 1925. 

Cher Maitre, 

Your last letter of 26 January filled me with profound 
melancholy. How much did I count on your meeting with 
Tagore and how it ended unluckily! My depression was 
deepened beyond measure when I saw Tagore coming down 
from the train in Calcutta — he looked terribly weak and 
exhausted. As soon as he landed in Bombay, a specialist 
doctor examin^ him anid strongly urged not to undertake 3 
days train journey to Calcutta for the heart had been af¬ 
fected! The son of Tagore however was eager to bring him 
home. So after 4 days’ perfect rest in Boihbay Tagore started 
for Calcutta reaching here on 24th Feb. We carried him 
carefully to his home and stopped effectively all visitors, 
reporters etc. Tbe best doctor here has seen him and insisted 
on 3 mojiths perfect rest, with strict regulation of diet, bath 
etc. t^ie very first opportunity we had of taUdng a little all to 
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ourselves. Tagore expressed his deep sorrow for having 
missed the chance of meeting you. He kept evexythlng ready 
to run up from Milan to Viileneuve but a fresh attack of flu 
upset all calculations, the doctor recommended immediate 
Isolation and rest, the steamer was available in Venice a few 
days alter and he was taken ofif in all precipitation, disap¬ 
pointing several of his friends in Rome and Florence who 
made elaborate preparations for his reception. 

But a meeting in Milan might have been arranged — even 
for a few hours. If I were there I would never have forgotten 
to send you all details about address, time-table etc. Well, 
people don't always realize the value of such apparently 
small things! How deepfy I lament it! 

Yesterday I had a long talk with Tagore about you. He asked 
me to translate orally your last three letters, explaining the 
nature of the work before us. the gravity of the problem, and 
your noble solicitude deeply touched his heart and he asked 
me to write a letter to you on his behalf — as I am writing 
today. He will write to you himself as soon as he feels a little 
better. He asked me to transcribe portions of your letter In 
English for future reference and use. and I translated ex¬ 
tracts from your letter touching (1) the new grouping of the 
free spirits of Europe and Asia; (2) the House of Friendship 
(3) international archives (4) Euro-Asian Publications. He 
was filled with Joy to find how the ideal which he was 
struggling to realise through Santiniketan finds such a 
strikingly responsive echo in your soul and in the heart of 
your noble friends Inspired by you. like Roniger. like Stefan 
Zweig to whom you have dedicated your Le Jea de VAmour 
et de Mart — which I showed to Tagore — (Just arrived). He 
dictated the following letter in a feeble low voice (that mag- 
nlflcent voice is so weak!) filled with emotion and afiection 
for you. 

When you have the leisure to write to Tagore please tiy to 
reassure him a little and send him some details about the 
p>art of Switzerland best suited for heart-troubles, proximity 
of sanatoriums. rent of houses etc. For Tagore is just like a 
chUd and loves to dream about any new toy, new project! I 
diverted him these days by giving glowing pictures from 
memory about the changes of landscape in Swiss lands. 
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I translated orally 3 ^ur short yet beautiful pre&cer to sister 
Madeleine’s A Quatre Volx: ’’Et c’est, sous la po^sie fluide du 
conteur. le chant sans paroles de r4me qui palpite sous le 
voile, — la musique du silence”* He enjoyed it immensely 
and asked me to thank you and sister Madeleine for your 
work. You are perfectly right when you said: “L’humour n’a 
jamais manque aux penseurs et p^tes de ilnde. 11 est le 
contrepoids naturel a la meditation...”^ How 1 wish I could 
send you in due time and in detail, necessaiy information 
and documents to substantiate your thesis, but leisure and 
repose are denied to me for months! 

My brother's case is almost hopeless: tuberculosis 
moderately advanced when finds its place in weak constitu> 
tlon (he was never strong like me) is generally fetal. Yet I am 
trying my very best, providing the medical and other neces¬ 
sary aids; he is needed just fit for a change and I am trying 
to take him to a good sanatorium up in the Himalayas 
(Darjeeling). 

And as if my cup of sorrow is not quite full, I get the woeful 
news of the passing away of my dear grandmother Madame 
Cruppi. It was a cruel shock for it was rather unexpected. 
You suggested no doubt that her mind and body were being 
undermined silently of late but I never dreamed that the 
collapse would come so suddenly. I have'lost in her a great 
friend and affectionate mother. She did so much to explain 
to me the diverse aspects of French life, to introduce me to 
some of the best personalities of Europe (Ellen Key and 
others) and above all to bring you, cher Maitre, nearer to me. 
How many evenings we have spent discussing your works, 
your Ideals, your trials and your disappointments. Age was 
no barrier between us. Her intellect and her sympathy were 
equally developed to a rare extent and she combined with 
them a genuine aspiration for Ideals (if not religions), ideals 
of charity, goodness, beauty — which made her friendship 
a rare privilege and inspiration for me. How I thank you. 
Master, for introducing her to me and how deepfy^ I lament 
her loss! Please convey my deepest sympathies to her son 
and other relatives whom I do not know. 

But please keep courage. Master! Do keep good health and 
live for many many years. I feel so completely desolate. 
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helpless, crushed when I think of living in a world from which 
two great luminaries Romaln RoUand and Tagore have gone 
out! Live, illumine, inspire — my prayer! 

With love and salutations. 

Yours affectionate^. 
Kalidas NAG. 
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19 March 1925. 


Cher Maitre, 

Your letter of 23 Februaiy touched my heart to its very 
depths. How great you are in your consideration of humble 
creatures! Your love, your sympathy — embraces the whole 
universe and dignifies by its divine attention and solicitude! 

The touching lines you addressed to my brother brought 
so much of consolation and strength! He kissed your letter 
and asked me to convey to you his profound respect and 
gratitude. He is much better now and I am arranging to 
remove him to the Himalayan sanatorium of Darjeeling. 1 
shall write to you in detail about other things as soon 1 have 
the consolation of seeing my poor brother installed in the 
sanatorium. I have a friend there, a doctor — and I hope that 
my brother would get the best medical attention there. 

Treatment is veiy expensive but I am still managing to go 
on somehow. I am tiying to earn a little by journalism, so 
please do not misunderstand me, cher Maitre! So long as I 
can keep myself afloat by my own strength. I cannot accept 
any help from anybody. For I accept the trial as a test of my 
moral capacities. You are like a father to me but I cannot 
accept now even from you or from Tagore. But when I am 
really helpless, believe me, I shall come to you for 1 have no 
formality or felse pride with regard to you. who has given a 
new life to me. I shall try to make tliat life efficient and useful 
for our Great Cause. Do not be anxious. 1 am careful myself 
for 1 feel what you expect from me. 1 am not afraid of 
misfortune or poverty or privation: 1 am accustomed to them. 

I am afraid of some arrow coming from within, or some cruel 
shock dealt by fete, depriving me of my dear ones. Even here 
fete has tesM me crueUy but I hope to triumph over my 
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depression. I have so many thin^ to bring home to my 
countiymen! Jean-Chrtstophe would continue his voyage 
through Bengali hearts — people (even ladies) are reading 
our Bengali version with great enthusiasm; and 1 am opening 
the Indian New Year (April) with a series of translations (in 
Bengali and English) of your essays on music, literature, art 
and internationalism. You must come to us as one of our 
own RisMs; my countiymen must know what a stupendous 
work you have done from your quiet corner. Please ask sister 
Madeleine to send me typed (duplicate) copies of your reflec¬ 
tions, studies, even fragments of thoughts on diverse 
problems of life and art: I shall weave them into a RoUand- 
eplc. Yes, you are an epic hero in this sordid age of selfish 
pigmies. The Modern Review of Calcutta is now in my hands 
and I wish to transform it into an organ of International 
amity. More of it in my next letter. Keep good health. Send 
your life-giving thoughts to me throu^ every letter. Hope 
The Mirror of Life is progressing. I am so eager to read it! 

Profound salutations from 

Yours affectionate^. 

Kalidas NAG. 
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Vllleneuve. 
28 March 1925. 


My dear friend. 

I enclose in this envelope an article I have just completed, 
which I shall publish in several magazines of France 
(Europe), Switzerland and America, on the great Swiss poet 
Carl Spitteler (on the occasion of his 80th anniversary post 
mortem, for he died last December). 

I regjard him as the greatest epic poet of Europe since 
Goethe's Faust and Milton’s Paradise Lost. But in spite of 
the Nobel Prize which he received rather late, he lived an 
isolated life. He was too noble and did not care much about 
what others thought of him. I knew him personally and 
greatty admired hixiL 

I wish I could have put him in touch with Tagore. I wish 
his works were known in India. No other European work, as 
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I see it. is closer to the great mythological and religious epics 
of India. 

While we await the translation of his works (that would 
take a long time, because the works have vast dimensions), 
I think my small essay can evoke the curiosity ofthe Indians 
and give them some idea about this great man. 

When you find time, translate the essay, or get it translated 
by someone for an Indian Journal. I have Informed Tagore 
that I would be sending it to you, that you would read it out 
to him. 

This Is not a letter. I shall write to you at leisure one of 
these days. Today, I have Just sent a lorig letter to Tagore (l^ 
registered post). No doubt, you will be called to translate it. 

See you. my dear friend, our thoughts are constantly with 
you and your brother. Hope he is better! And you must take 
care of your health. 

Yours. 

Romain HOLLAND. 

Andree Karpeles has Just written, making an allusion to 
your imminent marriage. Is it true? We wish you could find 
good company that would help you to live. Happiness to you 
two! I am sorry to send you an article which you may have 
some difficulty in reading. But I thought you would be more 
pleased to re^ my manuscript than a typed copy. 

N.B. I have pencilled in the margin the explanation of 
certain terms which you may find a little difficult to follow. 
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Villeneuve, 
1st May 1925. 


My dear friend. 

How happy I am to know that you have found the greatest 
happiness — a true and holy companion, who will share all 
your Joys and sorrows, who will blend her life with yours in 
the same river that flows towards future. Let the sunlight of 
love alight on you. at this hour when your sky seemed 
darkened by the clouds of anxiety. How beautiful and kind! 
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Blessed be the little laiiy who could rip off the clouds and 
bring you the ‘divine sparkle’ from above. (As Schiller sang. 
“Joy, the Elysian dau^ter"!! And Tagore be blessed, for it is 
he who like a frither made way for this happiness! 

Sister Madeleine is rejoicing with me. She kisses Santa. 
And I kiss you too. 

Yours. 
Romain HOLLAND. 


61 


2nd May 25. 


Dear friend, 

I am in a clinic in Territet-Villeneuve at Valmont for the last 
ten days. Normally, I make a halt here in spring and autumn, 
in order to re^in my strength. This is the clinic I recom¬ 
mended to Tagore when he wished to come to Switzerland. 
There is nothing better in Europe. A charming house in an 
admirable landscape (each room has a separate terrace 
overlooking the lake and the Alps and the Jura). The person¬ 
nel is efficient and quiet; and the doctors keep themselves 
well-informed about medical progress in the world, and are 
Intelligent and sympathetic. I discreetly mentioned Tagore’s 
illness to the doctor who is looking after me and who is also 
the Director of Valmont. He told me that a lot could be done 
these days about these cases of exhaustion and distension 
of muscles. He also gave me some striking examples of cure 
he has effected. Therefore, if Tagore’s plan to return to 
Europe ever materialises, I shall insist that he put himself 
in the hands of these excellent phj^icians. Of course, they 
cannot achieve the impossible. But I think whatever is 
possible one can do it out here. And the beauty of the 
surroundings completes the medical care. 


I attach to this letter a copy of extracts from an article by 
Sylvain L^vi, where Tagore and I are jointly reprimanded. Let 
me also add. to make you laugh, this enquiry about God. of 
which they have sent me a questionnaire. This reminds me 
of the cable sent from America to Bergson: “What do you 
think of God? Cable-transfer, one hundred words. Same 
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amount of dollars.** — But our French investigators are more 
loquacious, and a trifle indiscreet! — Ah! Religion is not a 
matter of meditation in the West! One strips one’s soul in a 
public place. And needless to say. when one kno^vs that one 
Is being watched, one shams, one play-acts. The face of the 
poor God in question resembles that of a hairdresser. 

So long, my friend. 

We are reassured to know about your brother’s health. 
Convey my warm friendship to him. The landscape of Dar¬ 
jeeling on the postcard which you have sent is truly beauti¬ 
ful, It does not look outlandish. It would seem that I am 
standing before the Mont-Rose above Zermatt. Even the 
mighty trees are similar to the ones on the Alpes. — But 
everything must be two or three times larger in scale. 


Sister Madeleine is very exhausted at the moment. She 
should be careful about her health and take rest. She strains 
her heart a little too much. — She and I have been rudely 
shaken by the death of our dear friend Mrs. Cruppi. — Ah! 
what a pity she could not hear of your happiness — she who 
knew Santa through her letters, and was so fond of her! 

Wholeheartedly. 

Remain ROLLAND. 

I don’t know whether we shall finally be able to make it to 
India. Because both of us are unwell. The doctors believe 
that, if indeed we had to make it, it should be done this year 
or next year: because my fragile health has benefitted from 
the respite I have had. 

Then there is the question of sister Madeleine and our old 
pa. I wonder if that could be resolved. 

But in any case tell me exactly which is the most favourable 
season In Bengal and in the rest of India. Prof. Benoit 
complained in a letter about the unbearable heat in San- 
tlniketan/rom the beginning of AprO.. Elmhlrst and Pearson 
too spoke of the exhausting climate (for Europeans). 

And, if necessary, can one have medical help? Elmhlrst did 
not conceal that this was the weakest point of Santiniketan. 
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I am sending two more articles which show the obsessive 
panic of a unifled Asia in the minds of our French 
nationalists. The same Henri Mass is. who today denounces 
me for giving our Europe to Asia, had condemn^ me during 
the war for conceding France to Germany. The same man 
had published in 1915 the pamphlet: Romaln Rolland 
against France. It Is he who has recently provoked the 
controversy to which Sylvain Levi has replied in The Call of 
the Orient. 

As for'the article in Le Matin, I regard it as a typical example. 
It is characteristic of the Le Matin (one of the biggest 
newspapers in Paris) to publish, blow by blow, a series of 
lead articles in this tone. This is an anti-Asia campaign 
which they are tiying to trigger off. 

In one publication The Call of the Orient which appeared in 
February-March 1925 (published by Emile-Paul. Paris) — 
Sylvain Levi, replying to a query on the Orient and the 
Occident, writes: 

"Romain Rolland has in projecting Gandhi’s India as 
phllostratlc Indeed projected the: India of the Gymnosophlsts, 
and has harmed the country he has been pretending to glorify. 
Tagore, who denounces the shortcomings and the crimes of 
the West to his compatriots in China and Japan by contrasting 
it with an Orient of fantasy, has done a disservice to Asia, 
Europe and his own ideal. ” 
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Kurseong (Himalayas). 

20.5.25. 


Cher Maitre. 

I received your affectionate letter and the splendid article on 
Carl Spitteler just in the week of our wed^g. It came as a 
token of your love and benediction. We thanked you with all 
our soul. After our marriage we came up to the Himalayan 
sanatorium to see my brother and he is so happy to spend 
a few da}^ with us. He is improving in health steadUy ever 
since he is here. He has the satisftiction of seeing his big 
novel through the press. The Wayfarer was much ap¬ 
preciated by the literaiy circles here. I shall send a copy to 
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sister Madeleine in a few days. She is going to be an 
invaluable intermediaiy between India and Europe. She is 
willing to send me typewritten copies of your notes, reflec¬ 
tions etc.. I want especially your unpublishec^ notes on 
diverse topics: literature, art, society, internationalism etc; 
in fact, all that you consider fit to be published in my articles 
and studies on you. 1 propose partly to translate them intact 
and partly to incorporate them in my studies on R. Holland 
for The Modem Review, Kallol etc.. I hope you have seen my 
translation and notes on 3 'our Ma hler Fertschujt and notes 
on '‘Music’* [Vlsva-Bhamti quarterly, April 1925). Please send 
more and more of your thoughts, cher Maitre, for I feel that 
you will help us in realising our ideals. Keep good health and 
inspire us with your glowing personality. With love. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Permanent address: 91 Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

14.6.25. 


Cher Maitre, 

Your affectionate letters, your splendid gift of the illustrated 
Colas, your profound blessings — created an atmosphere of 
good fortune round us during these days. I don’t know how 
to thank you! Your love is a priceless treasure which comes 
to us like a benediction from heaven. May we. your son and 
daughter from India, glorify your name by serving the Cause 
to which you have consecrated your life! Just now 1 received 
from Roniger the happy news of your 60th anniversary. The 
best wishes and love of India would speak through Tagore 
and Mahatma Gandhi on that occasion. I shall see to that. 
You would .be happy to learn that Mahatma Gandhi came to 
see Tagore in Santiniketan and I had the good fortune to be 
present during the conversation which took place for three 
successive days on various subjects. Tagore was deeply 
touched your last letter so full of affection and spiritual 
serenity. He will write to you soon. Meanwhile, he asked me 
to tell you that he is projecting to sail for Europe early in the 
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month of August. He would be thankful If you then kindly 
take the trouble of placing him in charge ofsome good doctor. 
He prefers to remain near you (i.e. near ViUeneuve) for he is 
very eager to speak with you on diverse topics leisure^. He 
won’t accept any invitation etc. before he undergoes a 
thorough treatment as you have suggested. It is not yet 
settled if his son or Mr. Andrews would accompany him this 
time. When any definite arrangement is made I shall let you 
know. One thing is certain. The silver Jubilee (25th year) of 
foundation of Santiniketan would take place in the 3rd week 
(X’mas week) of December 1925 and Tagore would most 
probably return to India to play the host in that ceremony. 

I shall write to Mr. Roniger in detail next week. Please send 
him my best greetings. 

I hope your spiritual autobiography would be complete 
before the end of this year. Let fools and charlatans conspire 
against you. they can’t contest your claim to immortality 
which is already assured, cher Maltre! I have translated 
orally to Tagore the extracts about anti-Asiatic campaign in 
France. I have nearly finished the translation of your splen¬ 
did homage to Carl Spitteler. It will be published soon. Please 
go on sending me such papers, thoughtK autobiographical 
fragments from time to time. I hope you are keeping good 
health with the whole fiunlly of VUla Olga. When you sail for 
India — in 1926 you must not sail before October so that 
you may spend November to February — the four best 
months in India with us. With love and salutations from 
Santa and myself. 

Yours affectionate^, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Translation of Santa's letter: 


16 June 1925. 


Master. 

Your telegram, your beautiful letter and gift (Colas Breugnon) 
— tokens of your benediction, love and joy — touch our 
hearts so deepfy that I cannot express in words. Every 
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instant we feel how near you are though so far! When we 
heard your name first, neither of us was known to you and 
we could never have dreamed even that some day we shall 
have the good fortune to claim you as our own. Yet how many 
evenings we have spent in ecstasies of Joy communing with 
your Jean-Christophel We have read the masterpiece over 
and over, mused and discussed on it. but we never had the 
audacity to visualise you as a dear member of our family. 
We have only bowed our head from a distance to that Genius 
Creator, Poet in mute adoration. Today we have him so near 
to our hearts! Our soul is full yet our awe is limitless. Who 
knew that some day I shall have the felicity of receiving your 
profound affection and benediction through your own let¬ 
ters! 

I shall consider myself blessed if I may fulfil your good 
wishes by bringing some joy to the life of your devoted 
disciple and friend. We have discovered each other through 
suffering; we hope that our relationship would be deepened 
by joy and happiness. 

We talk about you constantly, we discuss your writings, 
your thoughts, we cherish your books like treasures in our 
home. A short tii^e ago. amidst very limited leisure of terribly 
trying days. I had drawn some joy fi'om your Colas Breugnon 
and LlluU in English translation. In every book, in every 
picture, I used to taste new sources of joy, fountains of 
thoughts. I was full of wonder. Today the same dear Colas 
Breugnon comes to me. carrying your blessings, like an old 
friend in a new garb — his own native garb, how gorgeously 
variegated! The engraved designs leave deep impressions on 
the mind and present simultaneous^ the personality of the 
Poet and the Artist. 

A few days ago we went to Santiniketan to celebrate the 
60th birthday of my &ther (who lives with Rabindranath); 
returning we came to know about your forthcoming 60th 
anniversary. You are of my father's age; I look up to you as 
my own father. You came so often to my mind when I have 
been reading your letters to my ftither and to Tagore in 
Santiniketan. We are making wild projects about our par¬ 
ticipation (by physical presence) in your birthday ceremony 
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(in Europe). Though we know that it is physically impossible 
yet we are happy in mere imagining. 

I had a premonition that you will like the name of your new 
friend for it is not simply oriental but occidental as well. 
Hence I feel today a childish pride in my name! 

Please do not forget your new fHend. I hope your old friend 
would be jealous now that there is a co-sharer in your love 
and affection. 

I tender at your feet my respectful salutations. 

Santa Devi. 


Cher Maitre, 

I beg to enclose herewith a rough translation of the letter 
which Santa addressed to you in Bengali. How happy we 
would be if we could attend your 60th birthday ceremony in 
Europe! But alas, life is sometimes cruelly exacting and we 
are obliged to live more in dream than in reality. Nevertheless 
we shaU ever be with you and wish you all good from the 
bottom of our hearts. I am keeping Tagore in touch with 
eveiything. He is feeling better and is still thinking of sailing 
in August for Europe. I have many things to write to you in 
detail — about Mr. Andrews. Mon. Benoit and a few others 
outside Santiniketan (e.g. Dilip Roy) so that you may cor¬ 
respond with them without committing yourself to any cult, 
party or propa^nda. Rest assured, cher Maitre. that your 
Kalidas would confide to you every necessary detail 
(favourable or unfavourable to us. does not matter, for truth 
must be held high above all) before you sail for India. I know 
the limitations of my countrymen (as well as those who are 
ostensibly working for India’s salvation) more than any anti- 
Asiatic chauvinist of Europe. But I know also to read the 
history in the making — the history of hope — and I have 
faith in Ideals. C.R. Das has suddei^y died this morning! A 
man of magnanimous impulses and many lapses, yet a 
valiant leader, is gone! The fight is raging Inside the camp 
now: Hindus and Muslims — the so-called pure and impure 
— untouchable (!) classes — what a tragedy in the path of 
realisation of Truth! Mahatma Gandhi is struggling nobty to 
tackle with the problem, Tagore is analysing the problem 
with rare clarity and justice yet history is painfiilfy slow to 
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shape itself along the line of human aspiration. But I find it 
so difficult to explain eveiything in letter! How I long for an 
opportunity to talk over the whole question with you! Oh the 
baiTiers of time and space! Still I hope you wifi come here 
next year. You can’t sail this winter on account of your 60th 
anniveisaiy but do try to come in November 1926 and spend 
four months with us and then avoid the tiying heat escaping 
to Japan in April (cherry season). Keep good health, cher 
Maitre, your life seems eveiyday more and more precious. 

With love. 

Yours affectionately. 

Kalidas. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud). Villa Olga. 
Wednesday, 8 July 1925. 


My dear Kalidas and Mrs. Santa. 

1 thank you warmly for your sweet words. They touch us 
deep within. We consider you our younger brother and 
sister. Let all the happiness in the world be yours! I only hope 
that we shall soon be able to meet both of you in your own 
home. You can ^ways count on our filendship. 


First of all. 1 want to reply promptly on the subject of 
Tagore. You wrote that he has sufficient^ recovered to think 
of travelling once again, in the begfrming of August, and that 
he is coining directly to Switzerland to stay with us. We are 
oveijoyed. But I ought to give him exact information if he 
wishes to undergo treatment here. 

As I already said, the best place for medical attention in 
Switzerland is Valmont on Territet > Montreux. which is just 
close by. (One can see it fiiom our ^uden.) It is also a fine 
place for holidaying — especially in spring and autumn. An 
admirable view. A fine building, well-maintained. Veiy 
peaceful, and all around, avenues which are easy (or dif¬ 
ficult). where one can be alone. — The doctors are excellent. 
But, to my mind, the best is Dr. Haemmerli (the principal 
doctor in Valmont) in whom I have a great deal of confidence 
and who has become a friend. But he goes on leave, every 
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year, from Ist September to 4th or 5th October. If Tagore 
came at the end of August, this could be a problem. Natural* 
ly. it would not be difficult for him to find elsewhere — and 
even in Valmont veiy good physicians (there are still four or 
five). But, I repeat. Or. Haemmerli seems to me best suited 
to take care of Tagore; he is not onfy experienced and 
knowledgeable but has a rare human warmth. He shows and 
inspires sympathy (which is essential for Tagore); he devotes 
himself to the one he has taken charge of. He is an open- 
minded. intelligent man. Lastly, an important point: I wrote 
to him as much as I could about Tagore’s Illness; and he 
assured me that this heart ailment is curable; he told me 
about several similar cases which he has cured. Therefore, 
it would be worthwhile for Tagore to see him. 

Since he will not be able to undergo the treatment of Dr. 
Haemmerli before the first week of October (because even if 
he arrives on 15th or 20th August, he would have very little 
time till 1st September for an effective treatment), he could 
relax while waiting in a quiet place in the neighbourhood. 
Hotel Byron, near ViUa Olga, is almost deserted in summer 
and it is very pleasant up there. You may have seen it while 
passing, and felt that it is quite isolated, at a distance of 10 
minutes from Villeneuve (which is only a village), about a 
quarter of an hour from the old castle of Chlllon. in the 
middle of a large park, extending on to the fields, the wood 
and the mountains, overlooking the lake. The only incon¬ 
venience is that summer afiemoons are quite hot. Yet heat 
can in foct be refreshing for an Indian- — If however. Tagore 
would prefer a separate house a little higher up. that too 
could be provided. Let him indicate in advance his preferen¬ 
ces! And if he desires to write in advance about his state of 
health to Dr. Haemmerli. the latter would love to advise him. 
(Address: Dr. Haemmerli. Valmont-sur-Territet (Vaud). Swit¬ 
zerland.) 


We have returned from a three-week tour in Germany. We 
have heard some admirable music, grand orchestral and 
choral performances: several oratories of Haendal. some 
cantoes of J.S. Bach, and, of course, the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven. Music is still the sovereign art in Germany and 
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some of these oratorios of Haendal are In modem Europe the 
nearest thing to Greek tragedy. One day I wish to introduce 
to the Indian students these grandiose architectures of 
sound, ^c and drama. Instinctively, Haendal ^ad resur¬ 
rected the antique chorus. A passion dominated some of the 
musical dramas: faith, envy. Jealousy etc. which is incar¬ 
nated in the chorus; its powerful voice seems that of the 
invisible God (or Demon). We have visited big cities of the 
Rhine which are still occupied by the French and British 
troops. But they were celebrating the millennium of their 
Germanic existence; the houses were decked with flags; and 
Cologne had a magnificent exhibition of religious art since 
the 12th century. This is a noble revenge, and one must bow 
before such nobility. — Unfortunately, we have found in 
some other non-occupied cities streaks of nationalism which 
are disturbing: pseudo-militaiy demonstrations and proces¬ 
sions of young Germans. 

Nothing in Germany seemed more agreeable and refreshing 
than a stop-over at Welmer. This small town in Thuringe, 
with its beautiful gardens, its lovely hills, forests and fields 
which encircle it, has preserved its bourgeois and princely 
aspect of the 18th centuxy. One can feel the fragrance of the 
great souls who have breathed there. One is lodged in the 
same hotel where Schiller and Goethe’s visitors used to stay. 
Goethe’s house has retained its unique charm. This is the 
onty house the great man had and gives the impression that 
he is still living: his life is suspended, as it were. One can 
see in his laboratoiy, in his study his interrupted works, his 
poetry, his experiments in science (optics, assembling of 
colours) — even the plate filled with earth which he was 
studying on the eve of his death. It seemed that he would 
open the door any time and meet us.. 

We also went to the house of Nietzsche (situated on a hill 
in Weimer) at his sister Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche’s — the 
house where he died, where he assembled his souvenirs. A 
captivating portrait drawn in charcoal a few days before his 
demise hangs on the terrasse: his body leaning forward, 
overpowered, but his animated ^res resilient in dream. 

In a small space Goethe. Schiller, Herder, Nietzsche, Liszt 
and so many others! What a sanctuary of the European 
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mind! This is one of the saintliest places I know. Have you 
seen it? Every “weltburger" (citizen of the world) should go 
there for a pilgrimage. 


I have taken up the third volume of VAme Enchantee and 
two plays (the Prologue and the Epilogue of the dramatic epic 
on the revolution). As for Le Voyage Interieur, 1 have finished 
one part, and expect to take up the rest in winter. — I would 
like to show it to you. What stops me is the inconveniences 
that would crop up if fragments of it are published in English 
before the whole thing appears in French. Afterwards, the 
whole thing would come back to Europe distorted in trans¬ 
lation. — But I shall try to send you some pages which may 
interest you. — I had suggested to my sister that you 
translate the letter that Tolstoy had written to me. I do not 
believe it has been rendered into English. Have you got the 
small edition brought out by Les Cahlers de la qulnzalne? I 
cannot recall whether I gave it to you. 

I have responded perhaps a little too sharply to the publi¬ 
cation of one of my intimate letters on music by Dilip Kumar 
Roy. I was shocked by the casualness with which he pub¬ 
lished an intimate letter without bothering to ask me and 
then glibly refuted it in the notes, without really under¬ 
standing it well. No doubt, he will not excuse me for pointing 
out the rashness with which he dismisses European music. 
Really, he should have been better acquainted with it. He 
has come down heavily on modern European music; surely 
this is not the way to Judge the essence of an art. One has 
to see it as the natural result of its evolution. It would have 
been wonderful if one could arrange a few 'panoramic' 
lectures pn this continuous evolution of European arts in 
Santiniketan. I am too old now and have too many urgent 
tasks to flatter myself that I would be able to accomplish this 
mission. I have told my sister to ask you to translate the 
introduction of my Musicians of the past (especial)^ the 
chapter: “On the place of music in general histoiy”). It is my 
most important article on music. (Do you have the book? If 
not. I shall send it to you). 
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You Speak of my 60th axmhrersaiy, as if this was an event 
which should keep me occupied this winter. I could not care 
less, and there will be no celebration at all. My fiiends Emil 
Roniger and Stefon Zweig have affectionately thought of 
publishing a Liber Amkorum, and 1 learnt this after the 
decision had already been taken. I am deeply moved. But I 
think my anniversary will be confined to the launching of 
the book. I live an Isolated life, as you know, and there are 
too many harrowing problems for men in today's world to 
think much of anybody’s birthday. Mine will not. in any case, 
divert my attention from my immediate tasks. 

I shall be happy to know your impressions (confidential) of 
the meeting between Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore. I shall 
keep it a secret, if you desire. 

See you again, my dear friends. 

Affectionately Yburs, 
Romain ROLLAND. 

1 am sending you a small ndte about Tagore (which you 
should not show him for he will be aggrieved) but you must 
know it: there is a fear that Tagore might settle in Italy. The 
fascist youth has scant respect for an 3 rthlng. 
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91 Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 
'6 Aug. 1925. 

Cher Maitre, 

Thanks for your long letter; it came in due time. I could 
communicate the contents of the letter to Tagore; he asked 
me to convey to you his gratitude for taking brotherly interest 
in his health. He is ready to stay near you the whole of 
September and early Octoter; when your doctor comes back 
from holiday trip he may enter his nursing home. As regards 
the arrangement for the stay of Tagore and party in Vil- 
leneuve in September I have written to sister Madeleine and 
I am sure that the best possible arrangement would be made 
by her. 
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Your precious hints with regard to the Italian feelings had 
enabled me to convince the party that th^r should avoid all 
engagements in Italy until Tagore has a talk with you. Merci! 
Tagore is going to recuperate his health no doubt, but he is 
probably more keen to have a quiet conversation with you 
on diverse topics. The cause of Peace and International 
fellowship seems to be neglected all over the world. It is 
depressing but there is all the more reason for our small 
detached group to work steadity, to develop consciously so 
that we may do our work in a more effective manner. You 
are the only soul in Europe to whom we look forward with 
the hope of spiritual aid and cooperation. Tagore knows it 
and he is eagerly waiting for the time when you would be 
near him. Tagore is leaving India with a certain amount of 
dejection and I must say that he has reason to be depressed. 
Politics is the rage here; works other than political (however 
noble such work may be) evoke very little interest. The surest 
and the quickest way to fame is through politics. C.R. Das 
for example left a phenomenal record. He was bom a party 
leader — through his success left a dangerous legacy — 
greed for political power by party tactics. His sudden death 
led to a sort of apotheosis which threatened to be comic 
through excess! It is a crime to criticise such leaders. 
Mahatma Gandhi, once thrown into shade by C.R. Das, now 
finds it inevitable and profitable to emerge agedn as a popular 
leader. He is raising 10 lacs of rupees in the memoiy of C.R. 
Das. Meanwhile many of his noble schemes of social and 
economical regeneration lie unheeded and neglected. These 
are even alarming symptoms of his accepting pottttes as the 
rel^ton of this age. His concessions to end compromises with 
different sections of Indian people are now difficult to recon¬ 
cile and understand. His “medievalism” (as you pointed out 
in your penetrating study) Is threatening to get the better of 
his passion for progress. He is allying, with Hindu reac¬ 
tionaries iKdio are the majority. I am afraid if he will grow into 
that Gandhi udiose Ideal (i.e. potential) portrait you drew In 
deathless lines. Your study may remain as a great chapter 
of “would-have been” in Gandhi and India’s career. All these 
are depressing fects, but 1 must state facts to you even «dien 
they hurt my deepest feelings. The conversations which 
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Gandhi had with Tagore (details to be sent to you in my next 
letter) have given rise to serious misgivings In my mind! 
Tagore was shocked too but in a different way and degree. 
His Judgement is a little too detached: as he )js too isolated 
from actual political life of the people, he probably can’t 
realize the trials and struggles of a popular hero like Gandhi. 
He would speak probably bitterly of Gandhi and his move¬ 
ments, please don't get shocked! Tagore’s disciple in thought 
— Prof. Mahalanobis (whom you shall see) would probably 
speak more bitterly. He is keen in intellect and hard-work¬ 
ing, trying in his way to build the national basis of Visva- 
Bharati but he also is isolated by his comfortable position 
(he is in the Imperial Educational Service, as a senior 
Professor of physics in a Government college) and he judges 
Indian people, leaders, movements more or less from the 
standpoint of a bureaucrat. But he is a good sincere spirit 
with strong will and practical idealism and he may be of 
service to you. 

A man of my position can do very little; firstly because of 
the precarious tenure of our offices — we are not sure of our 
job — nor of any permanent income so long as the Govern¬ 
ment is not helping to improve the university services. So 
our energies are largely used up in material struggles. The 
small surplus time and energy we have we can devote to 
idealistic work. Our future is dismal yet we go on...many 
brilliant young men are wasting their lives in abject 
drudgery. Education as a profession is precarious here. 

Yet there is consolation in looking up to great masters like 
you, to serve, however humbly, your cause. I have patience 
and hope. I am struggling on, although most of my time is 
used up in the solution of personal and family problems. 
How I hanker for the liberation Into th^^glon of the imper¬ 
sonal Ideal! Time may come and I am waiting. Have patience 
with me when you find me lagging behind. Some day 1 may 
have the chance of being ready for the service. I have plans 
to write so many things! I can’t keep pace with my dreams! 
But Santa is an ideal companion: she has brought courage, 
sympathy, hope. My brother is also progressing well. So I 
may emerge from obscurity. How I long for a chance of a long 
talk with you, cher Maitre! as I had the good fortune while 
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in VlUeneuve in 1923. May you ke^ep good health and may 
we have the supreme Joy of seeing you here In jndia soon. 
Your paper on Carl Splttelet I have published partly in Vlsua- 
Bharati quarterly (July) and partty in The Modern Review. 
Please send such writings and anything else that you think 
fit of us. Please try to send a photo of Spitteler if possible 
and your letter to Tolstoy with his reply. 

Please accept affectionate greetings from Santa and me and 
remember that I shall be with you when Tagore comes to talk 
to you in your little study. 

With love, 


Yours ever, 
Kalidas. 
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Villeneuve, 
Tuesday, 18 August 1925. 


Dear friend. 

We are upset by Tagore s telegram which came this morning. 
Eveiything was ready for him: not only the hotel and the 
doctors — but a whole chain of favourable circumstances: 
one of the most beautiful summers we have had for a long 
time in Switzerland: at Thonou (in French Savoy) on Lake 
Leman (3 hours by boat from here) were assembled for an 
international regatta many young people — French, Ger¬ 
man. of all races — ready to enthusiastically welcome 
Tagore. Here, Ronlger and I were ready with our projects of 
Euro-Asian cooperation. — All this will have to be cancelled. 
Those who came together are dispersing and it will not be 
easy to reassemble them very aoon. One is discouraged. It 
seems that a force is working agednst us. 

Tagore's health has not become wome again, I hope. His 
departure was awaited for too long. Dic^n't the doctors say 
that the pbet should never spend the hot months in India? 
— In any case, I remind you my friend, that if Tagore is 
suffering from a heart ailment (a distension of heart 
muscles?) it is a disease that can not only be checked, but 
cured, in Europe. Dr. Haemmerli, chief phjnsiclan at Val- 
mont, told me clearty that it was one of the recent conquests 
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of European medicine and that he had successfuUyr treated 
several identical cases. — Therefore, if Tagore has heart 
disease you should all Insist that he comes to Europe to txy 
this cure — at any time udien he can saic^ m^e this 
Journey. It would be reprehensible to let his malady get 
worse, without tiytng a radical treatment which can ensure 
a few more years for the poet. 


I haven't moved out of Villeneuvc since my return from 
Germany. Throughout July and August, we have had visits 
from friends, who disturbed my work a great deal. (I worked, 
nevertheless. I wrote a new play, and some parts of my novel.) 
Among these friends, one is veiy dear to me: Marcel Martinet, 
who is one of my most foithilil French friends. He has been 
very ill for two years, suffering from a very serious diabetes 

— all the more dangerous because Martinet is young, not 
even forty. The Parisian doctors had totally given up. A 
treatment at Valmont. the mountain air and his own mental 
strength have surprisln^y Improved his health. He has left 
strong and happy. He took up his literary work, disrupted 
for two years, here at Hotel Byron and is tock in peak form. 

How is your brother? Is he better now after his stay at the 
sanatorium? Convey my best wishes to him. — I have no 
news from Kaltol. 1 have written to them, and thty have not 
replied. 

My dear Nag, you are decidedly the only Indian Bengali who 
has united the European qualities of exactitude, promptness 
and precision with those of your own race — something 
which we badly need for a joint collaboration. But one is not 
enough. You cannot do everything; you would be trampled 
down; and I want you to keep watch on your invaluable 
health. 

I shall be going away to take rest for about 10 to 15 days 

— to be more precise, for change of air (for I shall not stop 
my works) — in the German Switzerland near Lucerne. If I 
find a portrait of Spitteler. I shall send it to you from there. 

I have asked my sister to make a copy of Tolstoy's letter, 
with the small Introduction that 1 had added in the original 
edition of Cahiers de la quinzaine in 1902. —As for my letter 
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to Tolstoy. I do not have ai^ copy. It should be in the Tolstoy 
collection in Moscow. 

I am surprised to learn that my Mustciens d*autre/ots has 
been published in English. I did not remember that. 

For copies of the fragments of Le Voyage Interlew, we shall 
see what we can do. as soon as my sister and I find some 
time. 

So long, my dear friend. 1 thank Mrs. Santa for her charm¬ 
ing words. Kindly tell her that she is always associated with 
you in our thoughts. 

Wholeheartedly. 

Romain ROLLAND. 

My new play is a Prologue to the Cycle de la Revolution. It 
is titled Pdques Flewies (the popular name given to the 
Sunday which preceded Good Friday). Jean-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau. the old visionary, appears in the course of the play, as 
the genius tormented by thoughts of the forthcoming 
Revolution. 


68 


Lucerne. 21 August 1925. 


Dear friend. 

I have looked in vain for Spitteler's photo in the bookshops 
of Lucerne. Not one available for sale in the city where he 
lived and died. Such is the indifference of the world to the 
poets. — I have only found this small effigy on the top of a 
r^ume of his works, with some appreciations of his works; 
(the most important one being those of his dead friend, the 
noble poet and Swiss critic Widmann). I am sure you will 
find someone to translate it from German. 

Spitteler. as I knew him. had a more serene expression; 
head tilted backward, he alwa 3 rs had a bright smile — noble 
^d polite. A blend of affectionate irony and chivalrous 
challenge to destiny. I shall tiy to procure a reproduction of 
his portrait by the great Swiss painter Hodler. 


I have recently received from the Goethe Society of Weimer 
two volumes of Goethe's Ueder, with music by German 
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masters — beginning from the companions of Goethe (Zelter, 
Reichardt) and his contemporaries (Beethoven. Schubert. 
Loewe) up to Berlioz, Wagner. Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss. 

This is an artistic treasure I would have loved to introduce 
to Tagore, if he had come: the poetry of the music of Europe. 
I would have found an accomplished singer to sing them for 
him; and I would have also played for him the masterpieces 
of Gluck: the modern musical tragedy. I am sure he would 
have been delighted With the purity of his expression and 
his profound simplicity. 

When one talks about European music and poetiy, one still 
tends to think in India of the Wagnerian polyphony. One 
hardly knows the highest poetry of Europe, the simplest and 
the most spontaneous: Goethe’s Lelder and the music which 
is closest to Hellenic art, Gluck’s L'Orphee and VAlceste. 

To richer and more gifted composers like Beethoven and 
Schubert. Goethe would prefer those who, like Reichardt and 
2Jelter. followed the lines of his poetry, their rhythm and 
emotion with delicacy and faithfulness. And thus were born 
some of the most marvellous expressions of feeling. 

I regret very much that I am not young enough to go to 
India to give lectures. If I could. I would have loved to speak 
on “the rapport between poetry and music in European art.” 

And one would see that the genius of Europe is not as 
different from that of Asia as musicians like DiUp K. Roy (or 
some modem European composers) would have us believe. 
The latter seems imprisoned in the cycle of the complicated 
polyphony of 19th and 20th centuries. 

Affectionately yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 

There should be a Goethe chair in Santlniketan, reserved 
for an artist — and not a philologist. There never was poetry 
so noble, so simple, so pure and yet so profound and 
acceptable; Just the right thing to be tasted by the Indian 
youth. — (Here I am referring to his small lyrics, rather than 
his great epics.) 
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(Spltteler is shown against the background of mountains, 
which surround the lake of Lucerne). 


69 

ViUeneuve, 2 September 1925. 

My dear Kalidas Nag. 

I send you the letter of Tolstoy you asked for. 

The small packet contains: 

1) a leaf, where I copied fragmentary notes of the letter I 
had addressed to Tolstoy in 1887. 

2) a copy done by my sister from Cahiers de la quinzaine 
(edited by Charles Peguy), where I published the letter 
for the first time in 1902. — I also send you the small 
introduction I had written for it. 

It is important to note that my letter of 1887, like my 
introduction of 1902, does represent all my present 
thoughts, but each is a step in my spiritual evolution. I shall 
explain elsewhere in my Voyage Interteur my present con¬ 
ception of Art and Divinity. It is, to be sure, much more solid 
and dispassionate than what it was 20 or 30 years ago. Today 
I look at Tolstoy as a Barbarian with a golden heart, whose 
genius surpassed his intelligence by a long way. See how 
unsuspectingly this aristocrat (who did not like the socialist 
and the political revolutionaries at all) made way for an 
intellectual Bolshevism that levels out the superiority of the 
mind! This reaction, which sometimes overreaches the limit, 
against the base dilettantism — sensual and selfish — of 
European art and civilisation is understandable. On this 
point I would always agree with him. I share his scorn for 
the prostitutes of Art, but I would always celebrate the 
religious mission of the truly great Art. for it opens the 
window of the mind to the glorious immensity of Existence, 

We have received your letter which explains the grave 
reasons that prevented Tagore’s departure. We are sad, one 
must resign oneself to the Inevitable. Let us hope he will be 
able to make it next spring and I shall accompany him to 
India when he returns in autumn 1926. And till then we 
ought to be careful about our health. Tagore’s is precarious; 
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and mine very uncertain. An endless spiritual restlissness 
would not allow me a moment's peace. For many years sound 
sleep is increasing^ eluding me. My best nights — which are 
rare — do not last more than 3 to 4 hours. Finally, it is the 
body, and not so much the mind, which wears out. * 

I have written to Carl Spitteler’s best friend and confidant 
Prof. Jonas Frankel to send you (as well as to Santiniketan) 
all the necessary documents and information about Spit- 
teler. If you have anything to ask him. write to him in my 
name (Prof. Jonas Frankel, Reidegg bei Thun, Switzerland). 
Do you think they have received the works of Spitteler (in 
German) which the publisher Diederichs de Jena was in¬ 
structed to send? 

I shake hands with you, my dear Nag. I Uke and admire 
your sincerity and intelligence. Convey my respectful and 
friendly wishes to Mrs. Santa. Sister Madeleine wiU be 
writing to both of you shortly. 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


I have no news of your brother. 
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91 Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 
10 September 1925. 

Cher Maitre. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks for your affectionate letter 
of 18 August. It touched me the more because of my souvenir 
of this day (10 Sept.) two years ago when I had the good 
fortune to live near you as a member of the family of my dear 
Master in Villa Olga: I remember how every day brought fresh 
inspiration, how in the morning I used to study Bengali with 
sister Madeleine, and in the evening used to entertain dear 
Papa (my profound salutations to him!) with stories of tiger, 
snakes etc. of my land! Above all 1 remember (as 1 shall 
remember all my life with gratitude) those hours of intimate 
personal talk with you. Master! in your quiet room with the 
sun shedding its deathless glory on the dying day and the 
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lac Leman speaking in the profound language of silence. How 
1 used to devour every word, every thought, every gesture of 
your great soul, cher Maitre! My life was transformed: the 
eternal East in me recognised the eternal West In you and 
what a Joy in that recognitioni I felt, as one feels the light 
amidst perpetual darkness, that the difference of race and 
clime are illusions, that the only reality is Untty (as my 
ancestors of the Upanishads had pronounced) and the sole 
justification of living is the loving recognition of this primor¬ 
dial organic fundamental Unity. Since then I am travelling 
from country to country, from heart to heart, and bringing 
and receiving corroboration of your supreme Revelation of 
Human Unity. The conversation, which we had on your 
Voyage Interteur that evening (1923) and the music played 
by you on the eve of my departure from Villa Olga — brought 
permanent transformation in my soul. 

I came back home with great expectation. 1 had the rare 
privilege of seeing my great continent Asia with Tagore. I 
returned to begin my work but late intervened! The dire 
illness making my dear brother almost a permanent invalid, 
anxieties of material life, precariousness of job in my univer¬ 
sity now under the control of the forces of reaction, — all 
combined to threaten my real life, the life of realising and 
propagating the Truth that had dawned unto me. Friends 
are very few here (old friends seem to have changed so much!) 
and the field of work so restricted! Yet 1 struggled on and 
hoped that at least the Visva-Bharati of Tagore would un¬ 
dertake the real work for this age. But (please keep it as a 
confidence. Master) the iUness of Tagore and his being 
obliged to retire from active supervision had left the Visva- 
Bharati exposed to experiments of diverse nature by persons 
of doubtful vision. Constitutionalists, financiers, sui^ine 
idealists, problematic internationalists are fay turn or simul- 
taneousty experimenting with the new-born institution. 
Tagore’s son is no Tagore, so the future is uncertain. I feel it 
(I may be wrong) but 1 cannot bring myself up to open the 
eyes of Tagore, for it would a be cruel disillusionment. How 
I wish sometimes that he had remained alone like you 
without trying to build an instituthn and preaching to 
humanity from the sublime isolation of great souls. But 1 am 
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afraid he has committed himself. I won’t criticise the present 
administrators for I have neither time nor means to under- 
take myself the management of the thing. I can only go on 
pointing out the oversight and there are so many! -We have 
dear friends all over the world and yet we don’t care to attend 
to them—not even when they take the initiative in rendering 
service to us! Every day we have ‘meetings’ and ‘resolutions’ 
and programming about some new experiments to bring the 
Visva-Bharati to the European standard of efficiency — 
economical as well as constitutional! What a dangerous 
legacy to us, poor orientals, is your “European constitution", 
cher Maitre! 

The sole organ of Visva-Bharati, the Quarterly which I send 
you, is degenerating in quality and shrinking in circulation. 
The editorship was given by Tagore to his nephew—another 
false move! Tagore ought to have retained his name. As it is 
run now, with the exception of the writings of Tagore, there 
appear very few other things to help the mutual under¬ 
standing of different peoples. Tagore’s hypercritical attitude 
towards the mass movement of today naturally provokes 
hostility, thus we are unable to propagate the greatest truth 
of this age to the greatest number. You can imagine my 
agony, cher Maitre! 

A ray of hope and light came with the advent of Santa into 
my life. She came as a real friend and helper. Thanks to her, 

I came to know intimately her father Ramananda Chatteijee. 
a great but silent worker. A most distinguished scholar of 
the university and the Principal of a college, he suddenly 
decided thirty years ago to devote his life to the education of 
the masses through the vernacular. With single-hearted 
devotion and honesty he made his Bengali monthly Prabasi 
the premier Journal of Bengali wherein all the impxsrtant 
writings of Tagore are being published in the original. It 
would celebrate its 25th anniversary next April. Then feeling 
the need of another organ in English he founded The Modern 
Review 18 years ago, which has become now the foremost 
paper in India. It is a happy augury for our cause that both 
these organs are under my supervision. Santa is editing the 
Bengali Prabasi and Mr. Chatterjee is requesting me to 
transform gradually The Modern Review into the first organ 
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of Internationalism in India. We have ^eady contributors 
from almost eveiy part of the English- speaking world. What 
we want is some central agency of Europe would send us 
articles by distinguished writers from the Latin (French. 
Italian. Spanish), the Germanic and the slav world. 1 think 
Mr. Roniger’s Maison d'Ajjnitie may undertake to send us 
important articles, studies etc. throu^ its agency. This 
would give the widest publicity to the thoughts of modern 
writers and workers of Europe to India and through India to 
China and Japan. Our only difficulty is about the language; 
we have few good translators, so we shall be tiiankful if the 
papers are written either in French or in English, Please 
discuss these questions with Mr. Roniger. I shall also write 
to him. I shall send you henceforth all publications from 
here. You will find your brilliant paper oil Carl Spitteler 
published in three instalments. In The Modern Review of 
October I have published your pronouncement on the Fran¬ 
co-German problem in three documents: your appeal of 
Christmas 1923, your address to the meeting of Soclete des 
savants (Januaiy 1924) and your short note in La Revue 
Europeenne (Aug 1925) — all throw light on the questions. 
Please send me something every month, whether in 
manuscript or things recently printed in Europe. 1 don't 
know in what Journals you send your communications now 
— not in Europe, I suppose? I get a few French journals here, 
only Revue Europeenne sends its copies in exchange of The 
Modern Review. Indian press is hopelessly backward and 
prints nothing except things which they receive from English 
papers, so the rest of the world does not exist for India! I 
propose to make The Modem Review the window of the world. 

I am eagerly expecting a fresh volume of L'Ame Enchantie 
and your new play Pdques Fleuries. How amidst thousand 
distractions and depressions you are going on with your 
work like an Indian Yogi with the unflickering flame of his 
soul illuminating the world! May you live many years (this 
is my most fervent prayer) to guide and inspire us! My heart 
is full of anxieties about Tagore; he is getting worse. I am 
afraid; he had fever and feels weak. There is no immediate 
danger but the malady is treacherous. He has recovered a 
little and let us hope he would feel better in winter. The 
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doctors couldn't take the risk of recommending the sea> 
vo 3 ^ge. I am so sony that the postponement of his departure 
had brought so much inconvenience and disappointment to 
you all. Tagore asks me to express his deepregre 1 fto 3 ^u and 
to all your friends and begs all of you to receive his loving 
greetings. He still hopes and dreams about sailing next April! 

With my profoundly affectionate salutations. I remain 

Your devoted disciple. 

Kalidas NAG. 

P.S. Since my brother’s illness the Kallol group is suffering 
from adverse fortune; but they are fighting hard. They 
received your photo with those glowing words of inspiration. 
They are publishing regularly our translation of your Jean- 
Christophe. I shall write about it in my next letter. 


91, Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

1 Oct 1925. 

Cher Maltre. 

Gokul is no morel 1 tried n^ best, so far as my humble means 
permitted, but I could not save him. I have given details in 
my letter to sister Madeleine. The doctors said it was a 
desperate case. His life might have been prolonged a little 
more in Europe, but in India, the chances were few. The end 
was peaceful — he seemed to lapse into sleep — peace be 
unto his soul! Bless him, cher Maitre! and that would help 
him. He leaves me alone with heavy responsibilities. May 
God grant me sufficient strength to shoulder them. He was 
one of n^ arms in the fight for the Great Cause of Inter¬ 
nationalism your own Cau^! I have lost him — yet I am 
determined more than ever to continue. I have patience and 
vitality enough to cany on still, and your daughter Santa 
stands by me like a true friend and support. In a land where 
English is the only language for inter-provincial under¬ 
standing. f was obliged to work mainly through English in 
propa^tingyour great thought; 1 relied on Gokul to dissemi¬ 
nate them amongst the commonalty through Bengali and he 
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could do it so well! It is a serious loss for me. Santa consoles 
me and says that she would step into his place and help me 
from the vernacular side through her PrabasL — We together 
shall carry on the translation of your immortal epic Jean- 
Christophe. 

I had no chance to thank you for kindfy sending me those 
precious documents on Tolstxty-RoUand Ck}rrespondence. I 
was obliged to leave Calcutta and Santa sent just a few lines 
explaining our situation. Gloom seems to deepen around me! 
I have few friends here — old friends have changed so much! 
Tagore is like a flickering flame. He is obliged to leave the 
management of his Visva-Bharati in the hands of his son 
and a group of "practicar men who may make the institution 
a ‘business' success, but they may end by transforming it 
altogether. I have neither the leisure nor the means to take 
up the work of management. I am obliged to devote a good 
deal of my time to meet my liabliities and my university pays 
me poorly owing to its flnanciai difficulties. So I am forced 
to see the ideals of Tagore transformed in the process of their 
being incarnate in an Institution! Frankly speaking. I am 
losing faith in institution^ building for I see that it inevitably 
involves a depreciation of spiritual values and accentuation 
of worldly considerations. I find the same tragic tendency in 
our national politics. Even the Great Mahatma is vacillating, 
if not consciously at least unconsciously. IndlvlduaUy he 
would keep his ideals pure but 1 am afraid, communally, i.e. 
as a mass-leader he is obliged to shift his grounds — and 
his would be the case that you prophetically called *‘la 
tragidie de Vcuition herolque", I mav have chance to explain 
all these things in details to you ihaybe I shall see you and 
speak heart out! Meanwhile I communicate to you my 
frank forebodings. 

I am realizing more and more, especially during these days 
of depression, why you always preferred to work singer and 
did not attempt to build an institution. What risks the ideal 
undergoes in the process of its being translated into an 
institution! How I wish that Tagore and Gandhi would be 
saved from cruel disillusionment on that score! How they 
would be wounded at the end of their career! 1 only wish that 
you were twenty years younger. Master! and would come and 
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work with us now, collaborating with our Indian leaders of 
thought! But It is only a dream. Yet I pray with my whole 
soul that you may live for many years yet, — live In ftill glory 
of your spiritual clairvoyance, your sanity, you all-embrac¬ 
ing humanity! India is in need of you. India would under¬ 
stand you. I feel it in my heart of hearts; and through India 
your great revelation would spread over the whole of the 
Orient. If I can be but a humble torch-bearer in that grand 
illumination of Humanity, I shall consider myself blessed! 
Please let me ever be in touch with your great soul, my 
Master! It brings so much courage amidst this gloom. Keep 
well and keep ever confident. You have a few disciples out 
In this world, who would continue to fight till th^ fall down 
dead. With respectful and loving salutations to dear Papa, 
to yourself and sister Madeleine. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas. 
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Vllleneuve. 19 October 1925. 


My dear friend and brother, 

I share your grief. The misfortune that has struck you 
touches me too. I loved, through you, 3 raur younger brother 
and companion who is no more. Ah! what a pity to see the 
untimely death of the best and the most promising minds in 
your countiy — who could have been of immense service to 
India in future! The soil of Bengal is so cruelly indifferent 
and wasteful. So much crop ruined in the prime! 

All those who remain should not lose courage! They are to 
accomplish their own destiny, along with those of the dear 
dead, so that their thoughts can flower into maturity. They 
have to cany the message of the other world! They speak in 
the voice of those who have stopped speaking. As one lives, 
one feels more and more (like me. today) that we are the voice 
of a whole world of invisible people, a sacred group of those 
who loved us and whom we lovc^. 

Bo you derive some consolation from the thought, my dear 
Kalidas, that you have at least made lovelier the last months 
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of your younger brother, giving him this spring and summer 
— so superb in their meditation of Nature! 

It is comforting to know that in your distress the brave and 
kind Santa, our sister, is by your side to help you to bear it. 
To both of you we send our tender thoughts. 


Your touching letter reveals other worries, which add to 
your grief. The horizon in India seems dark to you like in the 
rest of the world. I too can see that great gloom. But my eyes 
have got used to it in sixty years. This is the fate of humanity. 
It was given to us to incessantly exercise jour energy. You 
know that in Christian terms the community of believers 
here are called the ‘militant church’. And I can remember 
these words of your land: “You have at your disposal the 
vessel of Humanity: cross then the river of pain! This Is not 
the time to sleep. This vessel would not be easy to find next 
time....” 

At the end of the joum^, on the other side of the river of 
grief, awaits us “Joy. the Elyslan daughter...” 

“Durch Leiden Freude...."?^ 

sang Schiller and Beethoven.... And more than once, the 
divine messenger appears before us in the storm, she en¬ 
circles us with her wings; she smiles to us amidst our tears. 


Tagore has written a beautiful and anguished letter — with 
a steady hand which shows no sign of illness, but the agony 
of his solitude. His estrangement from the action Emd the 
thought of Gandhi can be felt more compellingly. I can 
understand him, each has his own mission: neither can and 
should abdicate. Tagore’s dream is more exalted and more 
distant. It addresses the spirit across all barriers of class, 
nations and centuries, while Gandhi wants to adapt to the 
ephemeral requirements of people and. time — (without 
renouncing, however, for himself and his disciples of the 
Ashram, the strict observation of an uncompromising faith). 
It is natural that this blend of saintliness and political 
astuteness would seem shocking to you. (Really, this is not 
a blend but a Juxtaposition of two different ‘orders'). But 
actually this has also been true of some of the great saints 
of the West: from St. Benoit to St. Teresa: and ultimately 
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even the free vagabonds like Jesus and Ftancis of Assisi. 
Neither you. nor I. nor Tagore could do it. For we are 
concern^ not so much with action as with thought and even 
less with ‘the order of charity' (in the sense of Pascal) than 
the order of knowledge (which for inteUedtuals is the 
supreme charity). But we also must be grateful to sadnts who 
are capable of other missions, less sublime and more tainted 
by certain concessions to human frailty: but without them 
humanity would have succumbed to its weaknesses! One 
needs an ideal within one’s reach. An ideal which is easy to 
practise daily. — which is manual (because most people 
think only with their body. — by activating it). It is in this 
sense that 1 think, in spite of eveiy thing, the Charka of 
Gandhi is useful, like the more or less mechanical exercises 
of the monastic orders. Liberty is the highest ideal for 
humanity. But there is a whole hierarchy in the concept of 
Liberty (like in the enlightened souls) — from the infinitely 
small which cannot detach itself from automatism upto a 
Liberty which is limitless and formless, like that of the 
Buddha. Life has an infinite variety and richness. We cannot 
reduce it to a unit, can we? Each should sing, as well as one 
is able to. his part in the total harmony. P.D.G. (“Per Del 
Glorlam"), wrote at the end of each of their compositions the 
old musicians of Europe. — For the joy of the Master of 
Harmonies! 


I think you have received 1) a letter firom Lucerne, with a 
catalogue of the works of Spitteler and a reproduction of his 
portrait; 2) a big photo-engraving in colour, from a sketch of 
Spitteler the great Swiss painter Hodler; 3) Tolstoy’s letter, 
with an introduction; 4) the copy of a chapter of my Voyage 
Interleur. 

1 expect to send you other things from time to time. How I 
would like to have leisure to talk to you (for your compatriots) 
about European Music, and its psychic and religious revela¬ 
tions! This is one aspect they hardty know. And they do not 
even suspect anything! They had come into contact with 
Europe through the An^o-Saxons, the race which is the 
poorest in music (and probabty the only one). This distorts 
all their judgement. We can see that from the few articles 
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devoted to music pubUshed In Indian Journals. Even those 
by DiUp Kumar Roy are extreme^ sketchy, without the least 
precision, with lazy generalisations, which have no Actual 
basis. However, it is necessary for India to know about the 
greatest seers, of Europe among the musicians; — no 
religious or philosophic revelation of Europe has gone as &r 
as certain popular, sacred melodic songs of the Middle Ages. 
It is a language to which one should have the key. In our 
country one has it implanted within. But this is not the case 
in Asia. 

So long, my dear Kalidas, — all our affectionate wishes for 
you and sister Santa. 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 

1 shall shortly write to Tagore. Please conv^ to him my 
alfectionate thanks. 

On 9th November arrives in the Ashrtm of Sabarmati one 
of our European friends, a young Englishwoman of a very 
noble and highly energetic character. She is the daughter of 
an English admiral, who was commander of the fleet to India. 
What an astonishing victory for the soul of India! 


91. Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 
22 Oct 1925. 

Cher Maitre, 

In these days dark with bereavement and depression comes 
the Ineffable charm and stimulus of your Le Voyage Intirieur. 
1 bow down my head. What a supreme revelation of Truth 
through life! I read the pages again and again. I translated 
orally several p£u±9 to Santa. We are beside ourselves with 
joy to feel that you permitted us to watch your footsteps 
along the path of life. Merci! It is a real *Periplus* of the soul. 
That reminds me of the fact that I should tell you — the 
discovery of a Greek fragment Periplus qf the Eritrean Sea — 
naval diary of some unknown Greek mariner who travelled 
via Alexendrla, Arabia, India and China as early as the 
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beginning of the Christian era — a book that first brought 
to our mind the vast inter-oceanic relations of the ancient 
nations—a veritable trait d* union In the histoiy of Antiquity. 
So your Periplus would be, with regard to ^the spiritual 
histoiy of modem nations. It would be a great book. I assure 
you Cher Maitrei Please go on writing it as fiilly as possible 

— the spiritual Odyssey of your age. I am eagerly expecting 
the other chapters. I see that the manuscript as you have 
sent me is perfectly edited. There is veiy little in it that we 
cannot bring before our Indian public. Don’t you think that 
you can edit other chapters as well in the same way. so that 
we can bring the whole picture, the complete history before 
our public? Publication of a single chapter would be tantalis¬ 
ing. So please let me know if you consider it possible to send 
the other chapters also, as you go on writing. I propose 
certain thing? subject to your corrections, with a view to 
publish these invaluable documents. With the New Year 
(January 1926 when you complete your sixtieth anniversary 

— a happy s 3 mchronism!) I shall go on publishing, month by 
month. Le Voyage Interieur, as edited by you (i.e. any portion 
you wish to suppress you may do so or instruct me to do so), 
simultaneous]^ in English and Bengali: myself preparing the 
English version for The Modern Review and Santa the Ben¬ 
gali version for Prabasi. We shall distinct^ announce: rights 
of retranslation into any other European language and rights 
of reproduction reserved, so that your thoughts would reach 
our men and women not knowing English, through Prabasi; 
and the different races of the Indian provinces, who know 
English (English is the only international language here) 
through The Modem Review which has the largest circula¬ 
tion. For the last quarter of a century my iather-in-law Mr. 
Ramananda Chatteijee has been building these two instru¬ 
ments of cultural difiuslon and Tagore is publishing his first. 
thoughts, his studies, novels, short-stories etc. in these 
jeumals. He completed his Remembrances (now published 
ly Macmillan) in the original Bengali in Prabasi; we still 
possess the orlgiiud manuscript of that Invaluable book. Now 
it would be such a joy if you allow me to go on publishing 
the In^Man edition of Le Voyage Intirieur from January 1926 
in commemoration of your 60th aimiversaiy. The reason 
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why I wish to get your pages published primarily in these 
journals is that they command the largest and most en¬ 
lightened public. I had some discouraging experiences when 
I published a few papers in the Visva-Bharati quarterly. Since 
Tagore left it in the hands of his nephew, there is such a 
falling off in the number of subscribers that papers publish¬ 
ed in it are lost to the larger Indian public who are not 
members of the Visva-Bharati. Moreover it is published every 
three months. Hence I prefer to publish your critical papers 
etc. in the quarter^ and the important serial writings in our 
monthlies. I have talked with the editor and he asks me to 
thank you profoundly for the great services you have 
rendered to India and the Orient. He reads your writings in 
translations and assures me .that he would take every 
precaution against undue advantages being taken by other 
publicists. He sends you with his greetings the latest impor¬ 
tant publication from his press: The Rise of the Christian 
Power in India and hopes that if he can make his business 
well established, he would gradually expand the publication 
department and publish the Indian edition ofyour books and 
studies that I may translate with your kind permission. He 
wUl in that case pay the maximum honorarium on royalty 
that he can afford to pay. But that is a matter for the future, 
now I am concerned only with the publication of your 
writings in the monthfy reviews. My translations of your 
fragments — music and Gulav Mahler, the Victor and the 
Vanquished (Franco-German document) and Carl Spitteler 
had roused great enthusiasm (thanks for your magnificent 
portrait of Hodler. 1 have received it undamaged, mercii) and 
I am sure the correspondence with Tolstoy and above all Le 
Voyage would be revealing to the public. I only regret that I 
have so much drudgery to do. simply to meet my personal 
responsibilities that I don’t get sufficient time for the work 
that is nearest to my heart — propagation of your thoughts! 
But I shall exert all my powers and Santa would help me. 
She had already started preparing the first Bengali transla¬ 
tion of your Mahatma Gandhi from the latest French edition 
and the journal you kindly sent me. It is a matter of deep 
regret (as I find now) that the general Indian public (all 
knowing English) were as yet debarred from the privilege of 
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reading your study. Fbr, 1 do not know how or whether 
Ganesan has given trsuislatlon rights to vernacular papers. 
Moreover his edition of your book Is so incomplete and full 
of positive mistakes (not to speak of crudities of language) 
due to the lack of masteiy of French as well as of English on 
the part of the translator, that I am obliged to practically 
remake the translation! I am incorporating the firesh matter 
that I got from you for this enlarged edition (which I am 
preparing for Ganesan). I shall make the Bengali version 
with the help of Santa. Would you kindly send me a formal 
authorisation so that we may publish, on our own account, 
the Bengali edition and may reserve the right of allowing this 
Bengali version to be translated into Hindi and other sister 
dialects of the land? The English text reaches only the 
cultured section, but we should not ignore the community. 
We wish that we shall celebrate your 60th birthday by 
publishing the Ben^li version in January. 

I am rather anxious to know that your insomnia is giving 
you trouble again. I wonder if you are not overworking 
yourself. Please economise your energies, cher Maltre, for 
your health is the most precious thing to us. Tagore passed 
through another period of illness all of a sudden, he felt 
excruciating pain within the left year, for three days and 
nights there was perpetual torture, with fever: after a 
fortnight’s treatment he is better but discovers that he Is 
hard of hearing! Now I have got to sit quite near him and 
unless I speak frx>m a particular angle, he seldom hears me! 
He is veiy depressed but we hope that it is only temporary, 
due to over-drugging. He has been discussing these da}^ 
about his early poetic ventures. I listen and cry inwardfy. He 
feels that his work of Visva-Bharati is far from being a 
practical success; but his spirit soars above success and 
failure — and when he talks in that vein it is a veritable 
source of inspiration to us, who have to struggle probably 
all our lives. He sends his loving remembrances to you and 
asks me to assure you that unless doctors are positively 
hostile here, he would fly to your side in earty March! 

Please send every fragment of your papers, studies, 
thoughts to me. cher Maitre. I live in the hope of meetlngyou 
soon — Oh when? If I had the means I would have come 
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today — I have so many things to say to you, to ask your 
advice upon! 

With k^g salutations. 


Yours ever, 
Kalldas. 


P.S. Please give me some names and addresses of the 
socialists of Latin America and Mexico. I shall send our 
Journals to them. Would they accept articles on Indian topics 
from me? 


74 

91. Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

12 Nov 1926. 

My dear and revered Master! 

Words fail me when I come to express my gratitude to you 
for writing to me that profound letter which touches the very 
depth of my being! People who simply read your books, your 
luminous studies, do not know what an immense ocean of 
love is within your soul! A ripple here, a billow there — 
pla 3 dng on the surfece of the surging ocean — are noticed 
but the unfrithomable depth? What a privilege to catch a 
glimpse of this mysteiy! How like the sage of the Katha- 
Upanishad you say: 

‘‘Death as disruption is an illusion 
Immortality is the onfy Truth!*' 

In this age haunted by death through hatred, war and 
devastations, you sing the deathless hymn of Joy on the other 
side of the river of pain. Your letter came to me on 10th Nov 
and 1 ran immediately to Tagore. I found him alone, 
depressed, ailing (the ear troubles were awful). — I sat by 
his side and slowty communicated the contents of your letter 
(as 1 always do whenever I receive your letter). How suddenly 
the cloud disappeared from his &ce, how he looked radiant 
with a new hope and peculiar Joy.... 1 wish you were present 
to watch him like that. He asked me to convey to you his 
loving thoughts and to assure you that he would surety sail 
next spring to meet you even detying doctors. His eyes were 
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full of tears to know how marvellous^ you understand him 
and how you are a real brother to him in spirit.... 

Why thte meeting and this recognition did not take place 
ten or twenty years before? Why at this sunset of life? How 
acute is the condition of the world and how prftclous are your 
Uves, Master! Yet when I think of the time when I shall have 
to traverse this cruel path of existence without your deep 
cheering voices — how shall I get on! All the other thoughts 
have been secondary to me — my prospects, my own writings 
— all seem to be trivial. My sole preoccupation is to work 
and work as hard as possible to make you known to my 
brothers and sisters of India and similarly to bring Tagore 
home to the Occident. Yes, curiously enough, Tagore feels 
more at home with men like you in the West than with his 
compatriots who are always misunderstanding him. His 
recent Bengali utterances on “Charka" and “Swaraj" have 
befen misinterpreted as jealous attacks on Gandhi! May great 
spirits be saved from their disciples! Tagore was very 
depressed and he found a great consolation in your letter. 
He was additionally hurt because he recently discovered that 
his old friend Andrews has been representing him largely 
from his (Andrews) point of view and trying to convert 
Santiniketan into a camp of protest and propaganda. 
Andrews is. as Tagore considers, quite sincere in his idealism 
about the mission of the Anglo-Saxon race and his spiritual 
duty in India but that idealism ought not to prove subversive 
of the indigenous Indian germs in the soul of Santiniketan. 
It is too complicated for a letter! You may guess and judge 
accordingty. 

Dilip Roy's attitude is becoming positivety irritating. E^ren 
after that most conclusive exposition from your pen. pub¬ 
lished hi the Current Thought (why in October? you wrote in 
May, I suppose), Roy again threatens to improve upon your 
theory. Tagore called it ‘preposterous*. — Roy Is 'innocent* in 
the Elizabethan sense, biit he should not niake his in¬ 
nocence a sort of justiOcation for writing anything and 
everything! I am waiting for what he says in reply and then 
I shall be under the painful necessity to expose his super¬ 
ficiality. He had already harassed Tagore about music in that 
way, publishing interviews etc. without understanding the 
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full Impact of Tagore’s discussions. Roy is too Innocent 
indeed! 


May I request you to send me in this connection a fewshort 
studies (or a single detailed study) in a non-technical lan¬ 
guage. explaining the fundamental unity underlying all 
musical expressions of humanity? Roy makes a fetish of 
words and phrases imptying that what is true in Western 
music is not true in the Eastern one. In technique it may be 
so but in the soul? Our young students and writers are 
reading with great enthusiasm my translations of your 
profound studies. They are clamouring for more. I can't keep 
pace with their demands. For I have my university lectures 
to prepare. But I am trying my best. Spltteler is finished and 
a talented poet Mr. Das has made it into Bengali with the 
two portraits you kindly sent me, — then your Shakespeare 
would be finished soon and still Tolstoy is waiting! And then, 

I have those invaluable pages of your Voyage Intirieur. I wish 
I had two more hands! 

The mail would be closed. I stop too — without expressing 
half my thoughts! 

With love and gratitude. 


Ever your devoted, 
Kalidas. 


Villeneuve. 26 November 1925. 

My dear friend. 

My sister has been in Paris for a few weeks. 1 had shown her 
^your last letter and she kiforms me that you are waiting for 
my permission to publish in Bengali niy book on Mahatma 
Gandhi. I give it to you with great pleasure. I 4 nust only 
remind you th^ Qanesan has already published other edi¬ 
tions of book in Hindi, Tamil and English. 

I want to reply to every point you have raised in your letter. 
Sadly this letter is in English, and my interpreter—my sister 
— is not here. Therefore. I do not exactly know what is in 
those pages and I should wait for my sister’s return. — This 
is the disadvantage of forsaking French in your letters to me! 
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1 have just written: 1) for a journal of the United States, a 
letter about the wars In the Rifif of Morocco and S 3 nia. or to 
be more precise, about the fotallty of histoxy which directs 
European imperialism and leads it to its doom; — 2) For a 
review of young Italians oppressed by fascism another letter 
on the present responsibility of the free minds. When 
Madeleine returns, I shall get those pages copied and send 
them to you. 

Do not be too severe on Gandhi and his participation in 
politics! The task is not the same for everyone. Both Tagore 
and Gandhi wiU have a place in the Pantheon of great souls. 
Each represents an essential part of our human heritage. If 
Gandhi succeeds in containing — or at least delaying for 
twenty years — the violence that is building up and is on the 
verge of exploding, it will be a great blessing for India and 
the world. And that would cost you. apparently, a few 
concessions in the world of politics wdiich might shock you. 
Mind you, without Gandhi the whole of your beloved India 
would be irretrievably submerged in a foxy of political pas¬ 
sions! By associating in politics, he moderates it and 
humanises it (I would rather say: he divinises it, — because 
’human’ on its own is not very for fix>m ‘bestial’!). You should 
not forget the influence he exerts on not a few minds in 
Europe, which he wants to bring closer to Asia, and to whom 
India has become a sacred land, almost like Palestine. If 
there are xnany errors in his honest judgexxients, it is in¬ 
evitable. It is the saxne with all the new faiths. The spirit of 
huxnanity collaborates with that of the huxxian God to xnake 
the legend from which will exxiergge the new E>fangelist. 

I am writing hastily, there is too much work in hand. 
Affectionately rexxiembering you axid Santa, 

Yours, 
Roxxiain HOLLAND. 
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10 Dec 1925. 


Mon cher Maltre, 

These few lines are Just to convey our best wishes and 
respectful salutations to our dear old Papa, to you. cher 
Maitre. and to sister Madeleine on the Christmas Eve and 
on the advent of the New Year! May all of you keep good 
health (which is the first thing with us now) and may happy 
and fruitful works await you! Tagore's health is better, thank 
God. and we are now working vigorously to reorganise the 
whole institution, reducing our expenditure in Calcutta 
office and concentrating our attention upon Santiniketan. 
We must economise so that we may reserve a little fund to 
bring you and sister Madeleine to Santiniketan in near 
future. Please let me know how far your fHends of Japan are 
willing to welcome you and what arrangements th^ have 
made on this side. I had a long talk with Tagore about your 
coming to India. We won't invite any more Indologist fi:om 
Europe, we want you. Tagore would be onty too glad to sail 
for Europe next March- April and we are already trying to 
book passages for him. The Italian professor would also 
return in April, so Tagore would come to you via Italy. 

I had not anticipated the enthusiasm of our Indian public 
for your studies (on Spitteler, Shakespeare etc.) that I am 
translating in The Modem Review. They are specially ap¬ 
preciated by the professors and students of the university 
who pester me with questions as to how many more of such 
literary treasures 1 robbed finom your manuscript bag! The 
Spitteler article was the very first notice of that great poet in 
Indian journalism and Tagore so enjoyed it that he en¬ 
couraged me to publish a Bengali translation of it which you 
will find in Prabasl. But the ideas and motifs are so different 
fi*om our Bengali literature that I had to hammer my brain 
for a corresponding expression. Yet I shall persevere and 
hope to discover the language gradually. It Is for easier to 
render in English. 1 have found a good pupil-collaborator 
(Sajani Kanta Das) who prepares the first draft in Beng^ 
and then Santa and nyself polish it up in revision. 1 have 
started jxeparing Bengali versiems of your Shakespeare — 
those articles are magnificent; how you make eveiything 
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appear new with the touch of your genius! Our university 
students read Shakespeare as a classic so they adore you 
for these articles of admiration and appreciation. Please go 
on sending me things like that not necessarily inem things 
but from your vast collection of old notes, vdiich I relish so 
much even in fragments. How I am eager to see your Voyage 
Intirieur — your spiritual Odyssey — fully composed! Do 
work at it. cher Maitre! and if I have the good fortune to see 
you in Villa Olga or here in India, in our Santiniketan, I shall 
let you know what I have thought about that literaiy “Tes¬ 
tament" of yours. 

Ever yours in devoted love, 

Kalidas. 
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Villeneuve, 14 December 1925. 


Dear friend. 

The photograph which is enclosed was found in the papers 
of my old Roman friend Malwida Von Meysenbug: this is the 
portrait of Chatteijee, a Brahmin, who came over to see her 
in Rome in Januaiy 1900. She speaks of him with a lot of 
sympathy in her letters to her adopted daughter Olga Her- 
zen-Monod, which have Just been published. But she has 
not mentioned the first name of Chatteijee. Could he be, by 
any chance, the father of Mrs. Santa? (I have requested the 
German publisher to send the volume to you. The portraits 
will interest you.) 


On her return from Paris, my sister has at last translated 
your letter to me. I am deepfy moved by your affection! How 
inv^uable to me is your Mendship! I envy Tagore your 
presence. It could be beneficial for me. To me ^ends are ever 
so rare! 

But no. I would not rob Tagore of one hour ofyour presence! 
He would need it. Keep a watchful eye on him! Shower him 
with your affection! My heart bleeds to think of his moral 
solitude and melancholy!—But alas! He must not think that 
one is less lonely in Europe! We may be more numerous in 
art and thought, but so remote from one another! And the 
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loneliest is he. who like Tagore and I, has freed himself from 
the chains of time and space. — who has already largely 
stepped beyond the centuiy! 


We have recently come across a report in the newspapers 
that Prof. Formichi had brought to Tagore a flattering letter 
and gifts from Mussolini.... What an irony! The fourteenth 
centuiy podesta who has throttled all freedom, outraged and 
martyrised so many of our friends!.... This is how Catherine 
of Russia and Frederick II of Pnissia smiled politely to our 
“philosophers” of the 18th cbntury, Voltaire and Diderot — 
while in their own lands treating their subjects with whips 
and cudgels.... 


Dilip Roy has sent a postcard, full of reverence, saying that 
he is sorry to write an article to refute my views. But I feel 
he has the right to if he can argue with precise facts and 
logic. — But the funny thing, especially after what you have 
said about him, is Tagore’s attitude towards him. Tagore, he 
writes, shares his ideas and that he (Roy) is going to use him 
against me. 

Fortunately, both of us are alive. But I think this brave boy 
will have plenty to recount after our death! 

Besides. 1 am convinced that he has tender feelings for us. 
He is affectionate and loyal. — But a little conceited and very 
frivolous. — These are the limitations of youth.... 


They have just refused my Danton at the Comedie 
Fran 9 aise. because it came from the author of Au-dessus de 
la Melee. ^ It was violently discussed for and against at the 
Committee, and among ^e actors. And the newspapers in 
their turn joined one side or another. Finally, it was decided 
to close the Theatre Frangais to the heretic, who had dared 
to support the cause of humanity during the war. And alt 
this takes place in 1925. ten years after the publication of 
Au-dessus de la Melie —after Locarno—when an exhausted 
France, on the verge of complete bankruptcy, has no more 
chance of salvation unless it forgets its bitterness and 
reconciles with rest of the world! Hate has left so many 
incurable wounds! 
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The paradox of life continues. At sixty, not a single one 
of my plays is staged at any one of the theatres in France. 
At the moment, 56 theatres in Germany. Austria. Czechos* 
lovakia, Poland and Hungaiy are performing my*Le Jeu de 
VAmour et de la Mart; and other piays are being performed 
all over the world. — The old proverb: “No one is prophet in 
his own country" is still true. 


Our house is surrounded by snow. Under the blue slQf. the 
old walnut facing my bed, stretches its beautiful bare arms. 
A tree without leaves is like a body without clothes. One can 
see without veil its fine limbs, which drink air through all its 
pores, the tissue of its veins, the network of its muscles. I 
Iqve it. 1 like listening to its songs in silence, I see it grow 
tqut, and struggle in the harmony of immobility. 

So long, my dear friend. Our affectionate thoughts for you 
apd Santa. This letter should bring you from the West our 
b^t wishes for the New Year and those of the little God who 
is. bom! 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 

personally 1 do not know Simone Teiy, but her books are 
interesting. She is the daiighi^ of a veiy well-known jour¬ 
nalist in Paris, very talented but without much integrity, who 
edits a journal called L* Oeuure. She has folfon out with her 
fother because of her own liberal and generous views. He has 
pitilessly allowed her to fight against hardship. This she has 
done courageously. She has been to Ireland at the peak of 
the Civil War and has written some veiy lively and sym¬ 
pathetic books on it. I put her in touch with Miss Slade (who 
is presently at Gandhi's); and the two young girls have now 
berome filends. But Simone T6xy has not the means to go 
to India. 
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91. Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

17 Dec 1925. 

Mon cher Maitre, 

These lines are simply to convey to you. to dear Papa and 
sister Madeleine, the best wishes for a happy and ^orious 
New Year — on behalf of your humble disciple Kalldas and 
Santa as well as of the innumerable friends and admirers of 
young India and young Bengal who combine to greet you on 
this completion of the 60th anniversaiy. Our Joint senti¬ 
ments you will find in this little sketch and the small poem 
dedicated to you by the Kallol group. In the latest number of 
Kaltol I have said what I felt it my duty to say with regard to 
your Invaluable spiritual guidance to us. Sister Madeleine 
would translate partly that article to you. I send also for her 
a complete set of the Kaliol of this year. 

You will get. along with the illustrated address, a page from 
a Chinese paper. When I wrote about your 60th anniversaiy 
to my friends of China. Mr. Tsumo Hsu. a talented poet wrote 
an article in commemorating the event and asked me to 
forward it to the celebration-committee. I could not get a 
complete translation, only a general r^um^ of the things 
said about you. I hope Mr. Roniger is progressing well with 
his work concerning the Liber Amtcomm. How I long for the 
opportunities to be near you. cher Maitre. at the time u^en 
your friends would gather round you! 

I am thankful to you for kindly offering to send me copies 
of your letters on the Italian and the Riff problems. You have 
become and shall ever be remembered as the conscience 
incarnate of Eurc^ in the age of obscurantism and reaction. 
Would that the world understand you and followyour advice! 

What you say about Mahatma Gandhi is all right. We all 
feel like that; onfy from time to time we become Impatient 
when we see what grand opportunities are missed by hini 
through party preoccupations. May he say and vindicate 
Truth as he knows personally. But personality is liable to be 
overwhelmed by other considerations. That is a fotality of 
human history. 
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Tagore is well now. He enjoins me to send you his loving 
good wishes to you and your ^unify of ViUa Olga. He hopes 
to Join 3 ^u there early next spring. ^ 

\^th most respectful salutations! 

Yours ever devoted, 
Kalidas. 


7S 

91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

21 January 1926. 

Mon cher Maitre! 

Your long and affectionate letter of 14 Dec. came as a 
benediction to us in the beginning of the New Year and while 
I am replying to you there comes your second gift: Der 
Romain Rolland Almanach with your touching remembran¬ 
ces for Santa and myself. Please accept our profound thanks 
for these tokens of your ever-awake love and affection. Do 
not speak of your “isolation”, cher Maitre! Let me assure you 
that your isolation is only physical and that the coming 
generation of earnest souls (naturally a minority) would find 
in you their spiritual refli^ and a source of permanent Joy. 
For, with your heart’s blood you have during these years, 
depicted a picture of your life, cher Maitre. 1 feel that it is as 
great as any of your masterpieces. Your burning words at 
the end of your sublime homage to your spiritual mother 
Malwida: “Young brothers, keep it up!” would. I am sure, give 
a new impetus to spiritual awakening. The letter of Tolstoy 
Is another document testitying to the deep undercurrents of 
your soul as an artist. What a unique combination! 1 have 
been speaking about it with Tagore when I read your letter 
to him. He feels such an intimate kinship with you! And he 
would feel it more now that he has lost onty two days ago 
(i9th January 1926) his saintty eldest .brother Maharshi 
Dwijendranath Tagore the philosopher-poet of Bengal (bom 
1840). The veiy day of his passing away verging on his 87th 
year, he composed a poem and feeling a slight malaise due 
to a touch of bronchitis he retired early. In the midnight there 
was a sudden fit of sweating and with the dawning day he 
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started his ^nouvelle Joum6e'’ towards a New Dawn. He was 
twenty years senior to Rabindranath and was almost a father 
to him. He must feel the shock the more because he was 
asked to open an Art Exposition in Lucknow when the great 
soul passed away in Santiniketan. I shall soon send you a 
photograph of the deceased philosopher lamented as much 
by the people of Bengal as by the squirrels and birds of 
Santiniketan that used to share his food and play on his 
shoulders eveiy day. 

Tagore realized fully the risk involved in securing friendly 
overtures from Mussolini and asked me to thank you for your 
timety warning. He proposes to travel separately so that he 
may land in Marseille and decide leisurety whether he should 
enter Italy. The Italian professors — Formlchi and Tucci, 
however, are doing very good work and they are noble souls. 
The books which they have brought here are rare acquisi¬ 
tions — especially the books on art and literature and we 
hope that they would be complementary to our French 
collection. Many of our students, who knew a little French, 
are now studying Italian. 

Tagore had a good laugh over your remarks on Dilip Roy’s 
letters. What to speak of writing in letters, Roy in a public 
meeting presided over by Tagore, tried to convince the 
audience that Tagore the writer contradicts Tagore the 
musician! Roy is a thoroughly good-hearted man, only he is 
permanently pushed (or has pushed himself) to the 
’’limelight’*. Hence while in private relations he is quite 
unassuming, in his public utterances he is pontifical — a 
paradoxical attitude further complicated by his native friith 
in extensive though desultory reading of broks. He ought to 
have concentrated on one particular branch of study in 
Europe rather than ransacking the continent with a prema¬ 
ture cosmopolitanism. 

The history of the refusal of your Danton and other plays 
by the theatres of Paris is significant of this age which 
decides everything, fay suffrage! A Rousseau or a Rolland 
undergoes this fire toptism so that the spirits from their 
works bring about a cosmic conflagration consuming the 
untruths and revealing the Truth in the soul of Humanity. I 
am eagerty expecting news in detail about the 60th armiver- 
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aary organised by our friends of Europe — Emil Ronlger and 
others. Please convey to them our best greetings and please 
accept, cher Maitre, yourself and on behalf of dear old Papa 
and sister Madeleine our love and salutations! * 

Yours afifectlonatefy, 
Kalklas. 


P.S. When may I expect your letter on Morocco and the 
Italian Press Uberty? 

The picture of Chatteijee In the Malwida collection has 
been identified by Santa’s father — who says that it Is the 
photo of Jagadlsh Chatterjee. curator of Kashmir ar¬ 
chaeological museum and theosophist who passed through 
Rome in 1900. 
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Vllleneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

15 March 1926. 


Dear friend, 

Mrs. Andree Karpeles has sent me the copy of a letter of 
Tagore, which caused us great anxiety. Tagore writes that 
he expects to embark on 15 April for Italy, where he intends 
to spend two to three weeks before coming to Switzerland. 

The grave mistake of the last tour is going to be repeated 
again! One would have supposed that the disastrous ex¬ 
perience of the last time will teach us a lesson or two! 

Dear friend, we request you earnestly — my sister and I — 
to speak to Tagore and his family on behalf of us! Tell them 
that it would be highly imprudervt to begin aJourney in Europe 
(viiere he will arrive already very tired, as it appears from 
his letter), to start this Journey cfterfifteen or twenty days of 
inevitable exhaustion in a country where he will be required 
to appear in public, address them, go from city to city and 
suffer hotel diet in noisy cities! If he goes ahead with this 
plan, we have little doubt that he will develop heart troubles 
and the doctors will ask him to return. 

Every conscientious doctor (I have consulted quite a tow) 
has only one advice to offer:— If Tagore Is Ured at heart, it Is 
absolutely necessary for him to retire, cjter this long Journey 
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from India to Europe, in a good nursing home inhere he can 
take restfor a few weeks under the supervision of a doctor. 
Then, he will be able to go to France and Italy, resting 
between the two trips. But at Jirst, and before everything else, 
rest and careful treatment in a clinic, like Valmont. Please do 
not hesitate. It is a question of life and death. — I don't see 
why the friends and the relatives of Tagore cannot under¬ 
stand it. They would have to bear a heavy responsibillly. 

Tagore should not think that I am speaking pro domo meat 
I proposed Valmont-sur-Territet for it is one of the finest 
existing clinics because of its location and climate, the care 
and the knowledge of the doctors. — Yet if Tagore is so 
unwilling to forego his trip to Italy, he must seek shelter on 
his arrival in a veiy good Italian clinic ... where one caii.take 
care of him and allow him to regain his strength wi^out 
being tormented by any obligations — mundane, scientific 
or social! 

But it would be sheer madness (pardon me the expression) 
to risk two or three weeks of exhaustion in the Italian cities. 

Modem medical science believes quite rightly: "Don't think 
if you have stretched yourself b^rond the limits of your 
strength, you can still recover cfierwards by a prolonged 
rest! When you have overstrained, it Is therefore imperative 
that you take rest before that critical point, and not after. 
When you feel that you have overstretched yourself, you 
must stop! Ten days of rest before is much better than two 
months of rest afterr — And we have seen it ourselves. My 
sister has been suflerlng for a year and a half from the 
consequences of overwork, which can no longer be cured by 
rest. 

I have written too hastily. 1 shall also drop a word for 
Tagore's son. 

Whofeheartedly yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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91. Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 

1.4.26. 

Mon cher Maitre, 

How can I thank you sufficiently for having remembered me 
amidst that deluge of correspondence with peoples of the 
four quarters of the globe! It is no doubt tiying for you, but 
for us it is an indubitable evidence of the triumph of Freedom 
and Humanity s 3 mibolised in your life. Your ideals have 
penetrated into the hearts of a few chosen spirits and though 
their number is not large, their devotion is sincere and 
profound. The homage of the different souls in the pages of 
the Liber AmlcorOm and in the special no. of Europe, the 
tributes, spontaneous and ardent — all go to prove that the 
“Cause" for which you have struggled all your life, is a great 
unt^ng and cementing element in this age of disintegration. 
No, we are not with the cautious and calculating savants 
(Sylvain Levi and Co.), we feel that the tiiture is for the 
sublime miscalculation of the Prophets and the Heroes. 

But I am anxious to learn that your health is not good these 
days. You must fly from the place where you are liable to be 
surprised by men! Please retire to some quiet comer of 
Switzerland with sister Madeleine who, I am afraid, is also 
straining herself too much. Both of you are delicate and you 
overwork. Our earnest request to you both: spare yourself! 

I feel the more for you now that I see Master Tagore com- 
pletefy prostrate after a lecture tour through E)astem Bengal. 
The people there (Hindus and Muslims) strongly desired to 
see the poet (many had not seen him for several years) and 
he risked the Journey with the inevitable breakdown. The 
heart-troubles reappeared and he is now under strict medi¬ 
cal treatment again. The death of Dwijendranath also added 
greatfy to the mental depression, as you can easily imagine. 
How anxious are the days before us! Tagore is recovering 
slowly and has gone to Santiniketan from Calcutta. But this 
last attack makes the programme of his European voyage 
more vague! But as soon as something definite comes about 
I shall let you know. 
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But m^nwhile let Mr. Roniger organise the Maison de 
I'Amitte. You should open it and whenever Tagore or any 
other distinguished Indian comes to Europe 1 shall tiy to 
induce him to visit that institution. — Your ideals would, I 
am sure, inspire many to come there. I have already written 
to sister Madeleine about the visit of Sir J.C. Bose to the 
League of Nations (Geneva) between 15th and 28th July. Mr. 
Roniger should see him and arrange an interview between 
the great Indian scientist and yourself. I have already sfx>ken 
to him about you and your friends. But in July and August 
you may be away to the mountains. Still Roniger should try 
to meet Bose. What a pity that you have written and sent 
your article on European Problems and the American paper 
(Survei/) delays in publishing it. The delay seems not to be 
accidental! But I am sure that it would lx published soon 
and then I shall tr^slate it in The Modern Review under the 
title Victor and Vanquished as I have already published your 
short notes on Germany a few months ago. The Indian public 
are literally devouring the translation of your thoughts! 
Eveiy month they make enquiries if something of Mr. Rol- 
land is going to appear! But my duties in the university and 
other supplementary works are so heavy that I can’t manage 
to find time for translating eveiy month. Still I shedl tiy my 
best for it is a work of love. I listen to you amidst the hardest 
struggles of my life (and life would be hard these years when 
I am straining every nerve to pay back all my liabilities 
Incurred during my studies abroad and during my brother's 
illness). I read your books and read them to the group of 
young idealists, writers, artists etc. in Kallol and similar 
groups and I am happy that a humble creature like me is 
privileged to spread your messages to the souls of the young 
India. Santa is also a great help to me in this and now that 
dear Gokul is no more she has come forward to help me in 
my translation of your Jean- Christophe. She is profoundly 
devoted to you through your works and through her Prabast 
she is now trying to ventilate your ideas for the benefit of the 
larger public of Bengal who do not know English. Thus while 
the necessary repose is denied me for undertaking any 
creative work I have the consolation of acting as a dissemi¬ 
nating medium of your great thoughts! Your friend Mon. 
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Jean-Richard Bloch has kindly consented to write oc¬ 
casional things for our Indian public friends. I wrote also to 
Jouve but got no reply! What has happened to him? 

Please do not troubte yourself about rep^ring^to my letters 
unless you have sufBicient leisure for I get news regularly 
from sister Madeleine and I know what a heavy mass of Work 
you already have. I am now preparing the Bengali (exclusive¬ 
ly for the public not knowing European language version of 
that noble Testament of Faith, your Credo quia verum) which 
you authorised me to translate only in Bengali. This would 
appear in the 25th anniversary number of Prabasl this 
month and the editor has announced that the treatise 
should on no account be retranslated into any European 
language. Now that I read it more carefully I am struck by 
the deep affinity you show with regard to some schools of 
Hindu Philosophy and 1 am sure some of our Indian 
philosophers would bring out the parallels when I publish 
the full Bengali version. 

With my affectionate respects to the whole family of Villa 
Olga, to dear Papa, to you and sister as well as to all 
non-human members. 

Your ever devoted, 
Kalidas NAG. 

P.S. I shall write to sister Madeleine next week. 


82 

91. Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 
15 April 1926. 

Cher Maitre. 

Your letter of 15 March reached me very late; for the com¬ 
munal riots between the Hindus and the Mussulman 
frmatics of Calcutta dislocated the postal delivery! We seem 
to live in the age of the Wars of Religion of the middle ages! 
It is a shame. To have perpetuated the dispariQr in the 
cultural level between the elite and the mass was throughout 
a dark spot in the history of modem India. This vicious 
ignorance is the greatest enemy of our progress but our 
so-called leaders sleep over it and seek oidy political remedies 
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for the countiy’s disorders. Lajpat Ral is proceeding to 
Geneva to attend the Labour Conference this summer (June) 
and if you meet him you would listen (no doubt with 
"Socratic’* irony and silence!) to one of our leaders from 
Punjab where the Hindu- Muslim problem is critical (as also 
in Bengal). My heart sinks when I see this stupid com- 
munalism parading as ‘^religion”! Yet one must work in his 
predestined sphere. There is no use grumbling against 
Destiny! 

How your noble solicitude for the health of Tagore inspires 
me with feith in love and goodness that are eternal! I have 
communicated the contents of your letter to Tagore and he 
charges me to send you his grateful affection and to assure 
you that he should follow your advice when he comes to 
Europe. But he has not yet been permitted by the doctors to 
prepare for the voyage to Europe. He is improving in health 
no doubt but he should wait a little more. Mrs. Andree 
Karpeles probabty referred to the first project of Tagore's 
sailing in April but meanwhile the lecture tour through 
Eastern Ben^l brought in another depression and thus the 
whole programme was given up for the present. As soon as 
some definite arrangement is made myself and 
Rathindranath would inibrm you. When he comes to Europe 
it would be his first plan to consult you before undertaking 
any programme in Italy. Thanks to you, we are in touch with 
certain lines of development in Itafy and Tagore would take 
them Into consideration. 

The awful strain of corresponding with so many people 
must have exhausted you and I request you to take perfect 
rest for a few weeks. Sister Madeleine had also overtaxed her 
energies and both of you are delicate in health. Please forget 
us for some time and concentrate your mind to repair your 
overstrained nerves. I also had strenuous days helping 
Santa to bring out the 25th anniversaty number of her 
Prabasl which you will soon receive. I had submitted the 
complete revised translation (with your additional notes) of 
Mahatma Gandhi but Ganesan seems to be sleeping over tt 
for the last two months! These Indian publishers are wonder¬ 
ful beings. 1 told Ganesan that his first edition in English 
bristles with mistakes, so he should submit the proofe of the 
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second revised edition to me, but he seems to think more of 
the market value of your book than its Intrinsic value! Mr. 
Roniger has of late been complaining about these Madras 
publishers. I have received his notice for completing the 
Holland bibliography and I shall gather and send those 
informations. Please excuse these hasty lines and accept 
respectful greetings from Santa and your devoted disciple 

KaUdas NAG. 


SJ 


To Kalidas and Santa. 


Villeneuve, 28 June 1926, 
Villa Olga. 


Dear friends. 

We have at last the joy of finding ourselves with the beloved 
poet and his relatives. And it is in the beautiful landscape 
which you are familiar with — by the large peaceful lake and 
the sweet-smeUlng prairies, in the midst of roses and bird¬ 
song. We remember you affectionately, you are with us. 

Wholeheartedly, 
Romain HOLLAND/Rabindranath TAGORE V 

Madeleine HOLLAND. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 
Monday 5 and Wednesday 7 July 1926. 


. My dearest friend. 

Tagore left us last evening at five o’clock for Zurich (two days) 
and Vienna. We were happy to have him with us for almost 
two weeks. And today we are sad to see him leave for a long 
and gruelling journey that might endanger his health! 

When he arrived on Tuesday 22nd June from Turin, he was 
wearied out. I found he had changed. He was exploited in 
Italy (in every way: I shall tell you later how they exploited 
him). His heart was tired, he could hardly speak and had an 
immense need for rest. The perfect peace of our small 
country Switzerland, the grand hotel which was almost 
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empty, the sea-Uke lake stretching up to his windows, 
immediately enlivened him. The first days he seemed to be 
enjoying the silehce and the air, the poofusion of flowers and 
bird-song. (There were onfy roses and foliage. The fifteen 
days that he s^nt here were the most beautiful this year. 
The sun was very keen to honour his brother Rabi.) Tagore 
compared this privileged place, with a bit of envy, to Bengal. 
He was ready to stay a month or more to recover his health. 

But less than eight days later he felt nostalgic for Bengal 
— the secret frenzy to be on the road again, the plan of an 
unplanned long travel (for. as he said, he had already 
reserved his place in a ship which would leave on 15th 
September). Now, he was thinking of going to America after 
Vienna, Prague, Paris. London...of returning via Pacific to 
Japan, postponing his return to India tUl Februaiy or March 
next year!... I do not conceal that such a scheme seemed 
disturbing to me. Six to eight months of fatigue v^thout 
relaxation and in the worst season, the winters in America 
and Japan — one has to be veiy strong to resist aU that! But 
no one in Tagore's entourage dares to speak out. They count 
on luck, and that indeed is risky! 

Here I am writing a letter which is fully confidential, and 1 
request you and Mrs. Santa to keep it strictly to yourselves. 

\^at could have changed the attitude of the Poet in eight 
days? Surely, thei^ is a certain latent anxiety deep within 
him, which could be a symptom of his heart ailment. — 
which makes him restless and change place, travel. — 
Perhaps also the needs of his sociable nature, which found 
VlUeneuve too lonefy (he himself admitted that whenever he 
is alone, he suffers firom a deep anguish). — But I guess there 
are other reasons too: the secret feeling of a certain 
hiisunderstanding in the minds of his Europesm fiiends 
provoked by his Italian tour. 

And that is what I would like to talk to you about. 

The splendid aura surrounding Tagore in Europe owes less 
to the beauty of his poetical works (too few and too badly 
translated, especially in France) than to the exalted 
prophetic quality of some of his speeches, notably some 
discourses during the war. when he rose up intrepidly 
against the errors and crimes of the Western civilization. 
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These words responded to the innermost feelings of the best 
and most clairvoyant minds of the West: and coming as it 
did from above and fer away, there was an echo you caimot 
imagine. That time onwards. Tagore was greeted by the elite 
of Europe as the guiding star — the embodiment of Justice 
and liberty. 

Imagine their utter confusion when th^ learnt that Tagore 
had accepted to be the state guest of someone who incar¬ 
nates tyranny of the most brutal, oppressive and lethal kind 
— the assassinator of Amendolia and Matteotti — Mus¬ 
solini.... Since then, Mahalanobis told me how astutely the 
whole plan was drawn up with the complicity of those grand 
Intellectuals (it would not have been any different in France, 
for intellectuals are the same eveiywhcre). who turned out 
to be lackeys of power. I have been told how, from the 
moment he left India. Tagore was separated from his com¬ 
panions. — how on his arrival in Italy he did not yet know 
whose guest he was. I have also learnt how. that point 
onwards, it was impossible for him to hear one sole voice 
which did not advocate fescism. Prof. Formichi jealously 
guarded the Poet from even his friends like Duke Scottl, who 
desired to speak to him. And if Tagore, by his Insistence (and 
chance, as I shall tell you later) could succeed in meeting 
Benedetto Croce on the morning of his departure for Rome, 
Croce, cautious and timorous, had not the courage to talk 
about anything except literature. The result was not hard to 
guess. The Italian fescist press (the other journals were 
gagged) were quick to annex Tagore to fascism, to put words 
into his mouth, where Tagore attributed the grandeur of Italy 
to Mussolini. Tagore did not have any knowledge of all this 
till 8 or 15 days later.... 

Imagine its consequences in Europe! From Itaty, I have 
received visits and anguished letters from young students, 
anti-fascists.... In Paris, newspapers like VHumanlte 
reproached — as if they were authentic — the words at¬ 
tributed to Tagore. Th^ used them as a text to condemn 
Tagore harshty. 

It was urgent to react. Tagore himself when he learnt how 
the Italian press attributed some words to him, showed the 
willingness to answer; he expressed the desire to give an 
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interview (in the papers of France and England) where he 
would have the opportunity to express his views on fescism. 

I sent a telegram to Georges Duhamel. In France, he is the 
loftiest name among the writers of the generation which 
comes after me (those who are aged forty) and represent the 
free spirits of a larger humanity. Moreover, he has a 
moderate opinion, he is not Involved in politics, of the Right 
or the Left. He was the best person to understand and 
interpret the ideas of Tagore. Duhamel arrived immediately. 
It was decided that he would write a questionnaire, to which 
Tagore would reply in writing, as he wished. This was done. 
Tagore invited us to read his answers, which were translated 
Madeleine. 

It was hardly what we were expecting. Of course. Tagore 
made a theoretical and a somewhat platonic criticism of 
fascism (in the form of a discussion with a fascist 
theoretician he did not name). But as far his own trip to Italy 
was concerned, it seemed to have produced in him nothing 
but an impression of order and discipline, which he did not 
wish to discuss. The article ended with a flattering portrait 
of Mussolini (in remembrance of two brief meetings he had 
with him). He compared the latter with Alexander and 
Napoleon — althou^ making clear his preference for the 
men of thought to the men of action. “I cannot say any more 
than this because I have not seen anything more”, he 
explained. Truty, he was not allowed to see an 3 rthing but 
ftiscist histrionics. We felt sad for this is exactty what the 
fascist dissemblers had wanted. Such an article, in spite of 
the theoretical reservations about political systems, was far 
from adequate to counter the unfavourable impression 
created by Tagore's trip on the European public. 

Duhamel could feel it strongty and he conveyed his disap- 
pcrfntment to the Poet in very clear terms. Duhamel is a very 
straightforward man. but he lacks delicacy: and he immedl- 
atety got embroiled in a misunderstanding. He did not try to 
understand Tagore and reacted against his attitude (or the 
one he too hastily attributed to him) with an excessive 
rigidity which could only harm his cause. — I felt sorry but 
it was too late to clear the misunderstanding on both sides. 
We only succeeded in obtaining a word from Tagore that. 
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before publishing his article, we would meet some repre¬ 
sentatives of the oppressed and exiled Itafy. I wrote or sent 
wires to quite a few of them, notably to Prof. Salvemini, the 
strongest personality to oppose Mussolini. He now lives in 
London — smd writes for Manchester Guardian. I hope he 
would be able to see the Poet. 

You can see how characteristic is Duhamel's reaction to 
the Poet's words I Duhamel’s opinions are far less liberal than 
mine, and yet he is heralded as the representative of a sane, 
sensible and moderate France! — But one can see from all 
this how vexing the Italian trip has been for the Poet. Damn^ 
those who arranged it or allowed such a thing to happen. 


I discussed the matter for a long time, although that did 
not take more than an afternoon and an evening. It was 
distressing for Tagore to know that we disagreed with him 
on such a serious issue. — And yet, God knows how much 
affection I have for him! I cannot think of dishonouring him! 
I understand him perfectly; I love him for what he is. — The 
wrong has been done by those who exploited him during the 
trip to Itaty, by giving it a twist. And I am confident that, 
despite their conspiracy, the Poet will thwart it and, in due 
course, rise up to speak the noble and the invincible truth. 


Leaving aside politics, we had the most beautiful and fond 
conversations with Tagore. I had only one regret: my inability 
to speak and understand English prevented me from staying 
alone with him face to face:.for however close with us and 
discreet Madeleine may be, certain things can be said only 
between two persons. 

Tagore came to lunch at our place. We took a photograph 
with him and his relatives in the garden. We shall send you 
one of those charming photographs. — We took a ride with 
him in the car to Territet, Montreux, Vevey, — a boat-ride 
upto the coast of Savoie. — I played to him several pages 
from Gluck and Beethoven (he responded veiy well to 
Gluck’s Orphee); and a small group of young men and women 
from Geneva sang to the poet choruses of the 16th centuiy. 
which he seemed to appreciate. — He received several 
visitors: Sir James Frazer, Prof. Ferri^re, Charles Bedouin 
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(we read a nice play written by him dedicated to Tagore), and 
the half-paralysed Prof. Auguste Forel, whose visit par¬ 
ticularly touched Tagore.—Besides, we ensured that he had 
sufficient rest while he was here; the newspapers were not 
Informed of his presence, they only began to guess things 
the day he left. 

Sadly, the excellent doctor and friend. Dr. Haemmerll. chief 
doctor of Valmont on whom I was counting for the medical 
check-up of Tagore, and who had been expecting for the last 
two years to take charge of his cure and recoveiy. fell ill a 
few weeks before Tagore’s arrival. The doctors we had to call 
were no doubt very good, but they lacked the moral 
authority, affection and intelligence of Dr. Haemmerll which 
the Poet needed. They would not know how to guide him and 
inspire him to prolong his stay in order to be completely 
cured. But. at least, their diagnosis was satisfying. There is 
no doubt that with a little bit of care and in a good moderate 
climate like this one, Tagore would have stood a better 
chance of recoveiy. But it was not to be: the thirst for 
activities took him away. 

We liked very much Mrs. Pratima T. This young woman has 
a distinction of manner and intelligence, and a somewhat 
melancholic reserve, which we found touching. As for the 
young Rani Mahalanobis. she is charming; she has all the 
Joy and all the grace of happy youth. Very soon, she became 
friendly with my sister and one could hear her singsong 
laughter from the garden. — It appears that Tagore’s son is 
totally devoted to his father; he stays in the background, 
excessively so, he does not open his mouth in front of him. 
He is gentle, and one feels a little sad to see him fride out in 
the shadow of the great man. — But this is not at all true of 
Mahalanobis. No influence of the great man can rob him of 
his individuality. He is inteljigent and active, he speaks and 
asks questions. Nevertheless, he had to leave Villeneuve 
before fully explaining to me the‘organisation of Vlsva- 
Bharati and the precise nature of the help he was expecting 
from me and other European friends...although this was one 
of the primary objectives of our meeting. He seemed to have 
been against the official tour to Italy, and done his best — I 
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believe — to obtain Tagore's Judgement on fiiscism. This is 
someudiat reassuring for the Europeans. 

Mahalanobis and Rathindranath had a talk with Roniger. 
whom I had invited. I hope that ^mething will emerge from 
it. although the financial position of the FVench and German 
bookseller is veiy grim. 

The Poet very kindly asked Madeleine to go to him on 
several mornings to give her Bengali lessons — or to read to 
her his poems. Our friend Marcel Martinet happened to be 
there during one of those reading sessions. E^en though he 
did not understand a word, he was fascinated by the beauty 
of the rhythm and the sonority. 

‘Poet’ — The more one gets to know Tagore the more one 
realizes how this epithet brings out the essence in him. In 
his rich and luminous personality. It is the poet who 
dominates. This forms the basis of his personality; all other 
attributes of the mind are secondary. And whether he likes 
It or not, the rest of his activities are determined by this 
aspect of his mind. There, he is truly the king — one of the 
noblest of poets the world has ever seen. 

We love him tenderly, and we wish we could give him 
happiness. I have written to President Masaryk about 
Tagore’s visit to Prague. I hope Tagore will be Invited as an 
official guest, which could counterbalance the hospitality of 
Mussolini. I want the Poet to be acquainted with morally the 
most Important personality in Europe amongst the rulers of 
states. 

I don’t think I need to tell you how impressed our 
countrymen were tty the imposing figure of the Poet. A lady 
who unexpectedly saw him descending the staircase of his 
hotel, cried out, ’the Good God Himself has arrived!’ This I 
saw rrtyself. 

■ Good he is, profoundly! Goodness radiates from his whole 
being? 

But I wish he were accompanied by more friends like you, 
dear Kalldas Nag, not onty to shower him with their pious 
Section (there is no dearth of this) but to guide him in 
practical matters with a vigilant and firm authority! For I 
have a feeling that, in this regard, everything is left a little 
to chance, thus wasting a lot of his time and energy, — not 
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to speak of the dangers In a world which exploits those 
chances for its own selfish ends. 

— It is a blessing for our small Swiss home that our great 
friend spent these days here. The moment he left, the sky 
was dark, ^ a storm lashed ViUeneuve and it has been raining 
endlessly ever since. But we have preserved in our hearts 
the light. 

We thought of you. I hope you have received the postcard 
we sent. It was signed in Tagore’s room at Hotel Byron, — 
the same room where lived forty years ago Victor Hugo, adien 
I was a child! 

Our affectionate remembrances for you and Santa. 

Your friend. 

Romain HOLLAND. 

Mahalanobis writes from Zurich that the Poet has com¬ 
pleted his Journey without much exhaustion. They are leav¬ 
ing again for Vienna, and will halt at Munich for a night. 


SS 

91 Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

4 August 1926. 

Cher Maitre. 

If I ever have the chance of revisiting Europe. I shall try to 
express in my crude conversational French the thou^ts 
that your letter of 5 July (Tagore-Duhamel episode) rouses 
in my heart. For the present I beg your pardon for lacking 
the written language of your delicate mother tongue. You 
have pardalty realized the pain in not being able to commune 
with Tagore directty. Yet it is a great privilege to have been 
able to read your letter in the original and ^eii 1 pour over 
your profound lines penned with so much sympathy. I 
remember thankfully my fHends and teachers of France who 
initiated me into the mysteries of your great language. 

You have understood the situation so perfectty! I dared not 
tell you beforehand, but I knew from the very outset that this 
Italian invitation (engineered more or less fay a few foolish 
enough to have thought that they profited therettyl). this 
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flinging of the whole Visva-Bharati party as the guests of 
Mussolini, would mean the unmaking of Tagore, the Idealist 
before the eyes of the Occident. You warned us in due time: 
I made the whole issue clear to Tagore and his sbn while they 
were still vacillating: “to go or not to go”; yet the fatal decision 
was taken! This I speak in strict corifidence to you and sister 
Madeleine; the Visva-Bharati runs the risk of being 
“Americanized”; Tagore’s son was educated in America and 
he believes in “publicity”. The actual work of Santiniketan is 
neglected while there is an attempt to develop a “foreign 
policy" of the Visva-Bharati! Indian papers are ridiculing the 
scheme and Indian public is becoming sceptic about its 
future. In Tagore’s life-time the work would continue in spite 
of occasional lapses, but when the management comes into 
the hands of his son, no one can say what the institution is 
going to be. Mahalanobis is intelligent enough to understand 
the situation but he tries his best to perpetuate his influence 
in the institution by supporting Tagore’s son in eveiy pos¬ 
sible way. I simply observe and occasional^ warn the party 
but I refuse to meddle where it is useless. There is plenty of 
“pious affection” as you have observed with your keen vision, 
but no chance of firm assertion. A great poet as he is. Tagore 
is ever developing new ideas and new projects but he 
somettines loses touch with reality, believes in the first man 
that catches his ears and suddenty takes a line of action 
without thinking of the consequences. 1 cannot blame 
Duhamel or his fellow-thinlfers in the least for pronouncing 
judgement on Tagore. It is inevitable — therein lies the 
tragedy! For Tagore, the idealist, has really done so much 
and we all adore him on that account. But Tagore the man 
is exposed to serious criticism and misinterpretation after 
the line of conduct that he has taken. The Indian Press 
Bureau is broadcasting a distorted interview of Tagore who 
Is reported to have said that Mussolini is a “hermit” and that 
Tagore had gone to Rome to live under his aegis in order to 
avoid the “admiration”-nuisance of his host admirers! Just 
see what a caricature of his Italian mission. 1 and Mr. 
Andrews have been discussing about the matter and we 
agreed that it would be better if Tagore never visits Europe 
or America any more and settles down to complete his work 
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In Santiniketan peaceful^. But, as you have detected, with 
age (and probably with illness) there has developed this 
psychic symptom of ever renewing his plans and ever chang¬ 
ing his placel His entourage takes advantage of this and the 
result is there! How happy we are that Mahatma Gandhi did 
not go to Europe. Many important facts and sidelights you 
would get from my father-in-law who would come to see you 
in September. Please press Mm to speak because by nature 
he is a man of very few words, but 1 am sure that sister 
Madeleine, our ideal interpreter, would be able to draw him 
out. 1 shall keep you informed about the developments here. 
Please send me cuttings of the articles (if any) of Mon. 
Duhamel or his friends so that I may follow their line of 
thought. Would you write something? Mahalanobis is send¬ 
ing us sheets of paper full of their “achievements" (!) in Italy 
but I did not take the responsibility of printing them. (This 
cheap publicity jars on my nerves.) I have decided only to 
publish a chronique of their tour from month to month. I am 
eagerly expecting to have more lights from you. 

Please convey to our dear old Father respectful salutations 
and love from Santa and myself on his 90th anniversaiy. All 
happiness and peace to him and his noble descendants! 

Yours ever devoted. 

Halidas. 
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Villeneuve. 12 September 26. 


Dear friend. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Chatterjee last Saturday 
at Villeneuve. He came from Geneva with Mr. and Mrs. Das; 
we spent the afternoon in the garden (not in the garden of 
Villa Olga but in the one of the neighbouring villa, which I 
have rented now; it has a larger lawn and a clearer view). It 
was a marvellous day, and we took several photographs of 
your excellent father (sic) with us. 

How amiable he is! He inspires affection at first sight. He 
exudes so much kindness and goodness! And he is so simple 
and modest! His patriarchial figure reminds one of Tolstoy 
— but a softer and more tender one. It is a pity that I could 
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not speak with him direct^ because of the language bar; but 
Madeleine and Mrs. Das acted as interpreters. 

He appears to be hail and hearty. Mrs. Das keeps a watch 
on his health. She says that he has to be often consoled for 
his sepEuration from his children. He and his children seem 
to form a unit. In this, his feelings are closer to those of a 
French family than an English family. 

He had attended the day before the historic session of the 
entry of Germany in the Society of Nations; and he was 
friscinated. like the Dases, by the eloquence of Briand, — 
that prodigious virtuoso, who has a genius for improvisation 
on any subject. 


And we learnt from Mr. Chatterjee the big news of the birth 
of the little one. I don't know her name but I know that she 
is charming and already has lots of hair! I bless her tenderty: 
may her life be joyous and beautiful! We rejoice with you 
with all our heart, brother Kalldas and dear Santa, for giving 
us a beautiful little niece. 


I forgot to tell you that the first thing to strike Mr. Chatterjee 
as he entered the drawing room was a photo of you two. still 
placed on the golden table between the veranda and the 
window fricing the garden! 


1 had precious little news from Tagore in the last one 
month; but Mahalanobis has just sent a postcard from 
Norway. The poet, it seems, has been able to withstand the 
strain of the joum^. He will return to India in October, after 
visiting Germany. 

His denial of the lies published in the Italian press has 
come out in English, PHench, German newspapers and has 
blissfully restored public opinion (1 am referriiig to the best 
Europeans, of course). And it was just about time! I carmot 
tell you how upset everyone was in France to hear that 
Tagore had rallied behind the Machiavellian pofitics of Mus¬ 
solini. There was extreme indignation; and ^ the publica¬ 
tion of the Poet's denial, I had to write numerous letters to 
counter the canards of the European fiiscist press. Actualty. 
It was Prof. Formichl adio had wanted to drag him into an 
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encounter that would have saciiilced — without the Poet 
being aware of it — the moral purity of his name. — Since 
then I was shown certain extracts of Formichi's Apology for 
Buddhism, where I found some strange assertions already 
showing signs of fascist nationalism: 

“However sublime can a Credo be. it is disastrous if it 
threatens to disintegrate the State, or weakens it in some 
way....” 

Or this one. which betrays an extremely vulgar religious 
and moral sentiment: 

“Man is incapable of goodness if he does not see the 
possibility of a compensation flashed in front of him...." 
Peculiar brand of Buddhism, in the Roman Catholic mould! 


We also received in recent times K.T. Paul, the Indian 
Protestant, who was returning from the Y.M.C.A. Congress 
at Helsingki. His Christianity does not prevent him from 
being resp)ectful to the sect of Ramakrishna; and what he 
told me is as interesting as the book of Mukherjee (dedicated 
to the founder of the movement) which my sister is reading 
at present. I would like to get more precise information on 
this subject. 


I just suffered from an attack of intestinal fever which 
confined me to bed for a fortnight. I have almost recovered. 
— I have recently sent my new novel, the third volume of The 
Enchanted Soul, to my publisher. Now I can go back to my 
Voyage Iniiiieur. 

So long, my dear friend. 

Affectionately Yours. 
Romain HOLLAND. 
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ViUeneuve. SO September 1926. 


Dear friend. 

Soon after we received your letter, we wrote to Mr. Chatterjee. 
expressing our eagerness to talk to him at length in private. 
He has replied that he would not be able to see us because 
he has to go to Berlin. It is extremely distressing!^ We had 
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fully counted on this intimate discussion. When he had come 
for the first time, we could not speak as frankfy as we would 
have liked to: amiable though his friends are, there are 
certain subjects (Tagore) you cannot freely discuss in front 
of them. — Unfortunately, my slight indisposition (fifteen 
days of intestinal fever) and the absence of Madeleine who 
is off to Savoie for a week’s well-deserved rest, would not 
allow us to arrange another meeting with Mr. Chatterjee. But 
I was confident that he would stay at Geneva till the end of 
October. — And he is gone! It is a matter of deep regret for 
us. 

In a more general way. I am sad that our Indian friends 
leave Just at the moment when one thought of opening out. 
So far we barely had a brush with each other. 

Therefore, it is to you. my friend for ever, who is never tired 
of listening and interrogating, that I must say things I could 
not tell your father-in-law. (But I speak to you in full 
confidence). 

The Tagore-Mussolini affair was certainly a disaster. 
Though a way out could be found, no one is happy about it. 

I read in the British newspapers about the continuing debate 
between Tagore and his fascist friends which has failed to 
show any appreciable result. And I can see in The Modern 
Review (where the article on Tagore’s visit to Itai^ has several 
regrettable passages — I am coming to that) the bewilder¬ 
ment among Tagore's best friends in India. 

Tagore’s position is extremely delicate. After having enjoyed 
Mussolini’s hospitality, it is difficult for him to Judge the 
Mussolinian Italy publicly, and his criticism of the regime — 
though veiy reserved — has provoked allegations of in¬ 
gratitude and Impropriety in the Italian press. Tagore is. 
moreover, distressed to hurt his filends he had held in high 
esteem like Formichi. So he tries to temper his Judgements, 
or to balance his criticism with compliments. 

And on the other hand, he hardty satisfied the anti-fascists 
in France and Germany. 1 can see it in the reaction of my 
friends. True, the public disavowal of fescism by Tagore has 
relieved all those who have an independent conscience, but 
the shadow of the incident still haunts them. One can hardly 
forget that Tagore had actuall|y shaken hands with Mussolini 
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the assassin, and paid compliments to him. that, though he 
finally expressed (in theory) strong reservations against 
fascism, he did not utter a single word to condemn the 
criminals who incarnate Italian fascism. 

Should I tell you everything I think? During my conversa¬ 
tions with Tagore, I could feel in him some kind of an 
underlying compassion for Mussolini. 

I had to hear — he even spelt it out clearly — that 
Mussolini’s personality exerted a charm on his artistic mind. 
I can understand him! I find Nero interesting, but for 
heaven's sake, if I lived in Nero's time, 1 would have stifled 
my artistic curiosity with both hands and called him a 
horrendous monster who outrages humanity. Before such 
activities (and activities like those going on at Italy, full of 
bloodshed and suffering!) — one should fling one’s aes¬ 
theticism aside! Suffering and bloodshed are not a sport! 

I read in Tagore's last reply to Formlchi that even before he 
had personally known Mussolini he felt satisfied that a 
strong personality had emerged in Europe, towering over the 
mechanical organisations which rule the states and 
trampled them under his feet. — There I can appreciate this 
profound antipathy of Tagore for the “Machine’' — which is 
like a leit-motiv in several of his works. And that too I can 
understand. 1 too despise mechanisation on the industrial 
level or moral (although 1 see it as an inevitable and neces¬ 
sary step in the evolution of man. which should be difficult 
to combat and which one must try to guide). — But can one 
conceive that, politically, one should welcome all kinds of 
tyranny Just because one hates the impersonal mechanisa¬ 
tion of some big modem states! Tagore has read Plato. He 
knows — he should know — that if Plato had scant regard 
for democracy, he had even greater hatred for tyranny: to 
Plato, it was the woi^t form of social decadence. Is it proper 
for a great priest of liberty like Tagore to show indulgence 
towards a regime, which sacrifices all kinds of freedom for 
the sole pleasure of one individual? — And this individual 
he made into a genius! 

I can recognize in Tagore the conflict of two principles — of 
two different men: on the one hand “I’altissimo poeta”, to 
whom the world is a game and who floats in the river singing 
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of timelessness, like Tagore on the Ganges; — on the other 
hand, the heart wounded by injustice, and the spirit of 
revolt, which in certain moments of tragedy cries out its 
disgust of the oppressor and appeals for freedom. 

Of these two. it is the second which has thrilled the hearts 
of the European youth. Again it is this second self which 
seems to be right now under a cloud. 

These two often contradict each other. It is practically 
impossible to make them come to an agreement for a long 
time. 

For Tagore, the best thing would be to avoid conflicts, to 
keep himself resolutely outside politics, for politics does not 
allow any superficiality. It does not suit Tagore. He is under¬ 
informed about politics, and does not really want to learn: it 
has little or no interest for him. He is, before everything else, 
a Poet.the greatest poet in the world today. Therefore, he has 
the right to retire to the Olympus, which towers over the 
quarrels of men. — But, in that case, why doesn't he avoid 
associating with fashionable official circles? Because he is 
being keenly watched by the conspirators of all sections, who 
are natural^ trying to exploit his name and glory for their 
own advantage. What a marvellous chance for a Mussolini, 
or, a year ago, for a tyrant of Peru (Tagore had so much 
difficulty in evading his invitation!) to glamorise their 
despotism by adding to it the aura of Tagore’s idealism! It is 
the duty of us, who represent the great idealist force of the 
entire world, not to join the game of these political jackals. 
And the best thing would be to have no truck with them at 
all. Five years ago when I met Tagore in Paris, he had told 
me that did not require any props or 'official' homages. He 
said, “I am a free vagabond, and wish to remain like this.” 
The vagabond of the starry spaces, of the infinite spirit.... 
Yes! And he should stay there. 

This is what I hated in the last article of The Modern Review: 

1) It has been alleged that after the refutation of the eulogy 
of ^cism by Tagore, one must begin to wonder whether 
Tagore’s letter to Andrews will be denied too. They pretend 
to doubt its authenticity, thus destro 3 ring the whole effect. 
Now this is unacceptable from a big journal, which could 
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easily have ascertained its authenticity by sending a 
telegram to Andrews. 

2) One seems to set against each other the purely Italian 
reports which had initial^ misled Tagore and the informa¬ 
tion of the non- Italians which enlightened him. — Here one 
underplays the real value of the latter by attributing the 
reports to foreigners. As a matter of fact, it is the Italian 
victims of fascism themselves, who really enlightened 
Tagore. All our efforts would have been meaningless, had it 
not been for these Italian witnesses and martyrs of fascist 
t3n-anny! 

3) Lastly, 1 have found in this article the same intellectual 
stance I had detested in Tagore: on the one hand, an 
aesthetic interest in Mussolini; on the other, a moral indict¬ 
ment. — It is necessary to make a choice between them. If 
we had lived many centuries after the events, an attempt to 
reconcile the two would have been acceptable. But. at 
present, it has to be the one or the other. Because the present 
means action. — And can you realize it. my dear friend, that 
it has been for us Europeans a painful and critical occasion 
to discover in the Indians — (I am not referring to you 
personally, but to most of the Indians we have met this year 
in Europe) — a strange estrangement, if not a total indif¬ 
ference to the tragedies of Europe. After having spoken to 
some of your compatriots, otherwise men of heart and 
intelligence, I have often felt that they were centuries away 
from us in space, from our anxieties for the liberation of 
Europe. They seem to think: "Well It is not us. It is Europe... ** 

— Should we say too. on our turn, in front of the sufferings 
and struggle of Asia for freedom: "It is not us... *7 As for as I 
am concerned, I will never say it. although 1 concede that 
some of my European friends do think that way.... 

It is necessary to combat it resolutely. It is necessary, in 
whatever we write and think, to place ourselves on a univer¬ 
sal plane. There are not. there cannot be any dual standards 
of judging political morality in Europe and in India. Everyone 
who suffers for justice, all the martyrs of Justice belong to 
both of us. I take yours; you take mine! Our Christ of Europe 
hedled from Asia. And he died for all humanity. 
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Do you remember Lugano and the holiday meetings there 
organised by The International League of Women for Peace 
and Liberty? The French action proposes that next year’s 
meeting should focus on the colonial question — or letter, 
as I suggested, on ‘the relations between the Europeans and 
the indigenous races’. One wanted to have for eveiy large 
country (of Asia in particular) two principal speakers, one 
who will present the arguments and claims of the native 
races, the other the European point of view (that is to say, 
the most humane and universal Europe). For us Frenchmen 
it is not difficult to institute a genuine debate on our own 
Asian colonies, notably on Indo-China: for we have many 
brave generals who are annoyed with our country for its 
injustice against the Indo-Chinese. It is far more difficult to 
find similar witnesses in countries dominated by England or 
where there is an American interest. Nevertheless, we should 
appeal to the grand apostles: to Andrews in Asia, to Albert 
Schweitzer hi Africa. — Find out which Indians — broad¬ 
minded. moderate, humane — could participate in this 
debate. — It is no more than a project, but one has to plan 
it out in advance. (It could be organised in August or 
September 1927. and probably in Switzerland, not very far 
from Geneva.) 


1 would love that, if such a debate took place, it should not 
set Europe against Asia by trying to establish the superiority 
of the one to the other, but try to make them realize their 
mutual grandeur that can supplement each other and the 
necessity of associating them. 

I must admit, I am distressed to see (like my firiends Gabriel 
and Edouard Monod-Herzen) the stupid and childish 
nationalistic pride of the young Indians in Europe. Before 
they have learnt anything firom Europe, they disdain it. Many 
of our speeches — my own — have gone to their head. They 
look down upon the spiritual and moral strength of Europe. 
They pretend to belong to a superior race which must again 
dominate the world (it is almost the same attitude among 
the young Chinese in France). 

To be frank, it is not worthwhile to spend one’s life fighting 
against the European nationalists, our young cocks of Action 
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Frangalse, only to discover in thosd we wanted to defend, 
those great oppressed peoples, the same disease of the mind. 
— But here again is another proof of the unity of humanity! 
...‘Pur Truppo...!’ 

— Tomorrow we are expecting Gabriel Monod-Herzen. 
Every year he returns to Paris at a particular time. You can 
rest assured that we shall speak about you a great deal when 
we meet. 

— My sister will have told you the names^ we have chosen 
for your little daughter: Luce (the little lamp). France or 
Francine or Frangoise. And there is also Madeleine. 

We wanted to send her a small souvenir through Mr. 
Chatterjee. But as he leaves tomorrow before we can see him. 
we have to wait till a friend of yours returns to India. Perhaps 
Mahalnobis, who has promised to come again to Villeneuve 
before he leaves Europe. 

So long, dear friend. To you and Mrs. Santa our affectionate 
regards. 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 




Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

6 December 1926. 


My dear friend. 

It will be hundred years next 26th March since the death of 
Beethoven, the hero of music. The whole world is going to 
celebrate it. Every country in the world has announced 
solemn commemorations, and even enemy governments will 
participate in it. 

I thought India too could associate herself in these celebra¬ 
tions by sending in a few words to the important Journals. 
It would not be out of place to remeniber that Beethoven 
himself had succumbed to the attraction of Indian 
philosophy. Here are some documents which you may find 
useful. I copied them from Beethoven's manuscripts which 
he had himself copied from translations (published or un¬ 
published) of Hindu poems — which are no doubt very well 
adapted to the European temperament. One could not find 
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out the exact source, except for the third fragment: Aus Gott 
Jloss alles, which appears to be taken from the fourth and 
the fifth acts of Sakoontala in Forster’s translation. — The 
hymn no. II seems to be the same as a Shnskrit hymn 
translated into English by H. Th. Colebrooke. 

I add these bits of biographical information: 

In 1808 the famous Austrian orientalist Hammer-Purgstall 
returned to Vienna from Asia. Thanks to his friendship with 
Count Ryewusky, he founded a periodical in order to make 
Europe better acquainted with Oriental literature. This was 
the Fundgmben des Orients, the first issue of which came 
out on 6th January 1809. 

Beethoven, then in Vienna, in the zenith of his power and 
glory, — (at the time he was composing the Symphonic en ut 
mineur and The Pastoral) got in touch with him. Two letters 
which have been preserved reveal that Hammer-Purgstall — 
an admirer of Beethoven — “communicated to him 
manuscripts of unforeseen treasure”; and Beethoven 
thanked him profusely. Moreover, Hammer wrote for 
Beethoven a poem from an Indian opera, which the later 
named Herrllches, and the great musician enjoyed discuss¬ 
ing and learning about Indian music. — But he was ill. The 
project had to be postponed and subsequently it could not 
materialise because of diverge circumstances. One has only 
been able to find in Hammer’s papers a Memnons Dreiklong. 
nachgeklungen in Dewajani. elnen indlschen Schqferspiele 
(an Indian pastoral) which was surely the poem dedicated to 
Beethoven. 

But Beethoven was more interested in Indian religious 
thought than in Indian poetiy: and his letters and notes from 
1809 to 1816 bear traces of his assiduous reading of 
Hammer’s translations. 

It is important to note this awakening of curiosity in 
Europe, this passionate attraction of the European genius 
for Asian philosophy — which found its fullest expression a 
few years later in 1819 with the publication of Goethe’s 
poetic masterpiece Westdstlicher Divan (which &scinated 
Beethoven). — and the formation of Schopenhauer’s 
thoughts. 
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I leave you these fragments of Beethoven in German. This 
should not be difficult for you to translate. Besides, the value 
of these lies not so much in what they express, but the 
orientation they show of Beethoven’s genius in his years of 
maturity towards Asian thought. 

I am writing this on^^ for today. Sister Madeleine is in Paris 
for two or three weeks. And 1 am overburdened with work. 

I am sending you some other pap)ers too. of a very different 
kind: a series of investigations on the despicable crimes and 
violence unleashed in Italy in recent months, — and a book 
(which Henri Barbusse will send you, on my request): Les 
Bourreaux, relating his personal investigations in Rumania 
and Bulgaria, which are presently being subjected to a 
monstrous Reign of Terror. — You must see these docu¬ 
ments. — I think India has been misled by fascist propagan¬ 
da, traces of which I have sadly found even in your 
father-in-law's journal, although I like and respect him. And 
our great Tagore has been yet again ill-advised, after his visit 
to Mussolini, and let himself be deceived and patronized by 
the criminals who have martyrised Bulgaria and Rumania. 
It is useless to tell him anj^hing now; for it is too late, and I 
have a feeling that whatever one tells him now will hurt him, 
without really convincing him. — But his guides and coun¬ 
sellors are largely to be blamed for all this. With the best of 
intentions (this is never in question) they have shown them¬ 
selves to be extremely irresponsible during this tour. They 
only saw the exterior, the public conferences and the lake 
demonstrations. They never tried to penetrate this official or 
unofficial facade and know the free and oppressed con¬ 
science of Europe. The latter was disappointed (and. I fear, 
alienated) by this tourist-like attitude. — I have used my 
influence to the best of my ability to diffuse these 
misunderstandings among my European friends. I can well 
understand how today's Europe — blood-stained as it is — 
is a dangerous territory for a foreigner who ventures to go 
there out of curiosity, without sufficient precautions. Per¬ 
haps India too would be the same for me if I happen to go 
there. — But that is why I don’t go there, for I don’t want to 
get entangled in the dissensions which still exist between 
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the followers of great men like Tagore and Gandhi, — not to 
speak of the bottomless chasm opening between the Indisms 
and the Britishers (but here my choice would not be difficult, 
I have made it: it is for you). * 

So long, my dearest friend. Hope this letter brings you. 
Santa and your little darling, my tender thoughts of the 
European Christmas! Health and happiness! 

Yours, 
Romain HOLLAND. 


89 

91. Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

9 Dec. 1926. 

Cher Maitre, 

This letter would reach you on the Christmas Eve and 1 beg 
of you to bless me in my new venture to build a Society which 
would tiy, with the humble means at its disposal, to liberate 
the mind of young India from the trammels of provincialism, 
narrow nationalism and race hatred. We propose to do this 
work through a strictly objective study of that most- 
neglected history of India in which we find her glowing with 
the spirit of service and international cooperation. You may 
remember how you and sister Madeleine were the sponsors 
of that study of mine which I communicated to the noble and 
inspiring audience of the Ligue Internationale des Femmes 
pour la Paix et de la Liberie. That pamphlet published in 
English and Bengali here has worked wonders; for I find now 
people of every part of India pressing one and our new-born 
society to reconstruct this forgotten history of Indian Inter¬ 
nationalism. May your spirit ever inspire me and my col¬ 
leagues and may it be granted us to remove some of the 
elements of discord between man and man by demonstrating 
the undeniable efficacy of fellowship with evolution of 
human civilisation. Peace, fellowship and cooperation are 
the watchwords of our society and we beg humbty to salute 
to you. Oh Master! who have consecrated all your life to this 
great Cause and who have awakened this vision in your 
humble disciple. 
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Tagore with his party (excepting Mahalanobis) would land 
in C^lon on the 19th and back to Santinlketan by the 
end of December. I have some serious self-questionings, nay 
misgivings relating to the recent developments of the Visva- 
Bharati. causing me great pains for I had my share of 
illusions playing round the institution started by Tagore, 
especially during the last tour through Italy, have awakened 
a new feeling of criticism in me as well as in many of us here 
and it may be that we could be obliged to resign from the 
Executive body of the Vlsva-Bharati. We are discovering 
serious flaws in the working constitution and I am afraid it 
would be dlfHcult to screen the institution from public 
criticism. It would be very, very painful to me but I do not 
know what to do. I shall write to you in detail after having a 
frank talk with Tagore. We all love him so much; yet we feel 
that we shall have to judge one whom we love. Oh, how I 
lament the fatality of his accepting the Invitation of Mus¬ 
solini. even after your prophetic warnings have been com¬ 
municated word per word by me! But more of these things 
later on. My mind is very depressed — 1 want your spiritual 
support — your benediction. Excuse the shortness of my 
letter and shall write fully later on. 

With my profound salutations to you. to dear Papa and to 
sister Madeleine. 

I remain, 
yours affectionately, 
Kalidas. 


90 

91, Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 
30 Dec. 1926. 

Cher Maitre, 

Your letter of 6th December carrying your benedictions for 
the hofy Christmas and the New Year reached me at a time 
when I am desperately in need of your spiritual touch. Yes. 
Master! life is sometimes cruel in its surprises, and some¬ 
times death is less cruel than disillusionment. From my last 
letter you have felt. I hope, that I was approaching a crisis. 
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My relations with Santinlketan, where I centered so much 
of my hope, my dream and aspirations, must now be severed 
or continued onty formally. I have discovered that the whole 
thing is being run by a group of people who wduld continue 
to encircle Tagore and that Tagore cannot resist them. The 
whole affair of Mussolini invitation was kept more less as a 
mysteiy to us till the last moment; it is only now that we 
come to know under what debatable circumstances the 
invitation was arranged and accepted. Tagore's son and 
Mahalanobis, prime movers in the affair, now pretend in¬ 
nocence and even opposition to the idea; but none asserted 
when things might have been saved, and they were Joint- 
secretaries of the Visva-Bharati. If Tagore is sometimes 
unreasonable, they should have made their assertion of 
opinion clear, but they speculated on something to turn up 
and now the reputation of Tagore as an idealist is com¬ 
promised! For what? For inability to resist the temptation of 
advertisement! No one would believe, as none believes here 
in India, that they knew nothing about the actual state of 
the Mussolini regime. So the moral value of Tagore’s denun¬ 
ciation of fascism was considerably diminished when it was 
pronounced after accepting public hospitality. Then in 
course of the denunciation he betrayed such a curious spirit 
of appreciation of Mussolini that the letter almost breathed 
an air of prevarication. Even Mr. Andrews, who is such an 
admirer of Tagore, kept the letter from being published 
though he received it several weeks before it was published 
by a daily paper here! Andrews even said to my brother-in- 
law, Asoke Chatterjee, that he considered the letter of Tagore 
as something not quite worthy of him! That explains the 
ironical comment at the end of the note in The Modem 
Review written by Asoke Chatteijee, which you criticised. 
My brother-in-law, the acting editor, is a somewhat hasty 
and impulsive youth and I don't agree with him in his outlook 
of politics; but he did not mean to insult Tagore by that 
ironical questioning of the validity of the letter. He censured 
the entourage of Tagore veiy strongly and have made per¬ 
manent enemies of them. Tagore also was very upset by the 
criticism of The Modem Review and Prabasi and wrote a 
rather unkind letter to my &ther-in-law who was away: he 
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forgot that for the last 25 years Mr. Chatteijee had been the 
ever feithiiil friend and supporter of Santiniketan and its 
ideals. The tone of the criticism might not have been sober, 
nay even a bit cynical, but Tagore the internationalist cannot 
escape criticism in the affair and the public has eveiy right 
to criticise. But Tagore has taken criticism as a personal 
Insult! So my father-in-law was deeply mortified and probab¬ 
ly that may lead to a rupture. 

The whole European tour has been most unfortunate. As 
I know from your last letter, the advisers of Tagore who were 
out for adventure or amusement, took to it like a holiday trip 
and led to compromising results e.g. in Bulgaria and 
Rumania. When ardent idealists could not see Tagore, he 
with his whole party were feted by Mussolini and his 
spiritual cousins! How I lament all these things and how I 
feel that the humble work that 1 did for Tagore in Europe, 
touring from Norway to Spain and Paris to Prague — all that 
is ruined beyond recall! Tagore was Tagore with the suffering 
persecuted minority, but his present entourage wanted to 
make him a “world-figure" in the American sense of the term. 
It is a fatality! It is too painful for me to discuss these things 
but I know that I must speak the whole thing to you, cher 
Maitre! who stand today as the ideal incarnate, knowing no 
compromise, no, not even for the whole world. I salute thee, 
O Master! May you live long to help our groping hands along 
the uneven path of Truth. Bless our humble group which is 
struggling in spite of disillusionments. I need not tell you 
how much I love Tagore and how much I suffer now! I cannot 
write all my feelings to him, some day I may. Now he is in a 
different mood, I could not see him or face him this time. Oh, 
if only he had acted according to your advice which I 
translated word per word, before he sailed! 

You are busy, so much overworked, Master! I know eveiy- 
thing. Yet I pray: please write to me. even a few lines eveiy 
now and then. I cannot express how much consolation and 
strength I get from your letters. I have finished your series 
of studies on Shakespeare; I publish your Tolstoy letter this 
month (Januaiy) and your note on it would come out in the 
Februaiy issue. In March I shall dedicate a special place to 
your Beethoven. The fragments that you have sent me are 
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wonderful; all of them would be published together with a 
good picture of the musical hero. Do tiy and send at least a 
few paragraphs by way of Introducing Beethoven to Indian 
public. Please send every line that you publishr I feed myself 
and my friends on them. I have not yet received the reprint 
of your article on Italian affairs which was going to be 
published in America. We get all sorts of false information 
about things European. Please correct us, illuminate us. 
Through The Modern Review and Prabasi, millions of Indian 
souls would commune with you. Your Credo in my Bengali 
version was literally devoured by our readers. Please accept 
from Santa, your little Luce, my father-in-law and our whole 
family. Christmas and New Year greetings to dear old Papa, 
to you, to sister Madeleine. 

With profound salutations. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas. 
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91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 
12.1.27. 


Cher Maitre, 

This month you will complete your 61 years and we all wish 
you a peaceful and happy life for many years to come. My 
father-in-law, Santa and the baby join me in my silent prayer 
for your long life. You have become a part of our life; we talk 
about you, we exchange our thoughts in silence. I feel you 
sometimes so near me! I feel that I must meet you soon — 
how I do not know — but it is a settled feeling. Are you not 
feeling the hunger of our heart, the impulse of our souls? 
The E^st has need of you — you above any one else — and 
yet what a tragedy that you cannot come! But you are coming 
in another way — through the openings of our spiritual 
being. The youths of India not plunging into politics, are 
daity diving into the ocean of your deep thoughts. What a 
pity that th^ must only read you in your books and would 
not come into personal touch with you! The ambitious 
adventurous youths who visit Europe are not the whole band 
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of young men of this age. There are others.quiet, modest and 
spiritual who adore you in their heart. You are enthroned 
there and I can testify to that. 

I have received your paper relating to la Terreur Blanche 
and I am preparing translations of some of them. Realfy it is 
harrowing to discover that amidst these formalities of justice 
and order so much of brutality is possible! Mon. Barbusse 
has also kindly sent me a copy of his book full of revelation. 
I shall review the same. Only I am sorry that I have so much 
to do that I find little leisure to do these things promptly. But 
please send your own writings, cher Maitre. for the students 
here are ever clamouring for your thoughts. The letter of 
Tolstoy has touched their hearts and I hope your short note 
on Beethoven would reach me duly for the March number of 
The Modern Review. 1 have made a block of the great 
musician’s bust photo, to be printed with your note. And 
what about your Voyage Interleur? How far has it 
progressed? May I expect to get a few more pages to read? 

With respectful salutations to dear old Papa, to yourself, 
cher Maitre. and with our best love and good wishes. 

Yours ever, 
Kalidas. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

15 Januaiy 1927. 


My dearest friend. 

We have received your gentle and pensive latter of 30 Decem¬ 
ber, and sympathise with you with all my heart. Nothing is 
more painful for us than to find yourself in such a crisis, 
between two men for whom you have equal respect and love. 
Tagore and Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee. 

But you have asked for my personal opinion: you know that 
it is the opinion of an absolutefy disinterested and absolutely 
free man. So 1 shall tell you what 1 feel, without appeasing 
anyone. 

Well then. I must say that The Modem Review has com¬ 
mitted a serious mistake by publishing the two articles 1) 
Condemnation of Fascism by Tagore (September 1926); 2) 
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Tagore's European Tour (October 1926). First of all, these 
have inconvenienced Tagore, and I can fully understand his 
irritation. I am told these articles are ‘ironic' and that they 
have been written by a young man. This cannot be an excuse. 
More than others the young should have respect for the old 
and especially for a man of the intellectual stature of Tagore. 
It is intolerable that he should amuse himself at the expense 
of such a man. I would not have tolerated it if it had been 
written by a European. Still less in an Indian journal which 
claims to be friendly with Tagore! If Tagore has to be 
criticised, it should be done seriously with moderation and 
dignity, with regret as well: because it is never pleasant to 
point out the oversight and faults of a great man. who has 
honoured India and humanity. It is not a sport! And The 
Modem Review, which committed a crime by publishing 
these ironic articles, should apologise to the poet. 

— And yet this is only one side of the question. There is 
another, which concerns more directly us Europeans. 

For several months. The Modem Review has been publish¬ 
ing a series of articles or reviews on fascism and particularly 
on Mussolini. The good intention is never in doubt. I shall 
quote among them: 

June 1926: The New Greater Italy and Signor Mussolini by 
Taraknath Das. 

September-October 1926: Two articles attacking Tagore. 

October 1926: Foreign Periodicals p. 434. This last extract, 
deliberately chosen, is said to have been taken from a 
“French Paper".... Which “French Paper"? Where has one 
seen an important journal reproducing an article from a 
foreign one without acknowledging its name? — E^^ery week 
all the newspapers of Europe publish articles on Mussolini. 
Why has The Modern Review chosen articles which are 
pro-Mussolini? Is it Impartial? Yes or no? 

One must be frank. Is The Modem Review a journal of 
friscist propaganda? Yes or no? — If not, it has like all good 
journals the sacred duty of presenting two views at the same 
time, for and against. There are some admirable and shat¬ 
tering articles written by Italians against Italian fascism and 
Mussolini in the Italian press. (And I quote in this context 
the irritating comment of your fother-in-law in his article of 
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September 1926 that “Tagore has evident^ discovered the 
truth about fesclsm from non-Italians outside Itaty"....) 

...Does he then Ignore, or does he want to Ignore, that there 
are thousands of exiled or fugitive Italians In Switzerland, in 
France, in England, in all the countries of Europe? 

For example, the French review Europe, which you know 
well because it is brought out by your friend and his com¬ 
panion among the French intellectual elite, has published 
some articles on Italy by among others the great historian 
and Mazzinian patriot Gaetano Salvemini [Europe, 4th year, 
number X, p. 76: The Matteotti affair; — number XII. p. 462: 
Molinella. the city of suffering). Has The Modern Review ever 
published excerpts from these articles? Has it ever broadcast 
an authorised anti-fascist voice with documents to support 
it? — No! So it must admit that it has been biased! We do 
not want any subterfuges. Let it openly say what it in¬ 
sinuates! We shall then know who exactty we are dealing 
with. But until it publishes the opposite view about fascism, 
we shall not accept that it is “above the melee"! 

— Another word on this grave and painful subject. In his 
October article your brother-in-law dares to write that the 
tyranny of Mussolini is not in any way different from what 
is being perpetrated in France. England or Germany. Or is 
it that your brother-in-law does not know an 3 dhing about 
what is going on in Europe? Or maybe, he is trying to crack 
a bad joke, unworthy of a big journal. At the climax of the 
war, which suspended all constitutional liberties. W. 
Foerster, a university professor, could still publicly 
denounce the war in Germany without being heckled fay the 
imperial German authority, without being divested of his 
title and professorial duties. At the height of the war, E.D. 
Morel. Bertrand Russell and some members of parliament 
founded The Union of Democratic Control in England, as¬ 
sembled 8,00,000 voices against the war and against the 
policy of the government, openly defending the Conscientious 
Objectors. Surely, they ran the risk of being put into prison 
for a few months, but were able to come out honour^ and 
victorious. (E.D. Morel defeated in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions the minister Churchill, the worst of the imperialists.) 
At the height of the war, I was insulted and disgraced by the 
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press and the people of France, but never for a moment was 
I threatened by the government. Whenever I wished to return 
to Paris. I could do so freely; and if I had to suffer individual 
intolerance, personally I had no complaints against the 
state. — In tray's Italy, the parliamentarian Matteotti (a 
hero with a pure heart, known for his anti-war stand) was 
Eissassinated and mutilated on Mussolini’s order, because 
he had boldfy denounced the illegalities and crimes of the 
regime in the House of the Parliament. The political killers 
can be counted by hundreds: all those who oppose the 
regime — men and women — are beaten up. their houses 
looted, the funds and educational places of the workers 
burnt, teachers, intellectuals, administrators etc. are forced 
to follow the fascist diktat. In fact, this frenzied tyranny is 
not contented with mere submission, they want complete 
surrender of the conscience (no European tyrant dared to 
ask this much, since the church of the middle ages). Those 
who think otherwise are left with the choice between public 
denial or complete ruin, even death. I can hear from here the 
cries of distress of hundreds of unhappy people, who can 
neither leave Italy nor live there because they have been 
refused all means of survival. Non-fascist villagers are 
deported en masse to the other end of the countiy; and their 
houses, their goods confiscated. (Read the stoiy of Molinella 
by Salvemini.) Hundreds fled to southern France. Paris. 
London to save their lives. The Italian socialist leaders like 
Nitti. Turati. Modigiliani etc. who managed to escape, tried 
to fight till the end; but they had to expatriate when the 
struggle could not be continued by any means. At this 
present hour, there is not a single newspaper which is not 
in the hands of the government. One is forbidden to voice a 
different opinion. So. naturally, the free voices of Italy can 
onfy be heard abroad, in the Italian papers founded in Paris 
and Toulouse. England and Germany. Never has a beam 
weighed so monstrously on a nation in Europe. 

Sure enough, such a regime could not have been possible 
in any nation in the West (except, perhaps, Spain, but I have 
no doubt that it has more heroic fighters to resist that). — 
Italy is a countiy which Joined political life very late, in 1859; 
political unity could scarcely be realised, and civic education 
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had to start from the scratch; people have not really 
developed much Interest in liberty or in parliamentaiy 
duties. In England, they required two centuries to teach their 
citizens the handling of their civic rights. France reached 
that stage even later, and are onty beginning to understand 
its importance. — But both have strong organisations vdiich 
can appeal to the popular enlightened classes to fight against 
the menace of despotism. Now. Itafy has nothing of that sort. 
And it was handed over to the fascist band by their shame¬ 
lessly treacherous king. who. afraid of being dethroned, 
rallied behind the deists and put the army at their disposal. 
As a result, the minority liberals and the poor workers found 
themselves without arms, divided, repressed, not knowing 
how to make their voices heard, because the press has been 
gagged. — Can you realty find anything like this in the rest 
of Europe? One has no right to publish in a serious Journal 
these whimsical assertions of a dilettante, who frivolously 
talks politics, without examining the questions well enou^. 

Finally, let me add that if the Indians, young and old. are 
to idolize a muscle power that crushes justice and freedom 
— all kinds of freedom — then we are no longer interested 
in India and shall leave it to struggle under the tyranny of 
the 'General Ctyers’ and their likes and successors. British 
imperialists will never be short of them. 

To support t 3 a-anny is to betray the Cause of India. 

As for me, my slogan is that of the young Schiller: 

In tyrannos! 

Against all tyrants! 


You can communicate all this to your brother-in-law and 
your respected father-in-law, Mr. Ramananda Chatteijee, to 
whom we convey our affectionate regards. 


(But if this needlessty hurts him and you. please don't!) I 
would not like to add to your grief. 


So far as Beethoven is concerned, can’t you publish (if you 
have my small volume The Life of Beethoven, published by 
Hachette) the Testament of HeiUgenstadt (Beethoven's letter 
to his brothers), which has been reproduced above the 'texts' 
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at the end of my biograph}^ These are the most moving pages 
in Beethoven and can be appreciated by people of all 
countries. — You could add a few words, explaining to the 
readers who are unaware of it the tragic dcafiiess that 
isolated the musician firom all voices on earth — except the 
inward voice of his agony and its revelations. You can find 
some brief and precise details on Beethoven's deafness 
published in my small book in the notes (13th edition): this 
was at the beginning of his life between 1796-1800. 

At present I am writing a new biography of Beethoven, 
much more complete and intimate, far more richer in facts 
and thoughts. A few chapters of it will be published in 
Europe, and I have written about a hundred pages. But. I am 
afraid, it may be a little difficult for Indians: for it presup¬ 
poses an intimate knowledge of Beethoven’s works. 

When 1 shall be in Germany. 1 shall send you pictures and 
souvenirs of the centenaiy. Possibly I shall give a talk in 
Vienna; in that case, a copy will be sent to you. I shall express 
what the whole of Europe, and my generation in particular, 
owe to Beethoven. 


I think you received last year the small Almanach Romain 
RoUand published in Germany. There you will find a chapter 
of my da 3 rs of 3 routh in Rome and on my old friend Malwlda 
Von Meysenbug. I wonder whether that will Interest your 
readers. — But I believe that, in any case, one would need 
preliminary notes to introduce them briefly to the life of 
Malwlda Von Meysenbug. Perhaps Mrs. Santa would one day 
find time to go through The Memoirs of an Idealist, where 
this eminent personality recounted the struggles of the 
greatest European “precursors”: of Mazzini. of Herzen and 
later on, of Wagner and Nietzsche. 

1 still have so much to do. My head is like earth in 
springtime — the sap never stops flowing. But the world is 
burning. It has never had a rest. 

In spite of eveiything, the health of the three Rollands still 
holds on. Till now, we have managed to escape the Influenza 
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which crueli^ ravages Europe. — Hope you. too are in good 
health. Nothing is more invaluable. 

My affectionate embrace. 

Yours, 


Romain ROLLAND. 
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Villeneuve (Switzerland). 
27 January 1927. 


Dear friend, 

I am sending you two small packets of illustrated postcards, 
from the House of Beethoven at Bonn. You will find several 
interesting px^rtraits of Beethoven, his mother, his paternal 
grandfather, of the woman he loved, of his home etc. Perhaps 
you can use these. 

I expect to send you soon a few pages I have just written 
about Beethoven’s religious thought. 

Affectionately yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 
Saturday. 5 February 1927, 

Dear friend, 

1 am sending you these pages on Beethoven. Hope this 
reaches you in time for your number. 

In a hurry. 

Affectionately 3 ^urs, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


Would you mention below the article: 

All rights of translation and reproduction reserved? 


My sister and I plan to travel to Vienna for the Beethoven 
centenary festival (26-27 March), provided health and 
weather are not too bad. 
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You have recounted something which we find most remark¬ 
able: — the letter that you have received from a political 
prisoner in Bengal, who has read my Trots Eclairs (par¬ 
ticularly the chapter on Spinoza). I shall be happy if you give 
me all the details you can remember. Arcos is pfdbabty going 
to publish this month the unpublished papers on Spinoza, 
along with my Empedocle D’Agrlgente (which is no longer 
available in the French bookshops). — And it should be 
interesting to give the European public this startling ex¬ 
ample of spiritual affinity. Therefore, please reconstruct the 
whole episode for me. ^ 
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91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

24 Feb., 1927. 

Cher Maitre! 

I am writing to you after a long time — a time full of inner 
struggle and sufferings during which my only consolation 
and support came from you and sister Madeleine, through 
the affectionate letters you wrote and the souvenirs of 
Beethoven that you kindly sent me. I have received every¬ 
thing: your papers relating to Terreur Blanche, your notes of 
caution, your suggestion with regard to the method of 
presenting the problems of European politics. I have com¬ 
municated them to my father-in-law and he asks me to 
thank you heartify for them and to assure you that The 
Modem Review, which for the best quarter of a century had 
been championing the cause of the suppressed and per¬ 
secuted, would never support tyranny consciously. Mr. 
Chatteijee, the editor, saw Tagore several times, they ex¬ 
changed letters and have decided to draw a curtain over the 
whole affrdr. I have given a summary of your letter to my 
brother-in-law and hope that it would produce the desired 
effect. The udiole affrdr is too painful for me — I hasten to 
other topics. 

Mon. H. Barbusse has very kindly sent me his books and 
I am deeply thankful to him. Mon. J.R. Bloch is also sending 
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his works regularly. I am getting also several Journals from 
Europe. Only it is a great pity that we have so few who can 
give us a feithful resume of these valuable documents. The 
philological incompetence is a great drawback and unless I 
can manage to prepare the translations I have to postpone! 
My work in the university is heavy and I have started the 
"Greater India Society” to widen the mental outlook of our 
young men suffering from parochial patriotism. So I find only 
occasional respite and I devote it to my labour of love — 
translations from your works, cher Maitre! which is the joy 
of my life. I have managed to train a batch of young friends 
to translate fiom original French and I hope soon to be able 
to organise a regular board of international circle of study 
through French. But German and Italian are known to few 
of us and that is a serious drawback. Mon. J.R. Bloch has 
sent me four articles and another French professor of Sor- 
bonne has sent an excellent study on G4ographie Humaine. 
How I wish that our university here should start Immediately 
an institution like your splendid "Ecole des Langues Orien> 
tales vivantes". But here everything except English is at a 
discount! Still we are struggling and I am glad to inform you. 
Master, that whatever I translate from your works is keenly 
appreciated by our young students who are exerting them¬ 
selves to learn French so as to be able to read you in the 
original. We have founded this year our first "Society Indo- 
Latine” with "Humanities” and "Ekam sat” (i.e. the core that 
is, the only reality) is our motto. I hope in course of a few 
years we shall get a group of scholars who would be of service 
to us. 

How I am grateful to you. Master, for asking me to write 
something on Beethoven! I am full of the master musician, 

I have read again your first masterpiece Vie de Beethoven — 
it is as fresh and inspiring as ever. I am so glad to know that 
you are publishing a bigger volume. The set of pictures that 
you khidty sent me would help us to enjoy the personality of 
Beethoven more fully. Mercl! How even amidst your 
thousand woi^es and preoccupations you manage to write 
short explanatoiy notes to the photo-cards! This tiny little 
feet gave me so much strength during the most trying days 
of my life when I found Tagore misunderstood and 
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misinterpreted. I thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
cher Maltre! May you live long to illumine the paths of our 
life. I shall write more fully to you and to sister Madeleine 
later on. I only beg to reassure her that her ioypty present to 
Luce has reached her safety and the whole famity cherishes 
the same with pride and Joy. 

With warmest greeting and salutations. 

Your devoted disciple. 

Kalidas NAG. 
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91, Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

21 AprU 1927. 

Cher Maitre. 

I beg to send you our profound salutations of our New Year 
which commences with the month of Baisakh (15 April-15 
May) which witnesses the birth of the hero of peace and 
fraternity. Lord Buddha. Tagore has written a profound 
poem on that occasion as you will find in the April number 
of The Modern Review. Its Bengali original is to be found in 
the opening pages of the Prabasl of the New Year. The same 
month we celebrated the anniversaiy of Lord Mahavira. the 
founder of Jainism and the Colombus of the world of non¬ 
violence (ahimsa). How comforting and stimulating it is to 
remember the great lines of these spiritual heroes in these 
days of brutality and carnage with the cloud of war ever 
looming in the horizon. I had very kind letters form Mon. 
Henri Barbusse whose appeal I have published in The 
Modem Review and whose noble activitfos would be always 
made known henceforth to our Indian public. I am a very 
mediocre man. my resources are extremely limited but I shall 
try my best to propagate the thoughts of your new school. I 
know that schools are being formed by you. Just as Plato and 
Aristotle used to do in ancient days. How I miss that spiritual 
atmosphere of your ashram of Villa Olga, cher Maitre. and 
how cruelty I suffer here from the daily shocks of cortununal 
hatred, murders and treacheries worse than murder, for 
personal gainsi Oh, it is so terrible to live in an age adien 
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there is a recrudescence of medlaevallsm in social life while 
the intellectual life had already the taste of liberty and 
fraternity, angels of the future! I do not write to you in detail 
because details would be terrible; I did not know the real 
weakness of my countiy, of our leaders (not excepting the 
prophets) till now. There is darkness enveloping me from all 
sides but still I maintain hope — because I had at least once 
the chance to taste spiritual freedom at your feet. O Master. 
No cloud can deem that vision; it may grow fainter through 
distance of time and space but it ever flashes forth amidst 
the darkest moments of my life. I have patience. I have hope. 
I don't complain against any person or any organisation. 
Only I dream of the chance of once meeting you again, to 
discuss things with you once more, that is all — and I shall 
be ever grateful to destiny! Hence my only prayer: long life 
to you! 

Your Beethoven brought fresh joy and strength in these 
days of suffering. You will be glad to learn that thanks to 
your timely communications about Beethoven In The Modem 
Review, the Maharaja of Mysore organised a splendid musi¬ 
cal homage to the great artist by collecting musicians from 
different parts of India to play Beethoven, and Mrs. Cousins, 
a talented musical lady, helped in the ceremony. I am eagerly 
expecting details of the great celebration in Vienna with a 
copy of your address. I hope you returned home quite hale 
and hearty. I am anxious because the joum^^ is fotiguing 
and the season adverse. 

My friends are pressing me to approach you with a request: 
can you allow your Indian admirers to have a foretaste of 
your Voyage Interteur by sanctioning a Bengedi translation 
of some selected chapters of the same (Just as you sent me 
last year)? My Bengali version of your Credo quia verum 
published in Prabasi last year roused so much enthusiasm 
that I received letters and questionnaires even from the 
prisoners and detenues in jails, not to speak of students and 
others. Ponder over the matter and let me know. Your inner 
life has immense significance to us here and we appeal to 
you to throw away all reserve. While sending manuscripts 
you may just mark the passages that I should not translate 
and I shall scrupulous^ follow your direction. I find that 
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extracts from your letters etc. which I Incorporated in the 
editorial notes from time to time are producing veiy good 
e£fect. specialty the last one on fascism. So please send such 
living documents to us and keep us alive. Meroil 
The two sumptuous volumes of Mere et FUs filled my heart 
with Joy, for the summer vacation is drawing near and I shall 
have those volumes as sources of my happiness after months 
of hard toil. The “Greater India Society" is now well organised 
with members and sympathisers from the idealists of dif¬ 
ferent provinces of India and we have opened a cultural wing 
to complete the historical association. We have added to it a 
"Union Indo-Latine" to popularise mainly the art and litera¬ 
ture of France and other groups of Latin culture. We are 
polishing our French by speaking and writing it as far as 
possible and a few French gentlemen here are helping us. I 
am teaching French language to several of our workers and. 
a south Indian youth would tiy to ^ve a rendering of your 
Christophe in Telugu (sister language of Tamil) spoken in 
Eastern India below Orissa. It is the most musical of all the 
Dravidian languages. 

Tagore is keeping good health but his son is suffering again 
from some abdominal pain. Probably the operation was not 
quite successful and we are anxious. He may have to leave 
for Europe to consult a better surgeon. 

Santa joins me in our salutations to dear Papa and to you 
and your naughty little Luce is sending her a photograph to 
be kept in the same room where we have the honour to 
remain ever in devoted adoration. Sister Madeleine would be 
glad to see how Luce is proudly wearing the lovely brooch 
that has come down to her as a heirloom from the great 
grand-mother! Blessed be her memory for she has given to 
the world a great son, a great servant of humanity! 

Yours affectionatety, 
Kalidas NAG. 

P.S. Warmest greetings to the Monod-Herzens, to Mon. J.R. 
Bloch, to Mon. Martinet and all brother idealists and friends 
who are of your holy famity. 
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91. Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 

26.5,27. 


Mon cher Maitre, 

My heart comes to be charged with pride and gratitude when 
you ask me to do something, when I have the good fortune 
to be of some little service to you. The life here is so cruel, 
so desperate that we have no time to think, to feel, to 
philosophise. We have got to plunge in the whirlpool of action 
which drags us nay threatens to devour us. Repose, serenity, 
harmony: these are heavenly dreams sighed after! Yet you 
have given me a glimpse of that paradise and 1 shall never 
be able to repay my debt of gratitude. 

You want a note on Saratchandra and his Srikanta? I am 
Sony to say that very few serious studies have been publish¬ 
ed on the feimous author, who himself also is guilty of a 
forbidding reticence with regard to his life and works. Luckily 
I have the privilege of meeting and conversing with him 
personally and what I send you herewith are the fragments 
of Information fished out of general discussions. No complete 
bibliography of his works (with dates) has yet been publish¬ 
ed, hence I am obliged to give only a broad outline and 
approximate sequence of his productions. One of our friends 
interviewed him and asked him certain definite questions on 
the point, but as usual, amidst disconcerting digression 
Saratchandra gave a few valuable hints. 1 am trying to give 
as much information as possible in the short time given me 
by sister Madeleine, following her directions in her letter of 
5 April which reached me on 24 May. 

1. On Srikanta: 

The original Bengali novel was published in two volumes: 

(a) The earty Ufe of Indranath as the central character and 

(b) the youth of Srikanta with Piyari (= Rajalakshmi). .the 
“chanteuse”, as the heroine. The book was immediately 
accepted as the masterpiece of Saratchandra and as one of 
the ^t novels of modem India. The publisher of the book, 
however, being tempted Ity the phenomenal success of the 
two volumes, coaxed Mr. Chatteijee to continue the novel 
and to publish it serlalty in the monthly review of the 
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publisher (Gunidas Chatteijee & Sons, Calcutta) entitled 
Bhamta Varsha (India). But the narrative refused to develop, 
dragged on for a few months and sudden^ stopped its 
course. This third volume of Srtkanta is being published as 
a book and as soon as I go through it I shall let your hear 
my opinion. The few chapters of it that appeared in a serial 
stoxy did not appeal to anyone as in any way equal to the 
first and second volumes which appeared between 1917- 
1919. But the book was composed several years earlier, as 
the author told me, for he is accustomed to write out isolated 
chapters from time to time, remembering well the details and 
their relations to the ensemble. Srtkanta (I & II) is the most 
well-composed work of all his creations. Generally speaking, 
Chatteijee is not strong in balancing the parts with reference 
to the whole, e.g. in another big novel Charitrahtna or “The 
Characterless“ published a little before Srtkanta, the author 
took up a previous sketch and developed it into a novel where 
the parts are hanging loose and the characters are unequal 
in delineation. If we take his big novels we feel that his very 
limitation is the result of his greatness as a writer of a 
medium-sized stories corresponding to the French nouvetle. 
That is Chatteijee’s forte whUe in conte or short stories 
Tagore is undoubted^ the pioneer as well as the undisputed 
master. 

II. Hence I pass on to the second question: the principal 
works of Saratchandra: 

Most of his works fall under the genre of the nouvetle, only 
a few correspond to the tjq^e of romans: 

(1) Srtkanta (2) The characterless [Charttrahina] (3) The ToU 
of the Road {Father Dabt literally: the tax or penalty 

one pays to traverse a path) a novel recent^ proscribed by 
the government because they consider the book to have 
preached or at least described anarchism. Really speaking, 
it is a sensational novel not quite original or chracteristic of 
the author—a ifiixture of Irish Sin-Fin and Russian Nihilism 
transplanted to the soil of Bengal of 1906-1908 — days of 
partition and boycott and terrorism partly depicted by 
Tagore in The Home and the Worid,.. 


(Incomplete) 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

15 June 1927. 


Dearest friend. 

I am truly grateful to you for the precise and comprehensive 
information you so kindly' sent me about Saratchandra 
Chatterjee. I could hope for nothing better, and I shall only 
have to present them to the French public, with due acknow¬ 
ledgement to my friend who communicated them to me. 

As a token of my gratitude. I have stolen a few hours from 
my work to copy for you a chapter of my Voyage Interteun 
and I am sending it in the same mail by registered post. It is 
titled: Les Trois Eclairs and narrates three revelations of my 
adolescence that influenced my whole life. — Since it is an 
intimate confession, and will not be published in Europe 
before my death, I desire that it will be translated and 
published in Bengali only, and not In English (because if it 
is published in English in an Indian paper. American and 
English journals will inevitably reproduce it despite all 
prohibitions). 

— I also request you too inscribe at the end of the Bengali 
publication that I forbid its translation and publication in 
any other language. 

You will be the first to go through the pages, which I read 
out to our dear old Mrs. Cruppi a few days before her death: 
she was deeply moved. — (Ah! How tenderly and sadly do I 
remember her! And how I miss her!) 

I offer the manuscript to you and Santa. — The notes which 
I added below the pages need not all be accommodated in 
the translation! I thought they might help the translator to 
understand certain expressions which may pose problems. 

— My research on Beethoven has taken more time than I 
thought. As one looks into his sketchbooks and notebooks 
of conversation, one finds unique resources to penetrate the 
subconscious of his creative mind; one can see how the 
master’s work germinates and how it grows like a tree. The 
study is most exciting, and requires a lot of patience and 
concentration. — I expect to return next month, as I did last 
year at approximate^ the same time to the mountains near 
Berne. And there 1 shall take up other works. 
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I send you and Santa my affection. Your last letter seemed 
pensive. What are the conflicts in India which keep you 
preoccupied? Have they become more pronounced? 

Wholeheartedly yours. 

Romain HOLLAND. 

In recent times, sister Madeleine and I have been reading 
a lot of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 
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91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

27 July 1927. 

Cher Maitre! 

I do not know how to thank you for your infinite kindness. 
How much of your precious time you have devoted in refresh¬ 
ing your memories of the spiritual crises of your adolescence 
and in copying them with your own hand! Les Trols Ekilairs 
gave us real lightning shocks — they are so real, so living. 
How you remember and re-live every detail of your spiritual 
evolution. Your affectionate lines to Santa and to me, at the 
top of the page, made our hearts fiill of gratitude to you, O 
Master! We felt how great you are in your heart and not 
simply in your intellect! The picture of the soul of the creator 
of Jean-Christophe would produce, 1 am sure, tremendous 
effect on the mind of young India. It is good that you have 
sent it just now when India seems to be a hopeless chaos of 
bigoted conflicts and a welter of despicable egotism. A few 
stretches of oasis here and there — the love of Gandhi, the 
idealism of Tagore, and on the screen of the past history, the 
mystic communion of Ramakrishna and the sublime univer- 
salism of Rammohan Roy — these, only these few items go 
to make our life endurable and inspire us to live through this 
awful trial of history. Those are the makers of future India 
and at the same time they are the continuations of the 
ancient India. How I wish that I had the chance now of 
spending Just a year in Europe so that I may supply you with 
material for another prophetic work like your Mahatma 
Gandhll Rammohan waited a century for an inspired biog- 
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rapher like you. The politicians of India, who owe everything 
to Rammohan, have forgotten him! Everyone is busy with 
his panacea. 

Your Les Trots Eclairs would be made into Bengali by Santa 
(who is far superior to me in Bengali style) and myself. These 
revelations would come naturally to our people because they 
have already read in the pages of Prabast, your Credo quia 
verum and your correspondence with Tolstoy, falling 
chronologically about the epoch we are opiening now. As I 
read the Eclairs with Santa, we feel that your Le Voyage 
Interieur will be one of the most striking books of revelation: 
it sounds like pages from the book of Nature herselfl Please 
continue. O Master, and let us listen to you, and the voice 
of . nature and humanity that you are. Please do not break 
off — do not stop the ineffable music which might act as a 
healing balm to mankind, bom with morbid hatred. 

The editor has taken eveiy precaution so that your lines 
might not be retranslated into any European tongue. I 
managed to speak to Tagore, Just before his departure a 
fortnight ago. of the tragic case of Matteotti as well as the 
interdiction of his interview in the “Nene Freci Presse" as I 
found in your cutting. The whole Italian invitation was a 
disastrous blunder and I hope he will realize it; but his son 
and Mahalanobis are still trying to convince us that till the 
last moment, they did not know that it was an invitation from 
Mussolini! Though incidentally Mahalanobis corroborated 
the fact conveyed by you to me, the same mistake of accept¬ 
ing state invitation was repeated during the Balkan tour. Yet 
they believe naively that Tagore’s letter in The Manchester 
Guardian has satisfied Duhamei and other internationalists 
of Europe with regard to the Mussolini invitation. I hope you 
are keeping good health with Papa and sister Madeleine. 
Luce. Santa and myself send you our love and greetings. 

Yours affectionatety, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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VUleneuve (Vaud). Villa Olga, 

Thursday, 1 December 1927. 
My dear friend, , 

We are worried about you. Since July last you have not 
written a single letter. Perhaps your excessive work would 
not allow you the leisure to write, but we sometimes wonder 
if the mail from Bengal is momentarily Interrupted. We have 
not received any number of The Modern Review for several 
months. Whatever it may be, please let us know if you and 
your dear ones are ail right. On receiving this letter, please 
write a few lines in a postcard to reassure us. 

I myself had suffered from a veiy serious attack of 
bronchitis this summer, at the end of a cold attack from 
which I was suffering for several months: virulent fits of 
cough and breathlessness. Even now, I am not fully cured. 
Meteorologically, this year has been a disaster. This place 
was lashed by terrible storms, rains and hail every two or 
three days in July and August, and there were inundations, 
landslides, ravaged harvests. Even in a peaceful country Uke 
ours in Montreux, in Territet, little streams, so sweet and 
gentle, were metamorphosed into tumultuous torrents 
which caused havoc. 

But in spite of ever 3 d:hing. nothing could stop my creative 
work. 1 have reached a stage where the mind is almost free 
and master of oneself. I have completed two books, which 
are scheduled to be published this winter. (1) A drama in 
three acts, which forms the Epilogue to the cycle of The 
Theatre of Revolution. (It is called Les Lionides — name of 
the myriad of shooting stars which dot the sky in November, 
and seem to come from the constellation of Lee.) (2) The first 
volume of my new study of Beethoven, which examines the 
development of the great creator more intimately (this 
volume is devoted to only four or five years of Beethoven’s 
creativity: the period of the heroic s 3 miphony, the sonata 
^passlonata and the musical drama Leonore. That was the 
age of struggle. — The series is expected to run into three or 
four volumes. Thanks to Beethoven’s sketchbooks and con¬ 
versation notes, one can delve into the subconscious of his 
genius like nowhere else. . 
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This winter, 1 should be able to devote myself to two great 
works: one of them is the last part of L'Ame Enchantie, which 
should project the moral picture of the present age and 
reveal my true thoughts about our present responsibilities 
and the ^ture of Europe and the world. — The other will be 
dedicated to two almost contemporaiy stars of intelligence 
and religious love from India — Ramakrishna and* 
Vivekananda. I have been studying them, you know, with 
sister Madeleine for one and a half years. And I have come 
in touch with Ramakrishna Mission and the direct disciples 
of Vivekananda, who have put into my disposal a whole 
library of documents. It is a grand and difficult project. Not 
only should one condense and summarise these scattered 
thoughts in a veiy striking and authentic manner, but at the 
same time, one has to be conscious of the capacity of 
comprehension of the European public or their possible 
reactions to this or that expose. As for me. I can find in these 
studies a new clarity and force which enables me to grasp 
Euid master my own mind — that inner world which 1 could 
only vaguely understand with my European rationality and 
personal intuitions. If I succeed in doing what I have in mind 
that could be a Message for Europ)e. which will surely have 
profound echoes. 

— We were very happy to learn about the voyage of our 
friend Rabindranath Tagore to South Asia, to know that his 
health is absolutely fine. Who would have hoped it two years 
ago! Indeed, this is divine grace for all of us. — I have just 
received from Dave, a Doctor of Letters from Montpellier, an 
interesting thesis in French on the poetry of Tagore. There 
is precious little for Madeleine: but for me. who can hardly 
read English, this gives new reasons for admiring and loving 
the poet. 

I am often distracted from my creative work by the appeals 
which are addressed to me everyday from everywhere to 
intervene against injustice and crime — in favour of the 
oppressed. And since oppression and crime are to be found 
everywhere today, I have no time to rest. The saddest thing 
about it is that I am considered as probably the onfy writer 
known in Europe who is independent of all parties, and who 
is not indifferent to social events. The others are tired and 
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discouraged, they no longer have faith in anything. They bolt 
themselves in their art, their profession, their family. In 
order to turn their eyes away from the war that is imminent, 
to ignore the dolorous cries and appeals, they plug their ears 
with their fingers, and cover up their heads'like ostriches. 
But I continue my thankless role of the watchman on the 
tower. And from time to time, in the prairies at midnight. I 
ciy out my warnings, which are dispersed by the winds. — 
If you read the journal Europe, you may notice some of these 
useless — but important—appeals. — When I shall be dead. 
I fear the watchtower of Europe may be abandoned. — One 
will only hear the roaring storms....!...^ 
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8 January 1928. 


Cher Maitre, 

Permit me to convey to you, to dear Papa and sister 
Madeleine our best greetings for a happy and peaceful New 
Year. From your last letter of 12 December (sic) I find that 
some of my letters as well as copies of The Modern Review 
had not reached Villa Olga. I am at a loss to discover the 
reason. I hope that in future you will continue to receive our 
despatches regularly. We were very anxious to learn about 
the attack of bronchitis from which you suffered. We pray 
for your early and complete recovery. Probably you do not 
know how precious is your life to us. You are the solitary 
light that shines in Europe and you are today probabty the 
onty true friend of the Orient in her present crisis. Your 
thoughts, your dreams, your Ideals have penetrated the soul 
of our youth. They understand vaguely what you stand for 
yet their whole past education and nurture is a serious 
handicap against their taking a definite line of action. The 
active t}^. amongst us take the politics of the rabid 
nationalistic colour and ihiss the fundamental tragedy of 
politics. AU the borrowed weapons from the armory of 
Western politics are being used with a funny label ‘‘made In 
India”! But a small minority is struggling to rediscover the 
old half-forgotten languages of fellowship and peace which 
formed the bed-rock of our ancient spiritual consciousness. 
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The much neglected hlstoiy of India's spiritual and cultural 
collaboration with neighbouring peoples is being partiaUy 
reconstructed by our humble group, of the Greater India 
Society and Master Tagore's recent visits to Siam. Java and 
other places has greatty helped in widening the sympathies 
of the Indian people. Just a week ago an American expert on 
Polynesian culture, the ethographlst of the museum of 
Honolulu, discussed before our society the relics of Hindu 
culture in Polynesia. And Tagore then composed some grand 
poems on his impression of the Far Eastern islands. How I 
wish that Providence will grant us the joy of seeing you In 
Orient! I have not yet given up hope. 1 miss you in every 
enjoyment of our life and we dream about you coming to us 
with sister Madeleine some fine morning! Tagore is improv¬ 
ing in health and I hope that your health will sdso Improve. 
Please send me a few lines in card when you do not find time 
to write letters. I have so many things to say. to discuss, to 
ask your advice upon. I grow impatient when I sit down to 
write to you. Oh when shall I have the privilege of speaking 
to you. Master! 1 would have come to Europe long ago If only 
I had means enough. But as you know I must work to 
maintain m 3 rself as well as to repay the debts that I incurred 
during my studies in Europe. In 1930 I hope to be free and 
to be entitled to a holiday for a year according to university 
rules. Then 1 shall not run about but settle down near you. 
Master, and help you in writing another epoch-making book 
on the "Spiritual Awakening of Modem India”. This is a 
sealed book to most of the westerners. Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda are big waves in this surging ocean. 1 am so 
very happy that you have taken up this chapter of our 
history. You will gather golden harvest in this field. Would 
that I were near you. sitting at your feet, lending my humble 
service. If any university of Switzerland. Germany or 
Czechoslovakia invites me to deliver a series of lectures, I 
may ^t my leave and full pay as well fi*om my university, 
enabling me to live in Europe for a year or so and at the same 
time working with you Master, helping you in my humble 
way to prepare your great study that 1 am sure will open the 
eyes of the thinking world. At any rate, I shall tiy to come in 
1930. May God grant you good health and peace! 
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Santa and your Luce are sending their loving salutations 
and my father-in-law sends his cordial greetings to dear old 
Papa and to all of you. With profound respiect. 

Yours afitty, 
• K. NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

15 May 1928. 


My dear friend, 

I reply to your letter which Madeleine has translated for me. ^ 

Do not judge what I intend to write on Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda by the few pages of Schopenhauer Jahrbuch! 
They have no relevance. Their object was to highlight the 
connection between Vivekananda and Paul Deussen, the 
founder of Schopenhauer Gesellschajt. Now as the succes¬ 
sors of Paul Deussen had forgotten everything, and did not 
even know the name of Vivekananda. I had to in a few words, 
in broad outlines, acquaint them with the person. It was 
hardly the right place to retrace his history and that of his 
time. 

But, naturally, in a book dedicated to these two great 
Indians. I shall also accommodate other forceful per¬ 
sonalities. who have reconstructed new India. In the first 
draft of the first volume, which is devoted to Ramakrishna. 
I have paid homage to Rammohan Roy. the great precursor. 

It is not right to say that the publications of Ramakrishna 
Mission are silent about him (see LifeqfSwaml Vivekananda, 
I. p. 197) and Keshab Chunder Sen (a whole chapter of this 
book is devoted to BrahmosamaJ, which is compared to the 
Protestant reforms of the 16th centuiy). Keshab still holds 
an important place in the principal writings of the Ramak- 
rishnites; they speak of him almost with affection and 
respect. 

On the other hand, the veiy brief allusion I have made in 
Schopenhauer Jahrbuch to Brajendranath Seal was not in¬ 
spired by the more or less disparaging articles from Ramak- 
rishna Mission, but by Brajendranath Seal's own words in 
Prabuddha Bharatt in 1907, reproduced in The L^e of 
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Vlvekananda, I, pp. 172-177. —And The Life ofRamakrtshna 
too reproduced this same autobiographical narrative, 
though in the form of summary. 

No, I don’t see — unless the contraiy is clearty proved — 
that the ‘official* books, if one may say so, — of Ramakrish- 
naism are biased in their testimony or evidence. — The 
principal complaint 1 have against them and specialty about 
The Life of Ramaktishna Is that they have t>een compiled 
without order, without discretion, without criticism: so that 
the final effect is clumsy and Jarring. But in spite of this flaw, 
such a shapeless work can still be a precious collection of 
directly reproduced documents. And in a sense that was 
realty the most urgent task, to record them quickly, before 
they fade out of the memory. As you have said, the disciples 
of Ramakrishna have accomplished a work analogous to that 
of the first disciples of Jesus with one difference: The Ramak- 
rishnites have an advantage, th^ have not waited for a long 
time to note them down. 

The gospel of Dakshineswar vras written by the first genera¬ 
tion of disciples, by direct wffbgsses; and even today I can 
talk with Swami Shivananda, who was (one may say) one of 
the first twelve apostles! 

What struck me most was your warning about “the authen¬ 
ticity of some of the controversial long discourses of the 
master". I shall be grateful if you specify which "long dis¬ 
courses” you are referring to. 

Generally speaking, I have not come across many "long 
discourses” in the Life or in the Gospels of Ramakrishna. His 
style is brought alive in a dialogue, which spontaneously 
gushes out in short streams with plenty of images and 
humour— natural, spontaneous, familiar. And it is because 
of this that they remain imprinted in the memory. Apart from 
these fragmented Interviews. I find nothing that can be called 
“long discourses”, except perhaps the narratives of some of 
his mystic “experiences”. As a matter of fact, these may have 
been recounted several times to different witnesses, who 
verified from each other before coordinating them. But the 
overall effect appears to conform to his feelings and expres¬ 
sions (the style may have been polished here and there, but 
1 believe that is a pardonable sin). — Then, where are these 
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"long discourses"? Are you referring to the “doctrine" of 
Ramakrishna? But, really, the “doctrine" of Ramakrlshna 
can be reduced to the simplest of expressions; there is 
nothing erudite or complex about it. It is wholly contained 
in the natural flow of feelings from a great heart, who regrets 
nothing, wdio is zealously receptive to everything. From the 
beginning to the end, it repeats itself, it is reflected in diverse 
forms in every dialogue. What can there be which is invented, 
borrowed or interpolated? 

Either Ramakrishna (the man. his existence) has to be 
summarily rejected (like a school of exegetes which has 
recentfy questioned — absurdly. I think — the existence of 
Jesus Christ), or his dialogues are to be accepted as, on the 
whole, true: for these dialogues are an expression, in various 
forms, of the ideeis of the same unique personality. 

And I think this is where one errs: in speaking of this or 
that Influence on Ramakrishna. It could ^ true only in the 
case of an intellectual like Vivekananda. But an illiterate like 
Ramakrishna. who had an unwavering and devouring pas¬ 
sion for God every single day and night of his life from 
childhood to death, did not really have much to learn. 
Indeed, whatever he learnt, he learnt through his contact 
with life, from the thousands of pilgrims in his Kali temple 
who marched along in front of his watchful and penetrating 
eyes (not without a peasant-like malice sometimes). It is 
rather due to these devotees of aU sects, of all kinds of moral 
background that he could formulate his Advaitlst Vedan- 
tism, or his other mystic ideas, than from the teachings of 
the greatest philosophers of India. He has participated with 
them in the gigantic wave which has risen in India in the 
last hundred years. 

And this wave, one cannot say it was heralded by one man 
— even if that man is a Rammohun Roy. His was perhaps 
only its first gigantic leap — Just as Ramakrishna was the 
flood, the high tide. 

A personality is all the more venerable if he is the expres¬ 
sion (unconscious or not) of a force of nature which he has 
surpassed. 

Herein lies the supreme importance of a Christ and a 
Ramakrishna. It can easily be proved that all the ideas of 
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Christ were already there in a different form before his birth, 
in the Helleno-Oriental mind and was anticipated by the 
thinkers of Athens, Asia-Minor. Alexandria, even India. It is 
no less true that the personality of Christ, real and legen- 
daiy, overshadows in world histoiy that of Plato. He is the 
monumental and necessary creation of the soul of humanity, 
the magic fruit of a mature moment. 

And all the efforts of the rationalist historians to peel off 
the husk of true life from legendary Ufe mutilate both the 
fruit and the tree. For it is the tree itself which has produced 
both the true and the legendary. They would not have 
blended with each other, had it not been wanted by the law 
of nature. And for the tree-humanity, the legend is as real 
as real life. 

As far as 1 am concerned, my duty, as I envisage it, would 
be to bring to Europe, which still ignores it. the great 
message of the soul of India. And the great message is a 
symphony called Ramakrishna. — Criticism will come after¬ 
wards, when we shall show that this symphony — like those 
of Beethoven and Wagner.— is a harmony of hundreds of 
musical elements of the past. But the harmonious per¬ 
sonality, who can summarise and organise them within 
himself, must be given his due. The Raphaels and the 
Mozarts invented nothing. But they realised fully and per¬ 
fectly the inventions disseminated by a succession of 
geniuses who had come before the hour of maturity. 

— I would very much like to send you the biographical 
notes you have asked for. Unfortunately, I don’t have the 
time to write or dictate them. I am still swayed by the waves, 
which come one after another, endlessly — new works, new 
responsibilities. I am afraid of dying before I can write these 
souvenirs. Till then, please accept these few pages I have 
Jotted down quickly. (Do not use them now, keep them in 
reserve! They could be useful to you later. — God knows if 
we die suddenly — my sister and 1 — what will happen to 
my papers! In Europe, I don’t have a single person who can 
truly inherit my thoughts! 

Madeleine and I leave this week for a short tour to our 
province in Bourgogne and Morvan. We are expecting to go 
to Dijon. Beaune, Autun, Bibracte, Chateau-chinon. Nevers, 
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Clamecy, V6zelay, Avallon. Alesia — the whole ancient Gal- 
Uc-Roman country of Gallic resistance against Caesar 
(Verclngdtorlx fell in Alesia and Bibracte was the capital of 
Eduens), of the first crusades (Vezelay, where preached St. 
Bernard), of Vauban who dared to remind the Sun-lClng 
Louis XIV of the misery of the people; — of Saint-Just, of 
Bonaparte till the letter towered over the Convention, — and 
also of those good jovial fellows who knew how to smile freely: 
My Uncle Benjamin (of Claude TUlier) and Colas Breugnon. 


My health is not all that good, but the work continues. And, 
despite everything, this gives me joy. 

So long, my dear friend. I do hope that the Czech govern¬ 
ment invites you to give lectures in Europe. How pleasant it 
would be to spend a few days with you! 

My affectionate regards for Mrs. Santa. Kisses for Luce. 

Wholeheartedly yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 
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91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, India. 
10.7.28. 

Ci. •* ''laitre! 

Pardon me for this delay in replying to your long and 
profound letter on your projected study of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekemanda. I have been trying to collect for you some 
documents that may be useful and I am sending by this mail 
a remarkable study by an orthodox “Hindu admirer” who 
wrote in The Modern Review two articles (in May and June 
1919) which I send you type-written. The name of the writer 
is Jnanchandra Bandopadhyaya, aged about 65 who knew 
R-V. especially Vivekananda. Being a high government offi¬ 
cial. he writes anonjnnously. I hope his articles will interest 
you. The articles or reminiscences published by 
Nagendranath Gupta are also in The Modem Review (current 
numbers). There are heaps of writing in Bengali but I don’t 
think you should be over-burdened by too much material. 
After reading your letter again and again I have come to feel 
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that your spiritual intuition will be more than sulSlcient in 
discovering and demonstrating the eternal out of the Jumble 
of the occasional. The form that will emerge out of your hand 
will not be the result of the dovetailing of different pieces of 
information (as we find in history) but of a musical synthesis, 
at once ineffable and irresistible. You c.re a past master in 
that art, I know, and I am eagerly expecting to listen to that 
sublime improvisation of yours on R-V, the two master-sym¬ 
phonies of sweetness and strength surging out of the ocean 
of modem India — a veritable opera of titanic music wherein 
we find the rush and roar of conflict between the old and the 
new, the East and the West — a regular “churning of the 
ocean“ of our mythology. Do pardon me. Master! if 1 have by 
my rationalistic interlocutions interrupted and disturbed 
your musical communion. Surely Ramakrishna is harmony 
incarnate in spiritual life and there is no one in the whole 
galaxy of our 19th century who represents and symbolises 
so directly, so perfectly the age and epoch-defying impulse 
of a Hindu soul for God-realization. This Impulse is irrespec¬ 
tive and independent of book-learning or acquired merit. A 
Hindu, however critical or sophisticated he may be, is sure 
to admit that in the millennial march of our races along the 
path of self-(or God) realization, there ever was a time when 
culture or learning was taken as an indispensabie condition 
of growth. In one of the earliest speculations of our Vedic 
ancestors we read — “Nayamatma pravachanena labh>’ i / 
Na medhaya na bahuna gmtena / Yamevaisha vrinute tcna 
labhyah". 

The supreme soul (Atman) is not achieved by perfect verbal 
presentation (pravachana) or by intellectual keenness 
(medha) nor by enormous scriptures (^rutena). He is 
achieved only by that soul who is wooed by Him (Atman). 

The lover wooing the beloved—that eternal imagery is here 
already in the Upanishads and it continues to feed the grand 
Ganges of spiritual poetry of India mainly composed by 
illiterate God-intoxicated Hauls or mad caps! 

So. for Ramakrishna, salutation in silence! 

It is useiess to enter into a textual criticism of the Rainak- 
rishna literature known as Kathamrita or the Ambrosia oj 
Discourses which was completed by his disciples. The men- 
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tal impress of many of these disciples are inevitably writ large 
on some of their transcribed pages as we feel reading the 
Bengali original. Many of the disciples were cultured, erudite 
persons whose presentation betrayed their psychblogy, but 
the words ascribed to the master are substantially true to 
his spirit. 

In the case of Vivekananda, that volcano of spiritual ener¬ 
gy. there is ample scope for interesting analysis, especially, 
towards the formative period of his life. His life and works 
have been veiy ably edited, thanks to the devotion and 
unique capacity of his Irish lady disciple Sister Nivedita 
(Margaret E. Noble). She was the soul of every line of activity 
and the musical voice of the V. Mission. Tagore wrote a fine 
tribute to her memory in Bengali. Shall I translate it for you? 

But I am anxious, cher Maitre! at this creative activity of 
yours, irrespective of your health never very enviable. Eivery 
year, month after month, you go on planning and producing 
new works with a rapidity that is phenomenal. This rich life, 
this beauty and harmony-laden life of yours, is of perennial 
interest to me and numerous other admirers. The more I 
read the fragments of your Le Voyage Interieur, the more 
tempted I feel to rush to your feet and to coax you to complete 
this remarkable book. Do attend to it, dear Master! Your 
Indian admirers are waiting most Intently for the forthcom¬ 
ing instalments. Trols Eclairs is finished and it created a 
sensation. We have seldom read such a sincere and profound 
self-portraiture of an artist. Voltaire, Spinoza. Tolstoy will be 
succeeded by the wonderful portrait of Malwida which I shall 
translate from the Almanack. Then I shall give extracts from 
your correspondence with her, so kindly selected for me by 
you. But what next? It would be so wise if you give me some 
more of such living documents to illustrate your inner life. 
While you were revisiting your native countries of Nevers, I 
was poring over every fragment of paper or notes that I had 
the privilege to get or collect from you or from sister 
Madeleine. I seem to be bom in that Nivemean village again 
and wait for Maman to wake me up from slumber in order 
to gaze at the ineffable beauty of Nature, the stars and the 
silent sky of the night. 
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Will you please send me any note that I might place before 
I start the Pertple? There is a serious misgiving (fabricated. 
1 am sure) about the “un-French” (!) character of your genius 
and style. I remember while I mentioned it you smiled and 
said, “There are other strands of French genius not recog¬ 
nised by my modern critics...that represented by 
Rabelais....” You also spoke that day, veiy warmfy about 
Stendhal, Renan and others. It will be so interesting if you 
write something on your literaiy heredity! Oh! if only I get 
another chance of entering the sanctum of Villa Olga, you 
reclining in that easychair, replying so generously to my 
queries, I sitting at your feet. I would have copied and copied 
so many invaluable papers with your permission. I remem¬ 
ber those happy days of my life with a pathetic longing and 
beg of you, dear Master, to continue your Voyage Interieur. 
Pardon me this importunity with your usual tolerance and 
give us your “life” which is more ours (your posterity) than 
yours. Reserve only one hour a day for this work and we shall 
be ever so grateful. 

We are keeping well — thank you. May God grant msmy 
more healthful and peaceful years to you, cher Maitre. and 
to our dear ones of Villa Olga. I send herewith heaps of kisses 
from Madeleine-Luce for you all. Santa and myself send our 
respectful salutations and my father-in-law his cordial 
souvenirs to you. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

12 July 1928. 


Dear friend, 

You must have heard from Mahalanobls that our short trip 
to France had to be cut short because of my poor health. I 
fell ill in Paris and had to return* straight to Villeneuve 
without completing my pilgrimage to Nivemais and Morvan. 
—Although I have recovered to a great extent, I have to follow 
certain restrictions and shall be leaving for the countryside 
near Lucerne (probably in Rlgi-Kaltbad) in a few d^ys. I shall 
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take with me my notes and documents to complete my 
Vlvekananda (the volume on Ramalaishrwi has already been 
completed: naturally, I have to revise and retouch the first 
version). It is a long and difficult work, even mote so because 
I want to sum up in my own European way the conceptions 
— so complex — of the two masters, who synthesise in their 
dazzling incarnations the beehive of the thousand year old 
mind of India: the divine poljrphony, which has made pos¬ 
sible this Advaitic unity. And it is in this metaphysics that I 
find the fulfilment of my deepest and innate instincts. 

You cautioned me against the pious exaggerations of the 
disciples of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 1 would say I 
expected it, this loyalty is natural. However.I do not find this 
problem as serious as you made me apprehend. No doubt, 
as far as Keshab Chunder Sen is concerned, for example, 
they tend to show him as having been influenced by Ramak¬ 
rishna, without any reciprocation on his part. But at the 
same time, they always speak of him with profound respect 
and show an awareness of the mutual affection of Keshab 
and Ramakrishna. I have to admit that, on the contraiy, 
books published by the disciples of Keshab or the official 
representatives of Brahmosamaj have shocked me because 
of their harmful prejudice against Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. It is a shame to see some gosslpmongers of 
Brahmosamaj, who peddle base defamations like Protestant 
clergymen, denigrate Vivekananda with spiteful venom. I 
can well understand the violent character of Vivekananda, 
who, often proud and contemptuous and tactless, and un¬ 
able to weigh his words, turned many into desperate 
enemies, who obviously have not forgotten anything. But the 
deeply moving heroic beauty of his speeches are so lively that 
their tornado can sweep away those worms like wisps of 
straw. 

— You will understand the responsibilities of such a work. 
My poor health would not allow me now to distract myself 
and go back to my autobiography, which you ask me to 
continue. It is more than a year now that 1 have abandoned 
it and I shall not be able to return to it before another year. 

But if 1 can find a few hours’ respite, I shall try to send you 
the information you have asked for. — And, meanwhile, let 
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me answer to the stupid attacks on me you have mentioned 
in your last letter. 

So. in India, ever anxious to follow the latest &ds in Europe, 
they are parroting that absurdity, which was cunningiy 
floated (peddled)^ by my European enemies: that I am not 
pure French (echt). not 100% French (to use the language of 
Klu-Klux-Klan). thus, hot a true representative of French 
literature and thought! 

— I do not need to remind them of my pure and unique 
French origin — much more French than nine-tenth of the 
writers of Paris. Since the Middle Ages, my family is rooted 
in the central province of France without any infiltration of 
foreign blood — between Auxerre and Vezelay. historically 
one of the oldest regions of ancient Catholic France, since 
the time of the first Valois. — I received an education entirely 
and uniquely Catholic and French till my sixteenth year: 
Latin. Greek and French, no other languages. If I have learnt 
German and Italian, it is after completing my studies. 

It may be worthwhile to remind my enemies (who. in 
France, pretend to Ignore it, although they know it very well) 
that not only did I obtain all the diplomas and degrees of the 
French universities: after baccalaureat the Master of Arts, 
agregation in histoiy, the Doctorate of letters (with two 
theses written and published in French and Latin), three 
years at Ecole Normale Superieure (the great college of 
humanities, where Taine and all the finest French critics and 
historians were educated), two years at the Ecole Frangaise 
in Rome, at the Palazzo Farnese (reserved for the finest 
students of the Ecole Normale Superieure), an assignment 
in the Ministry of Public Instruction in Italy — at the age of 
31, my nomination as Senior Lecturer in the histoiy of art 
at the Ecole Normale Superieure, — then at the Faculty of 
Arts in Paris (Sorbonne). 

But especially, one tends to forget that the Academie 
Frangatse awarded me in 1913 its Grand Prixde literature, 
which had Just been founded, for the whole of my literary 
works; its importance being not so much in its monetary 
value (10.000 F) but in the official consecration of my Jean- 
Christophe, as a true (echt) French work (published reports 
of two Academicians — Ernest Lavisse, Professor at the 
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Sorbonne. and the Count of Haussonville). One does not 
doubt the unanimity with which France greeted that year 
the completion of my Jean-Christophe. All parties and aU 
generations acclaimed it. I have preserved in packets 
hundreds of letters, often signed by illustrious names, to 
which I have not replied because of my congenital indif¬ 
ference to success. At that time. I was supposed to enter the 
Academic Frangalse within a year or two, and Lavisse com¬ 
municated that to me formally. It was absolutely sure, 
numerous influential electors of the Academy had confirmed 
it. — But I refused to give it any Importance. I was worried 
about only one thing; my independence. 

You would not know how I have deliberately destroyed or 
allowed to destroy all the material or moral advantages I had. 
The Ecole Normale Superieure and the Sorbonne lent me 
their strong camaraderie and enormous influence in the 
official literary circles (big Parisian journals. Academies — 
even ministries), tremendous power which ambitious people 
would normally use for their own benefit, but which I chose 
to ignore. As I achieved with hard work an enviable and 
resounding success, like my university degrees and the 
Academy award, I resigned from the university and with my 
own hands burnt my boats. 

Now. one has to bear aU this mind in order to understand 
the range of my activities in August-September 1914, when 
I launched my war-ciy Au-dessus de la Melee. My simple 
silence would have ensured in France aU the triumphs to 
which the vanity of an artist can aspire; 1 would not have to 
make any special effort for that. I had onty to bend down and 
reap the harvest. — But I listened to my conscience, and 
destroyed everything—my whole past life, my whole future. 

I knew I would be slaiidered, disgraced, repudiated, rejected 
by the community. — And this is exactty what happened. 
But I don’t regret anything. — With a cynical and chUdish 
insincerity (which did not surprise me in the least, for alas! 

I had known too early the real worth of men), those French 
writers, pontiffs of the Academy and the university, who had 
congratulated and honoured me onty the other day, now 
pretended not to recognise me any more and tried to ignore 
me! Onty the other day I was the representative of French 
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letters and thoughts, on whom France founded its hope; the 
following day, I was no longer considered a Frenchman. — 
And the huge nationalist propageuida, for which the.state 
squandered millions during the war and even after the war. 
now launched a persistent virulent attack on me, denigrat¬ 
ing me In every possible way. — "Slander, slander, but there 
still remains something", said Beaumarchais In The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. You can see that the seed of distrust was 
sown, even in countries which are well disposed to me — 
even in India. 

Add to this the inexcusable superficiality with which one 
Judges France in other countries. I have condemned in Jean- 
Christophe this idle presumtuous error of attributing to 
France only certain formal and superficial qualities of 
elegance. Intellect, refinement and beauty, while refusing to 
acknowledge its highest virtues of heroism, faith, construc¬ 
tiveness. and pan-human universalism. I wrote Jean-Chris- 
tophe largely to counter this monstrous injustice. But. 
naturally, the Parisian fun fair did not approve it because I 
harmed Its interest; and its worldwide clientele which 
swoops down on France to buy pleasure and entertainment 
at moderate price, found itself on the receiving end and sided 
with its hackwriters against me. 

France is the most magnificent sjmiphony of souls and 
geniuses in Europe for over ten centuries. I admire the 
classical France of Racine and Voltaire up to Anatole France. 
But it would be ridiculous to forget the gigantic construction 
of the cathedrals, the medieval epics and the dense forest of 
art and philosophy which envelopes the royal parks and the 
gardens of Louis XIV, the pantagruellan Gallic Rabelais and 
his progeny — the thousand offshoots and leafy boughs of 
the old Celtic-Germanlc-Iberian* Rumanian-Aiyan oak tree 
of the West. And let us not forget the inflow of black blood 
(in the south) and yellow blood (in the Armorican west)! 
Seeds of all races have been thrown in handfuls on this good 
earth. And she has harmonised it all. I am and want to be 
French, fully, entirely, — and truly, in the true sense. 100% 
— who integrates in him all these diverse elements. I don't 
want a France which is partial, reduced, mutilated. — Some 
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day. they will render me Justice for having rediscovered in 
my France the whole universe. 

With all heart. 


Yours, 
Romaln HOLLAND. 


P.S. Do you have the book of Paul Seippel, which was 
dedicated to me? Although too Protestant in spirit, and 
incomplete, it is interesting because it was written before 
1914, and contains some of the opinions which appeared at 
the time on Jean- Christophe. 

There is also the small brochure on me by Jean Bonnerot 
(1921 or 1922), which is quite informative too. If you don’t 
have it, we shall send it to you. 

The petit Bengali Hiranmoy Ghosal, who, I believe, is 
known to you, has written some nice letters full of juvenile 
passion. His French is cute. I imagine he is very young, 
enthusiastic, gifted — and a little frivolous. I hope he will be 
able to hold out against the storm. 

We are sorry to know that our good friend Tagore has 
declined to come to Europe, but we can understand his 
reasons. Before everything, he should tend to his own affairs. 
— His visit to Aurobindo Ghose, we are told, made a great 
Impact on him. When will the latter speak out to the world? 


Vllleneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 

13 July 28. 

I forgot to teU you. my dear friend, that I have recently 
receiv^ a letter which was returned from India and which I 
had written in May 1924 to Nalini Mohan Chatteijee to 
congratulate him for one of his poems. Krishna, translated 
into French by Jacqueline Andre. At that time he was, I 
believe, professor at Calcutta University. The letter searched 
him eveiywhere—in Bombay, in Assam etc. and came back 
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to me after four years! Do you know his present address by 
any chance? 

Affectionately yours, 
Romain HOLLAND. 


106 

91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

1 Aug. 1928. 

Cher Maitre! 

We were so anxious to know that you had fallen 111 in course 
of your journey and our friends Professor and Mrs. Bose who 
returned a few days ago also gave us some details as to how 
you were ordered by ph3^icians to keep indoors to escape 
aggravation of the trouble. So they were unfortunate in not 
being able to see you. To every sincere worker of India, man 
or woman, privileged to visit Europe. I impose the duty of 
making a pilgrimage to your Asram. cher Maitre! for I know 
that even a single visit will do good to them. 

Let the silly fools propagate lies as much as they can. I am 
confident that they will soon be shamed into silence. One 
more worldwide catastrophe, one more international devas¬ 
tation and then they will hunt up every page, every judge¬ 
ment of yours in order to clarify their clouded vision. What 
a marvellous piece of autobiography you have sent me. 
Master, in the few pages of your letter! There is God in man 
and we realize it when we witness such spontaneous and 
voluntary sacrifice of the comfortable and the profitable for 
the eternal! Some day in near future I hope France will 
rediscover the eternal in the national and then she will 
present to the Parliament of Man her great son Romain 
Holland as the true representative of her pan-humanism. 
This grand aspect of French culture has been deplorably 
clouded today and I beg of you to send me a chapter on this 
nursery of your Grand Art — this Celtic-Germanic-Ibero- 
fiomano-Aryan symphony of the Occident! I know full well 
that your time, your health, your opportunity are limited. 
Still I cannot help begging this of you with Importunity. 
Pardon me. Master, but remember my earnest prayer. Your 
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Trots Eclairs which I published In three instalments, had 
acted like galvanic batteries. They have literalfy electrified 
our public most of whom do not know any European lan¬ 
guage. Wonder of wonders that even our latest champions 
of the doctrine of “Art for Art’s sake" have been moved by the 
directness of your self-portrayal. You are quite right. Master! 
when you say that India of today, in spite of its aggressive 
anti-Occidentalism, is secretly zealous about the ‘latest 
European fads!’ We are passing through a veritable crisis of 
that sort as is reflected in our post-Tagore literature. 
Cartloads of crude English translation of the so-called up- 
to-date European classics: Russian. Scandinavian. Spanish. 
Italian, French — are to be found in our libraries here and 
the young writers are transplanting those scenes, situations 
and psychology even of ultra-modern Europe with mere 
alteration of names! Such a literature pays and such writers 
are having easy success. It is our great misfortune that we 
have no one to write the superb foire sur la place in Indian 
literature! They expected me to strengthen their rank by 
giving them samples of “Parisian’’ literature! But I perversely 
continued to give them the sparks of a dynamo which is not 
in vogue in “Paris”! My Paris professors had already given up 
their hopes, now our neo-Parisian compatriots attempted to 
ridicule me and to lower my hero whom they dubbed as more 
or less “un-French”! I was put to serious disadvantage. If I 
had challenged their interpretation of French culture (as I 
have eveiy reason to do) they would have started counter¬ 
interpretations; thereby my cause would have suffered! So I 
preferred the path of faithful documentation to that of 
interpretation. As I was translating from your original 
French they could not call it un-French in letter although 
they called it so in spirit! Nalinl Gupta, residing in Pondicher- 
ly near Aurobindo Ghosh, wrote a suggestive article trying 
to show that Rolland's fame in India rests more on accidental 
rather than on enduring factors; more on account of his 
political pamphlet of Mahatma Gandhi than on any solid 
contribution to world literature as Nag pretends to em¬ 
phasise etc.! I could have crushed him but I preferred to 
produce more and more of your invaluable writings in The 
Modern Review, Prabasl, Uttara and other papers, gradually 
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winning over a large and serious section of our public who 
are unsophisticated, and untarnished by “translated” 
European culture! I feel keenty. Master, that your autobiog> 
raphy should be continued by all means. Just to open the 
eyes of these “Indian Parisians"! 

Another curious anecdote: Ganesan, the book-seller & 
publisher of Madras, is circulating a stoty which I should 
communicate. Our friend Emil Roniger once wrote to me 
complaining about the unprofessional conduct of Ganesan 
in his relations with Roniger. I did not know the detail but I 
informed Roniger that in India Ganesan’s reputation is not 
immaculate. He made a fortune out of the English transla¬ 
tion of your Mahatma Gandhi but the translation was far 
from a satisfactory one as I pointed out to him. He requested 
me to revise the English text. I did it and added two more 
sections which you published in La Revue Europienne, 
Ganesan offered a smaU honorarium (Rs. 100/-) when the 
book wUl be published as he said. When I enquired, not 
having heard from him for months since I sent the MSS. 
Ganesan then coolly replied that he had not utilisec) my 
revised version “because on submitting the same to Mr. 
Rolland he discovered that the rendering was not satisfac¬ 
tory”. He did not care however to return my MSS and is 
reprinting the book any number of times. Thus I have a nice 
experience of Indian publishers and preferred to publish 
only in journals for the benefit of the general reader. If the 
Prabasl Press feels competent, some day I may gather all 
these scattered fragments of Rolland-literature into a 
volume. 

This is just to warn you against future negotiations. The 
book on Ramakrishna-Vivekananda might tempt numerous 
publishers to approach you. I learn from Swam! Asokananda 
that you desire to publish sep)arate chapters in different 
journals. That is a good idea because the circulation of 
Prabuddha Bharat is veiy limited and the SAvami has ap¬ 
preciated your point. The book will sure^ respond to the 
spiritual questionings of a large section of Indian com¬ 
munity, when translated into the vernaculars (Hindi, Ben¬ 
gali etc.). The English translation will, 1 am afraid (I may be 
mistaken. I wish to be so), produce a double effect at once 
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concillatoiy and conflicting. It will demonstrate beyond 
doubt that wc have friend^ souls, even today, in Europe, 
who can enter into the deepest recesses of our spiritual 
aspirations and project on the screen of history the shadow 
pictures of mystic personalities that continue the traditions 
of India's great past even amidst the dry and dismal setting 
of her present history. But some of the disciples of the 
masters may use your book to justify and strengthen certain 
tendencies which unfortunately make up the forces of reac¬ 
tion in modem India. Orthodox Hinduism is really passing 
through a crisis. While abusing Miss Mayo for her exag¬ 
gerated and distorted picture of social evils the Sanatanists 
(i.e. Etemalists — believers in immaculate purity of Hin¬ 
duism through eternity) are publicly, in meetings, preaching 
and practising violence against those Hindus who are strug¬ 
gling for social amelioration of our women and our "so called 
depressed classes"! I will refer you only to the articles of 
Tagore and Andrews on the lamentable incident of the "City 
College" {The Modern Review, May 1928). Sarda's bill for 
raising the marriageable age to 14 only is being violently 
opposed by the Sanatanis! And what a strenuous fight had 
our Mahatma Gandhi with the orthodox Brahmins support¬ 
ing the perpetuation of the "depressed class" as an eternal 
injunction! Fortunately the fight for reform, once the 
strenuous duty of a handful of Brahmos has been taken up 
by a minority of enlightened Hindus who are maintaining a 
noble fight for the emancipation of women and the masses 
in spite of violence from the Sanatanis. How we wish that 
Vivekananda were alive today amongst us! May he speak 
through your pages sounding the clarion call of equalify, nay 
the fundamental unify (advaita) of all beings — unify aspired 
after by India for centuries and realised so late, so lamen- 
tabfy late in social sphere! 

But I have not the least doubt that the final picture 
emerging from your pen will not only inspire our heart with 
&ith but rouse our mind with the sense of elemental Justice. 
We pray that your health will improve from day to day and 
that you may have the satisfaction of forging one more 
spiritual link between the Orient and the Occident. 
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Cher Maitre, to me the most unerring and inspiring 
evidence of the unity of human races — is the £sict that 
prophets and artists, educationists and philanthropists of 
the West are working patientty to uplift the ftdlen East. 
RoUand and Russell, Andrews and Sunderland — each 
appearing in defence of the undefended, in voicing the 
voiceless! I do not know if you have followed the remarkable 
series of the articles contributed to The Modem Review by 
Rev. T. Sunderland of America. He is past 80 and at this 
advanced age he is dedicating a book, the most powerftil of 
its kind, to help the cause of India’s freedom. He travelled 
extensively through India years ago and was stud 3 dng the 
problems of India for over 20 years! His mature reflections 
are embodied in his flnal volume which will be published by 
The Modern Review Press. Tagore, Gandhi, Dr. Ansari and 
the leaders have expressed their warmest appreciation. I 
wish to send the final version of the book whether in type or 
in proof copy to sister Madeleine and to have her and your 
opinion about publishing the French and German transla¬ 
tions of the book if possible. 1 hope that our sister is keeping 
good health. The toy bears sent by her are the best favourites 
of your Luce and she can now speak lots of phrases to the 
animals in a language not known to their original ancestors! 
Luce sends her kisses and love to you to her auntie and 
grand-papa. I am determined to teach her the French lan¬ 
guage as best as it is in my power so that she may enjoy your 
immortal works in the original. Many of my pupils at the 
university can now read French books and we have founded 
a regular Soclete Indo-Latine where 1 shall have to discuss 
some of your works. 

In April-May 19301 shall try my best to sail for Europe and 
to spend a few months near you. Master! I feel occasionally 
such a great longing to see you, to listen to you, to discuss 
with you some problem which will continue to trouble us 
here in India. Since you have given up the idea of coming 
here I shall have to go to Europe! It is yet more or less a 
dream for I am not sure how the financial part of that scheme 
will mature, but this is certain that if any educational 
institution of the continent (preferably Swiss, for I want to 
be near you) invites me to deliver a series of lectures on any 
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aspect of modem or ancient India. I shall get leave for a year 
from my university. In that connection, I shall cany docu- 
ments with me that will be useful for another work on India 
like Mahatma Gandhi. 

Master Tagore is not keeping well and is undergoing treat¬ 
ment in Calcutta. In the days of physical depression he has 
composed a novel, a love story of marvellous freshness and 
beauty which will appear as a serial in the Bengali Prabasl. 
He postponed his journey till next April. His son and 
daughter-in-law are in Hungary. I hear. 

The next number of Prabasl will contain my rendering of 
your wonderful pen-picture of Malwida. — What an extraor¬ 
dinary woman! But I have no more copies to continue! Why 
may I not get a similar picture of divine grazia (or grazias) 
that contributed to the formation of your emotional being so 
deep and so varied! Santa says that the generation of your 
Indian grand-daughters is eagerly expecting your poetic 
tribute to real grazias! May we hear soon that you have 
completely recovered and are continuing your autobiog¬ 
raphy in right earnest. With our affectionate salutations and 
love. 

Ever yoiirs devotedly, 
Kalidas. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), ViUa Olga, 
20 October 28. 


Dear friend. 

Could you inform me at which date Devendranath Tagore 
received Ramakrlshna at his place? Do you think the Tagore 
family might know? — I cannot get the exact date from the 
Ramakrishnaites on this subject: the dates vaiy from seven 
to eight years. 

Affectionately yours. 
Romain ROLLAND. 


Excuse this hasty letter. 

I shall write again as soon as I get some time. 
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91, Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 

4 Dec. 1928 

Cher Maitre! 

Writing to you towards the end of the year I wish to convey 
to you first of all the best wishes of your whole family of 
Calcutta for a happy Christmas and a happy peaceful and 
healthful New Year! You are working so hard — I feel it in 
my heart — although your worthless disciple Kalldas is 
unable to run up to you to relieve your strain a little. Physical 
distance is a great factor and while I try to defy it by my soul’s 
courage and faith in the ever-present, my poor human heart 
moans to find that I cannot come and sit at your feet 
whenever I like! 

I hasten to send a few notes on the questions raised by you. 
But before that I beg to say that your wonderful message to 
Sir J.C. Bose which I had the privilege of reading out before 
that remarkable gathering brought tears to the ey^ of the* 
old Hindu savant and his dear wife present there. So I have 
put an English version of your profound words in the Dec. 
number of The Modem Revi§w from .which it. has been 
reprinted in numerous papers and Journals of India. 

i) Debendranath and Ramakrishna. 

The date of thetr first meeting might hot be made definite 
to a month but the year is clear, as I have managed to deduce 
from documents. It must be soniewhere in the year 1864- 
1865 corresponding to the Bengali year 1271 when he is 
definitefy reported to have had his first visit to the Adi 
BrahmasamaJ where he found Keshab also, then a beloved 
ally and Upacharya or second only to Debendranath. — 
Ramakrishna’s impression of Debendranath and Keshab are 
recorded by Sashi Bhusan Ghosh in. the Memoirs available 
in Bengali, pp. 245- 247: 

“I (Ramakrishna says) saw Keshab first in the Adi SamqJ. 

— On the raised seat a few more were meditating ~ in the 
centre of the group was Keshab lost in meditation — looked 
like a bg of wood; yet he was but a young man (onfy 28).... 
It was at his fioat (the cork attached to a fishing-rod and line 

— a homely yet spiritual imageiy) that the fishes were 
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nibbling ...ail that he achieved was due to this spirit of 
meditation.... 

But Ramakrishna did not come then in intimate touch with 
Keshab which took place nearty ten years alfer in 1875 
(March) when he met Keshab face to feice amidst his disciples 
after he long seceded from Debendranath’s SamaJ and 
founded his own group. 

In 1864-65 Ramakrishna was introduced to Debendranath 
also by a common friend: (Rabindranath was a baby of 4 
years) “I wished to see Debendranath — I heard that he 
meditates on the supreme being.... 

"My friend who was a class-friend of Debendranath at the 
Hindu College introduced me thus: ‘Here is a man mad after 
God. He has come to see you.' 

"I asked Debendranath to show me his body — I wanted to 
read the auspicious signs...D. made his body bare. 1 found 
his skin shining white and tinged with vermilion as it were.... 
He seemed to be self-centred at first and why shouldn’t he 
be? So much of learning, fame, wealth and respect he 
commands! 

"But I discovered that Yoga (spiritual communion) and 
Bhoga (material enjoyment) march side by side in his 
(Debendra's) life. I told him: *¥00 are a veritable Janaka (King 
Df Mithila, father of Rama’s consort Sita, in Ramayana) in 
this age of sin. Janaka used to keep his eyes on both sides 
wide awake: so you have kept your soul for God even while 
moving with your body in this material world. That is why I 
have come to see you. Tell me something about God.... 

"Thus Debendranath read out certain things from the 
Vedas and said: This universe is like a splendid chandelier, 
each of us is a candle: if we don’t burn the whole chandelier 
becomes dark. God has made man to articulate this gloiy....’ 

"Strange! While meditating in Panchabati I also saw the 
similar image of a chandelier! Debendra must then be a deep 
one!" 

ii) Debendra and Keshab: the schism. 

The separation took place between 1866-67 and was due 
to a rapid change of outlook and method as found in the two 
groups led by D. and K. the earlier and younger Brahmos. 
Personal affection and love were deep (that Intensified the 
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tragedy!) but temperamental differences were serious. D. 
belonged to the old generation of conservative reformers who 
could not tolerate the method and manner of the Protestant 
missionaries unconsciously imitated by the young Keshab 
and his radical group. Debendra enjoyed and appreciated 
deeply the works of Fenelon, Fichte and Victor Cousin, but 
he could not tolerate any aggressive demonstration of zeal 
even when it was spiritual or philanthropic. Keshab was a 
zealot and his disciples with legitimate Impatience of social 
inequalities and evils wanted to start a veritable crusade, 
inducing an inevitable rupture: the old giving place to new; 
and the Samaj profited by that though personal grief was 
great. 

iii) Debendra and Dayananda — their attitude towards the 
Vedas. 

Dayananda. like Keshab, was a young contemporary — 
over 20 years younger than Debendra. He never met 
Debendranath but he met Keshab once in Calcutta in about 
1870 — a turning point in Dayananda's career. The chal¬ 
lenge of Protestant missionaries in the 19th century threw 
several Indian reformers on their past heritage. It threw 
Ranunohan on the Vedanta and its sublime monism. It threw 
Debendranath and his group for a time on the Vedas to study 
which he sent a few students to Benaras between 1844-46. 
But the attitude of accepting the Vedas as the infallible 
roused opposition amongist a group of younger allies of 
Debendranath. who himself, after a visit to Benaras in 1847, 
gave up the position of Vedic infallibility—which came forty 
years later to be the creed of Dayananda and his followers 
of the Arya Samaj. 

Both Debendra and Da 3 ^anda were against idolatry and 
worshipped one God. But while peace, well-being and unity 
were the watchwords of Debendranath — drawing from 
Upanlshads — 'fight social reconstruction and dogma’ — 
these were the very elements of Dayananda’s being. His God 
was his personal thing, but his attempt to build a new society 
on a new interpretation of the Vedas, were special to 
Dayananda. His attitude was archaic and his method 
scholastic, while Debendranath was a devotee par excel- 
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lence, preoccupied with his personal relations with God, 
feeling only moderate^ the zeal of social responsibility. 

In consequence, while the Arya SamaJ of Dayananda and 
later is vowed to a sort of perpetual war with Isjam, Chris¬ 
tianity and Idolatrous Hinduism, the BrahmasamaJ, no 
doubt weaker in fighting urge, was even attempting to attain 
to a spiritual synthesis of all religious revelations — the 
noblest expression being the ideal of New Dispensation of 
Keshab — a sort of harmony of religions. This is the golden 
thread, as it were, connecting the epoch of the great precur¬ 
sor Rammohan to that of our Rabindranath. 

iv) Role of Rabindranath In the grand national movement of 
1905. 

This is a much neglected chapter of Rabindranath's biog¬ 
raphy. His biographer Rev. Thompson is English and there¬ 
fore did not quite relish this chapter of R.’s life! His extremist 
countiymen resented his “relapjse to poetiy and moonshine" 
(as they ridiculed) and lamented the fact that he had no 
patience to develop his grand nationalistic dreams; and 
today we all accept Rabindranath as the “Internationalist’’, 
nothing more! But he played a great part. His grand con¬ 
tribution towards the creation of national songs and music 
to be sung from door to door, his inspiring national poems 
and ballads, passing from mouth to mouth — were things of 
our personal realization in our schools — the nurseries of 
new nationalism, and of new workers, who risked their all 
dying, courting torture like true martyrs. Tagore supplied 
then the only music in that storm. 

Next he came out as an untiring worker and speaker in the 
cause delivering wonderful speeches mostly extempore and 
unwritten; only a few firagments now remaining after being 
mutilated by the tyranny of censors. Some of these are 
translated into English and published by Ganesan (Madras) 
in a booklet called Greater India. The rest are scattered in 
Bengali books and journals. 

His constructive idea was ‘Swadeshi SamaJ’, where he 
boldly questioned the orthodox Congress method of "con¬ 
stitutional begging" — and preached Swaraj or self-govern¬ 
ment in individual, social and national life. It was really 
epoch-making. Many have taken from him and been famous 
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as first to discover the idea! But Rabindranath anticipated 
most of them in thought if he could not translate them in 
action. 

He was the prophet of a new system of national education, 
helping in the development of National Council of Education, 
and offering all his resources to the building of the San- 
tiniketan school just at the time (vide Pearson). 

In economic policy he was for development of indigenous 
industries and reclamation of the villages.... 

In politics, he was for ignoring the British Government and 
developing people’s Govt. He was intimate with Aurobindo 
Ghosh and others, then called ‘extremists’, and openly 
eulogised the latter in a memorable sonnet. But when the 
movement came to mass violence, bombing etc., he retired 
to Santiniketan and was ever alter lamented as a ‘lost leader’. 

v) Aurobindo Ghosh: 

He was a great figure — the centre of the Radical section 
— was arrested, tried and acquitted (never condemned to 
death): he was ever after shadowed by the poUce which he 
found irritating. So he left Calcutta and came to settle at 
Pondicherry (being warned by friends) — where he iives ever 
since. 

I don’t want to miss this mail for I know that you are 
reaching the end of your book. If time permits, please write 
to me and I shall answer the earliest possible. We are eagerly 
expecting to read some chapters. May you keep good health, 
cher Maitre, after this strenuous study. India will be thank¬ 
ful to you for your great work. Do send me some more of 
those precious fragments of your Le Voyage Interieur if 
possible. Santa, my father-in- law and your Luce join me in 
wishing you all again a happy New Year! 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
22 Januaiy 1929. 

My dear friend. , 

I am sending you the first of my new studies on India 
(published In Europe] and I have asked Ashokananda to 
authorise you to reprint whatever you like — wholly or 
partially, in your Journal. 

This is some sort of a preamble to my book, — an Introduc¬ 
tion for the reader of the Occident, and perhaps the 
autobiographical pages might interest you. However. I shall 
request you to ignore pages 478 to 484 on the evolution of 
religious thought in India since the time of Ram Mohun Roy. 
It is a brief resume, totally inadequate (meant for the use of 
European readers), of a long chapter of 80 pages in my book. 
Indians would do better to wait for the publication of the 
whole chapter: for otherwise they might rightly think that 
the resume is too superficial and fake. 

Since I cannot get the whole book published in Europe (it 
will have two volumes, each of more than 300 pages). — I 
must limit myself to the publication of the following: 

1) An article of general introduction (to prepare the French 
mind for this extraordinary subject). 

2) Some excerpts from the first volume of The Life of 
Ramakrishna in one sole article. 

3) Three articles for The Life ofVlvekananda which is — of 
the two books — more accessible to the Western reader. 

I have condemned in the first article a chapter of the book 
to which I attach great importance and for which 1 worked 
the hardest: the historical account of the work of religious 
unity successfully accomplished by Ram Mohun Roy, 
Devendranath, Keshab and Dayananda. I have made a 
special study of the relationships (not only of the persons, 
but also of the doctrines) between Keshab and Ramakrish- 
na-Vivekananda because I thought the two parties in ques> 
tlon had treated the issue in a cavalier fashion and even 
managed to confuse and obscure It each for his own cause 
and his own saint. Inevitab^, I have made many errors, but 
one must excuse me because the Indian historians themsel¬ 
ves have done eveiything to propagate errors on certain 
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points concerning their own passions, and these passions 
are, at the moment not wholty soothed. 

In spite of the attraction of the figure of Ramakrishna, and 
the admiration I have for him, I have maintained the objec¬ 
tivity of an occidental observer. I believe, there can be for an 
Indian an interest in seeing the sincere reflection of Indian 
thoughts in the mind of a Frenchman, albeit viewed from a 
different angle. 

One of the benefits of my study was that it greatly enriched 
my knowledge of the religious thoughts of my own Occident. 
I had to compare the Vedantic mysticism as projected by 
Vivekananda and his master with the great mysticism of 
Europe in the Middle Ages (particularly of the sixteenth 
century, — which was a golden age) and upto the seven¬ 
teenth century. The similarity was amazing. To my surprise. 
I discovered that one had nothing to envy the other. There 
you can find all the forms of the Yoga as well as Gnan. Bhaktl 
or Karma. I can only give an outline of it; because the subject 
is much too deep, one had to plunge in it headlong and I 
don’t have many days left. Besides. I have other tasks. Yet I 
think it is really necessary for me to draw India’s attention 
to the treasures of the religious soul of Europe, which has 
remained almost totally ignored. She only heard of them 
from her Protestant writers who had scant knowled^ of the 
subject because they are afraid of this vertiginous mys¬ 
ticism. This lack of awareness has led the Indians to think 
that Europe was more remote than it really was. It is 
necessary that an Indian scholar with a religious bent of 
mind compile excerpts (with preliminary notes) from the 
great mystics of the West: beginning uith the Pseudo-Denys 
VAreopagite which goes back to the first d...ys of Christianlly, 
focusing on specially Ruysbroek of Flamand, Meister Eck- 
hardt of Rhenan, Tanler. Jacob Boehme. St. Teresa of Avila 
and his great fiiend St. John of the Cross, the French mystics 
of the seventeenth century (the school of St. Francis of Sales) 
present^ studies by Abbey Bremond — till this day when 
the valiant stru^e continues in the Roman Church (without 
the knowledge of the non-Catholics) between the 
theocentrist mystics and the religions of moral and 
utilitarian action. The mystic flame is ceaseless^ burning in 
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the West (though the political, philosophic and literary 
representatives of the Occident do not show any glimmer of 
it: they fail to understand it because of their ignorance). And 
it has even been rekindled more brightly in thcT last thirty 
years. 

1 have sent the manuscript of my first volume [The Life of 
Ramakrishna) to the French publisher Stock and to 
Ashokananda. 

As for the second volume [The Life oJVivekananda). I expect 
to prepare the final manuscript in 3 months. — Then I shall 
go back to L'Ame Enchantee and complete it. 


Excuse me for writing a letter exclusively devoted to my 
work! 


My most affectionate wishes of the New Year to you, Mrs. 
Santa and dear little Luce, whom I kiss with all heart. If you 
meet our good friend Rabindranath, do tell him how sad I 
am and how often I chide myself for not being able to write 
to him for such a long time. I have been seized by a real 
demon of ideas which keep me engrossed with fresh toil and 
perpetual meditations. But when the head is preoccupied, 
the heart is free. It often goes out silently towards those I 
love and respect. It often flies to Tagore. 

All three of us are fine. Only Madeleine has to be watchful 
about her eyes — they are weak and she has never treated 
them with care. I am worried. Let us hope we shall overcome 
the trouble. 

' With brotherly affection. 

Yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


102/2, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 
1 January 1930. 

Cher Maitre! 

I left Europe six years ago when you revealed a new world of 
tragic action incarnate in Mahatma Gandhi and today you 
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have revealed another unexpected field of grand dreams 
p)ersonlfied in Ramakrishna and Vlvekananda! What an 
inestimable service you have rendered to our motherland, 
poor downtrodden India! Our gratitude to you must not be 
expressed in words but in action conducive to your great 
Cause. As a humble and unworthy servant at the same altar, 
I have tried to propagate your ideas amongst the rising 
generation of young India and I have received my reward — 
more than I ever dreamt of. I only lament that I had very little 
capacity and less opportunity. Life of a teacher here is often 
very hard and the hurry and bustle of our external life in the 
city almost chokes our voice. Still I thank God that I was 
granted the chance of coming to your feet at least once in 
life. You are more than generous to me. How kind of you to 
have written to President Masaiyk on my behalf! I am dying 
to get another chance to see you and sit at your feet. Master! 
I shall explain to you in detail later on my scheme as to my 
projected tour abroad. I have written to my friend. Prof. 
Vincent Lesny, of the University of Prague and as soon as I 
hear from him I shall let you know. I am eagerly expecting 
the complete book (in French) on R>V as well as fresh 
instalments of your L'Ame Enchantee and Voyage Interieur. 
May God grant you infinite health and peace so that you may 
leave more of such priceless legacies to humanity. Wishing 
you, cher Maitre, a happy and glorious New year. 

Yours affe. tionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 


91, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 
30 January 1930. 

Cher Maitre! 

Your long and informing letter addressed to my father-in-law 
was read out to him by me in his sick-bed for he was 
seriously down with influenza! God be thanked that he is 
now considered to be out of danger and that he is recovering 
slowly. He asked me to thank you profoundly for your kind 
words and for having dedicated so many years of your 
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valuable life to the elucidation of Indian spiritual life through 
the life and thoughts of two of our brightest luminaries. 
Slight inaccuracies or wrong emphasis are unavoidable in 
such undertaking specially when you have got4o work so far 
way from the original home of your heroes. But the abiding 
merit and value of your work would lie in the comparative 
study of those Indian and European mystics. That is an 
altogether new line of approach and would startle the world 
with its results. We are eagerly expecting to have the com¬ 
plete text in original French and maybe I shall have the Joy 
of reading the whole volume before I leave India. 

Yes, your vagabond disciple is destined now to go out 
tramping for a few month’s! You and sister Madeleine will be 
glad to learn that I have the honour of being invited by the 
Carnegie Institute of International Education, New York, to 
deliver a course of lectures as their Visiting Professor for 
1930.1 am expected to lecture in New York from Oct. to Dec. 
1930 and before that I am invited also by the Geneva School 
of International Studies, the Deutsche Akademy of Munich, 
the Kem Institute of Leyden etc. to deliver lectures between 
July and September. So providence permitting, I hope to sail 
for Europe say about the end of May or early June. The only 
problem is about the passage which is very expensive and I 
am tiying to tackle with it. The Carnegie Institute does not 
provide for passage. It only offers $50 dollars per lecture. But 

U. S.A. is a dangerously expensive countiy for humble 
teachers like us and I must be backed by adequate 
provisions in advance. If onfy the University of Prague comes 
forward to engage me, for a fixed sum, as their teacher as 
you have so kindly suggested in your letter to President 
Masaryk, I may deliver a course of lectures on the Renais¬ 
sance of India and thereby cover my passage charges. Let us 
hope that some thing might come that way. Meanwhile Prof. 

V. Lesny of the Czech University of Ifrague has kindly invited 
me to visit Prague and from his letter I feel that he has not 
heard about your communication with the President. In any 
case I shall try my best to take a bold plunge this summer 
for I am dying to see you and to talk to you and sister on so 
many problems! May God grant me to see you all again in 
good health and may I be of some service to my dear Master 
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and to the Cause dear to his life. In the Geneva School. I 
shall lecture on Studies in Asiatic Internationalism and in 
New York on Indian Art and Archaeology. But these are 
pretexts and I hunger for a few hours of quiet meditation and 
communion with you in your as ram which has given me 
priceless treasures, which I cherish through the darkest 
struggle of my life. Yes, life was a struggle — a battle to me 
all along and I have grown older so that you may recognise 
me with difficulty! But my heart is ever the same. I shall sit 
down with you and sister Madeleine with the same old 
enthusiasm and adoration and you will narrate all the 
stories of the last seven years. 

How I talk as if I am already in Villa Olga! I hope you will 
not be forced to change your residence this year. When do 
you propose to leave for a short rest in the hills? I shall try 
to come to Villeneuve long before you leave. Meanwhile, 
please make note — you and sister Madeleine — that I must 
take this time all the papers, notes etc. that will help me to 
prepare an intensive study on R.R. in Bengali. My kind sister 
will, I am sure, keep the papers ready for me in consultation 
with you. The oral commentary will be made by me when I 
come to you. 

Our dear friends, the Monod-Herzens, have kindly en¬ 
quired about me, but I wait till J can write to them definitely 
about my coming this summer. Please convey my best 
greetings to them and to other friends whom I had the 
privilege to know through you. Sister will advise me as to the 
place where 1 should stop in Geneva and the approximate 
cost of living for a month — for I have grown horribly out of 
date! Is there going to be any big musical festival anywhere 
this year? May I witness any of your play staged anywhere? 

From New York I propose to return home via Pacific. So I 
shall be thankful if you kindly send me names and addresses 
of responsible people in Mexico which I wish vexy much 
(funds permitting) to visit, for there is clear evidence of the 
migration of Indian art-motifs from Indonesia via Polynesia 
to the regions of Maya art. More in my next letter. 

With love and salutation fi-om whole family of Calcutta. 

Yours affectionate^, 
Kalklas. 
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P 283, Park Circus, 
Calcutta. 

^OFeb. 1930. 

Cher Maitre! 

Your letter, your souvenir d’ enfance and, above all, your 
monumental studies on Ramakrishna-Vivekananda — all 
reach me and overwhelm me with gratitude. For the last few 
days I have been going through the pages of R<V and I feel 
that you are positively the first to study and disentangle the 
baffling problem of personality in modem India. No mere 
Indologist could have achieved this task and no professional 
litterateur either. Your materials dictated the method as well 
as the form. Minor faults of details, or of the distribution of 
the cheroscuro might by special mind be taken exception to, 
but I am sure, evety serious student of India and of human 
personality in general wiU agree with me when I say that your 
composition is symphonic and your canvas is epic in the real 
sense of the term. None but the composer of Vie Hiroique 
could have tackled the subject with so much insight, sym¬ 
pathy and fidelity. I shall leave the discussion of details to 
those who are concerned, when the English translation is 
published in India. Meanwhile, I am giving a r^ume of the 
contents of the great book for the benefit of the general 
public. What a joy and privilege for me that I shall be able 
to cany your volumes with me on my fresh voyage! 

I have decided to sail sometime about the beginning of May 
and I have applied for a passage in any line. I shall spend a 
few days in I^ris with my old professors and then cross over 
to England, where doing some university work at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh etc., 1 shall definitely settle down in 
Geneva fay the end of June, if possible. 1 have lecture 
invitations from several learned societies of centra] Europe, 
so I shall flind Geneva very convenient as a headquarter till 
I sail for New York in earty October. My lectures at the 
Carnegie Institute of International Education of New York 
will have to be delivered between October and december this 
year. So I am sure to spend about three months near you. 
Master, and I shall take foil advantage of that. Ifyou so desire 
1 may come direct to you after landing in Genoa or Marseille 
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and then pass via Paris to London. I propose to consult you 
with regard to the special course of lectures so kindly 
arranged by you in Prague. Your last note on the postcard 
brought me such hope and assurance! I consider it to be a 
rare privilege of my life that I shall lecture on India in the 
enlightened regime of your noble friend President Masaiyk. 
My stay in Prague and possible personal contact will enable 
me to prepare a study on that philosopher-ruler of Czechos¬ 
lovakia for my Indian readers. Both Prof. Lesny and Dr. M. 
Wintemitz have already very cordially written to me request¬ 
ing me to visit Prague and lecture before the university as 
well as their Oriental Institute. But none of them knew then 
about the recommendation and references made fay you. 
Please inform the secretary of the noble President that I shall 
be grateful if a formal letter of invitation to lecture in Prague 
be addressed to me, care of the University of Calcutta, which 
is sending me on deputation to establish cultural relations 
of different universities I shall visit with our University of 
Calcutta. The Deutsche Akademie of Munich and the Kern 
Institute of Le 3 nlen as well as the Carnegie Institute of New 
York had formally invited me. Some of them have offered to 
pay a fixed sum for my lectures but none can afford to p)ay 
for my passage charges which are the heaviest, and which 
have to be met in advance. Still I am hopeful that I shall 
manage these things and Santa has come forward to relieve 
me partty of our family expenses during the period that I 
shall be away. She is a real friend to me that way, and she 
requests me to convey to you and to sister Madeleine her 
deep reverence and affectionate remembrances. May I see all 
of you soon in good health! I am getting so impatient — Just 
like a schoollxiy—althou^ my hair is grey. I am ever looking 
at the sweet picture of Villa Olga and dreaming of the 
spiritual feast that is awaiting there in near future. With love 
and respectful salutations. 

Ever yours. 

Kalidas NAG. 

P.S. I shall meet all the Important workers of the R.V. 
ashram before I sail for Europe. Please inform BoshJ Sen & 
D.G. Mukheiji that I am coming to U.S.A. 
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Father-In-law was again veiy ill. Yet he is better now and 
sends his cordial greetings to Papa and to you three. 
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He de France, 
Le Havre. 
16 Oct. 1930. 


My own beloved Brother & Sister! 

Your love, your benediction follow me as I go on board the 
ship. My heart is too full to express you my gratitude. I shall 
write from the ship more peacefully. The last few days in 
Paris — preparations, visits etc. were awful. Your two letters 
ever shone as great luminaries on my heart ever darkened 
by sorrow and despair. What tragic news — what pathetic 
cries everyday from my poor mother India! It is unendurable 
sometimes. Yet one Rolland. his sympathy, his love, com¬ 
pensates for all our sufferings. He justifies our faith, our 
hope, our confidence in the West. Through you I have come 
to adore the West — I love it too deeply to hate — yet my 
mind even is sometimes divided! What would be condition 
of the mind of my country men! When and how will peace 
and love emerge as the guiding principles of our life? 

I met Mon. Arcos and family and got his precious gift: 
Goethe & Beethoven — magnificent! As soon as I am alone 
in my cabin I shall start reading. I entered Europe poor in 
spirit and I return so rich in hope, in faith, in love through 
your wonderful affection. My soul salutes you. May God keep 
you all in perfect health and may I again see you. — Oh 
When? 

Through pressure of preparations I could not see again the 
Monod- Herzens and so many other dear friends! When you 
write next to them, please plead for your poor Kalidas. Let 
them know, each one of them, through you that I miss all of 
them and salute them tenderly when I leave Europe. Merci! 

In America I shall try to meet as many of our common 
friends as possible. That is my function, my great joy! I shall 
certainly see our friend of California. Do send me news, dear 
sister, as to how you are doing — your health — your eyes. 

I am anxious. I shall take care of myself — I am not yet old 
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— I shall struggle on with faith. I cany in my heart — the 
sun of confidence born of the music which 1 listened to last 
evening in Villa Olga. Infinite gratitude! 

I kiss you all and eagerly wait for your news. Adieu! 

Ever yours affectionately. 

Kalidas NAG. 

C/O Institute of International Education. 

2 West. 45th Street. 

New York. 

U.S.A. 

P.S. I received a long letter from Rathl. He suggests that 
the ‘Appeal’ written by brother should be sent to Mr. Rana 
who will print and despatch them, when he gets addresses 
from you. Rathi also suggests that we should sound Mrs. 
Andree Karpeles if she is fit physically and willing also to 
take charge of the MSS sent. Printing etc. will be managed 
by Rathi when materials are ready. The'book may be printed 
in Germany or France just as you please. Please send Mr. 
Rana the list of names and addresses to whom the appeal 
should be sent. If Mrs. Karpeles is too weak to take charge, 
the address of Villa Olga, or of Mr. Rana. may be given, for 
forwarding of MSS. 

I shall write more fuUy soon. Rathl’s address is: C/O 
American Express, 6, Haymarket, London. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
19 October 1930. 


Dear friend, 

1 am writing to you in great haste about the anniversary book 
of Tagore. As I had promised you. I have sent the text of my 
appeal to your father-in-law Mr. Ramananda Chatteijee. 
And I have also sent a copy to Prof. A. Einstein, who has 
acknowledged receipt and replied that he would contribute 
a short essay. 

But now it is Rathindranath who has written to my sister, 
without making any reference to Mr. Chatteijee. M if the 
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whole work has to be done in France and handed over to 
Rana or Andr6e Karpeles! 

This is not how I understood it. As your explanations 
seemed to indicate. I thought the centre of the appeal and 
the publication should be in India, and your* feither-in-law 
would be (along with J.C. Bose) its editor. Otherwise, the 
book runs the risk of assuming the character of a publication 
by European aesthetes for one of their compatriots. Tagore 
should not give the impression of a deracinel The roots of the 
book must sprout out of the Indian soil. Without this, it will 
lose its significance — especially, at this point of time. 
(Already one tends to reproach Tagore for his indifference to 
the terrible ordeals of his own people!) 

Besides, I don’t think that either Rana or Andr^ Karpeles 
is capable of selecting the names to whom invitations should 
be sent. They would do it haphazardly and the result could 
be incoherent. 

The editor should be an intellectual, who has his own 
choice. Now, I cannot do it. And I decline to give an opinion: 
for I am not acquainted with Tagore s intellectual friends in 
Europe, who he would be happy to request and who would 
be glad to oblige. Moreover. I don’t have time; I cannot accept 
this burden and this responsibility. 

In spite of your numerous occupations, it is urgent that 
you find time to make a list of personalities from Europe, 
Asia and America who can be invited. 

And this list, send it — if you think it proper — to your 
&ther-in-law, Rathindranath and of course, to Rana, so that 
both of you or all three can agree with one another and send 
the invitations to those you have chosen. 

If this is not done, I can foresee the worst confusion and 
fiasco. — One should keep at bay all the petty opportunists 
(who have come together, alas! in the guise of yrtends of 
Tagore"), they should not exploit the situation to spread out 
and take over all places. And Rana, I am afraid, is incapable 
of making the right choice. (Nor is Rathindranath. for that 
matter.) 

Do as you wish, but without any more delay! 

There are so few genuine Individuals on whom you can 
count for a work, whatever the work may be! There are 
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always only a handful. Always the same people, to do 
everything. 

In all haste, 

Affectionately yours, 
Romain ROLLAND. 

I have conveyed the news of your arrival to Luclen Price at 
Boston. He will like you. you will like him. as much as we 
like you. 

Thank you so much for the letter you dropped before your 
departure! 


Institute of International Education, 
2, West 45th Street, N. York, 
29 Oct. 1930. 

Cher Maitre! 

I beg to thank you with all my heart for having written to me 
so sympathetically and promptly on the Tagore anniversary 
volume. By your prophetic vision you have seen the difficul¬ 
ties and damages ahead nay even the complexities confront¬ 
ing any working, with the best possible intentions, for 
Tagore. I do not want to enter into details, alike psdnful and 
useless now, to show you how Tagore is always unfortunate 
in his entourage. Ever since the tragic decision of his accept¬ 
ing the p)ersonal invitation of Mussolini in 1926, we have 
been feeling that certain personalities as well as imp^ersonal 
&ctors have been operating upon Tagore aind his San- 
tiniketan group that are neither benignant nor salutary. 
Conserving as strong as ever his p)ersonal affection and 
loyalty to Tagore my father-in-law criticised off and on the 
regime ofVisva-Bharati which naturally is closely associated 
with and supported by Rathindranath. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it would be much better that Mr. Chatteijee 
should remain in the background. I, too, am a suspect with 
the present directors of the destiny of Vlsva-Bharati, vdio did 
not hesitate even to denounce my very humble academic and 
fellowship-work of the ’‘Greater India Society” as rival to 
Tagores Visva-Bharatl! You can Imagine my suffering when 
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even Tagore was made to believe the story. But luckily 1 loved 
Tagore too deepty to be demoralised by that suffering. 1 love 
him and love you, cher Maitre, with an intensity that defies 
all disillusionment and despair. I found Tagore amidst a 
tragic isolation in this sunset of his life and with bleeding 
heart I tried to produce for him an evidence that would 
convince and console him at the same time by pointing out 
^o him a small group of real idealists, real brother spirits, 
who would express through this 70th anniversary volume 
their love for Tagore and sympathy for India gasping now in 
a life and death struggle. I can but aspire. I am too humble 
a person to guarantee the realisation of that aspiration of 
young India. You are perfectly right to think that sinister 
attempts have been made to show as if Tagore is alienated 
from young India and its struggle and suffering! Yet even in 
the face of these personal and impersonal obstacles, I shall 
try with your blessing, to bring about something that will 
cheer up Tagore a little. I shall draw up a list, as suggested 
by you. and send copies of that to Rana. Rathindranath etc., 
and shall go on working from here, in consultation with 
Lucien Price and other friends whom you have so kindly 
Introduced me to. I have found a group in New York that is 
ready even to print the volume if we can collect a good 
number of readable articles, essays, messages etc. I am 
working without counting on success or failure. It is out of 
question that you should be charged with such a heavy 
responsibility! No. as long as I have some strength left 1 shall 
work. Only go on charging me up a little from time to time 
with your Inspiring words and invaluable advice. 

The most difficult task will be to save Tagore from the 
so-called “friends of Tagore"! But I hope with your precious 
guidance, to pilot through Scylla and Chaiybdis! 1 am so 
happy to learn that Prof. Einstein has generously agreed to 
associate his name and contribute an essay. Some friends 
here have been suggesting that at least one name from 
America should be added, and having no outstanding name 
amongst men they suggested a woman Miss Jane Adam. 
What do you and sister Madeleine think about that? At any 
rate, please send me a copy of your address-letter with typed 
signature of Prof. Einstein and of Sir J.C. Bose with your full 
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instructions. I shall get that thing printed here and start 
sending out circulars to the persons about whom you should 
testify, to begin with. Mr. Rana himself confessed that he 
was not the person for such a work, only if no one is available 
for the present, to despatch the letters etc. he would gladly 
do it. He told me further that Mme. Karpeles was ill and may 
not be ready to shoulder the burden. Rathindranath probab¬ 
ly does not know it. I shall write to him soon after seeing 
Tagore this weekend in Philadelphia where he has asked me 
to come. He was very ill in Yale and was obliged to cancel all 
his engagements. He wrote a very gloomy and depressing 
letter to me yesterday and I at once decided to spend this 
weekend with him. So your letter came in a very opportune 
moment. Master! I am so grateful to you. I shall write in 
details next week after seeing Tagore. I shall avail myself of 
the earliest opportunity to go over to Boston and meet Mr. 
Lucien Price and his group of friends. It would be a matter 
of joy and privilege for me to meet and know personally your 
friends, men and women of this new world inspired by your 
spirit, I shall use gradually all the addresses that you have 
so kindly given to me, along with those of sister Madeleine. 
Please tell her that I hope to be in California about the middle 
of March 1931 and she may write to her friend there accord¬ 
ingly. 

I am so happy that M. Arcos is going to publish your 
epoch-making essay on Empedocles along with Spinoza. 
Please convey my thanks on that account to M. Arcos with 
my best greeting to him, Madame Arcos and Philippe, who 
were so kind to me. I shall send you, early next week, a short 
note on the episode of the Bengali prisoner and your Trots 
Eclairs. I am in the vortex of Americanism all on a sudden 
and I am trying desperately to harmonise my old-world sense 
of rhythm with the rhythm of this new world! Winter is 
setting in but some of the days in New York are lovely and 
bright which people here call “Indian Summer" on which 
their poet Emily Dickinson writes: 

These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June — 

A blue and gold mistake! 
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Do assure me that dear Papa, yourself and sister Madeleine 
are keeping perfect health and send me your cheering words 
every now and then, for here I am feeling suddenly a little 
lonely! It is so different from Europe — my enemy yet beloved 
Europe! 

With salutations and love. 


Ever yours. 
Kalidas. 


P.S. Enjoyed immensely the first part of your Goethe el 
Beethoven. I shall finish it in train to Tagore at Philadelphia. 
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“The Modern Review" Office, 
120-2, Upper Circular Road. 

Calcutta. 
31 January 1932. 


Cher Maitre! 

How profoundly grateful I am for your affectionate note 
carrying your blessings of the New Year! It came at a time 
when I needed you most. For I had almost injured my health 
by over-working — so as to be able to bring out the Golden 
Book. It is ready for despatching at last and how grateful I 
am to you. Master! for all the support that you and sister 
Madeleine have given me! The outside world would not know 
but I have recorded the history of the Golden Book in a way 
by incorporating your historic appeal hi the original (with 
translation) at the end of the book. The book will be sent to 
you by ordinary mall next week and I hope that it will reach 
you by the end of February. But posts and mails are so 
irregular these days in India. I have received your precious 
gift — the two cards of Villa Olga which almost made me 
homesick. When shall I be able to come again and see you 
both! Life is so hard and chances are so few! Yet I am so 
thankful that I could see you last year. Tagore had another 
severe heart attack after the strain of the celebration week 
and he was confined to bed for nearly a month! Now the 
doctors have permitted him to move to Santiniketan and as 
soon as he is out there he is dreaming of visiting Persia! He 
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asked me to send you and sister Madeleine his fraternal love 
and best wishes. His son Rathl was also iU but is slowly 
coming back to take charge of Santiniketan. The terribte 
depression and financial crisis have told heavily on the 
Tagore school: there is no income from the Tagore ancestral 
estates and few donations are available. Consequent^, 
Tagore along with the rest of India have lots of worries; still, 
work has to be carried on. Send us your cheering words and 
inspiring notes now and then — especially now. Father-in- 
law was also suffering off and on. although he is working as 
hard as ever. To facilitate the distribution of the Golden Book 
and other important publications from our side I have 
started a modest monthly journal India and the World which 
you will receive soon. The first number is dedicated to 
Tagore. The second (Feb.) will be consecrated to G. 
Washington and the third (March) to Goethe. Please send me 
henceforth, as regularly as possible, some flowers and fruits 
from your rich ^rden of dreams. Master! We want your 
spiritual guidance now more than ever. May God keep you 
in perfect health! Santa was very anxious to know about 
sister Madeleine’s illness. We send you both our best wishes 
and respectful salutations! 

Yours affectionate^. 

Kalidas NAG. 
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VlUeneuve. 
1 November 1933. 


My very dear friend. 

Allow me to introduce Mr. Albert Theile, former Chief Editor 
of a big publication from Brensen, the Bottcher Strasse. As 
the German atmosphere has become irrespirable for fioe 
minds, he goes off to India, China and Japan. Please help 
him and introduce him to your fathcHT-in-law Mr. Ramanan- 
da Chatterjee. 

His contributions could be highfy rewarding for Indian 
journals. 

Madeleine and I send you our affectionate friendly regards. 

R.R. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

24 December 1933. 


Dear friend. 

I cannot write to you as much as I would like to. My 
overwhelming number of duties, all the questions, all the 
appeals to which 1 have to respond veiy day. and my own 
creative work which I obstinately continue and snatch bit by 
bit from the jaws of a voracious world, hardly allow me the 
blissful repose of friendship. 

But 1 have not forgotten you for a moment. Often I com¬ 
municate with you in thought. 

I have finished the work I was inc rusted with for twelve 
years (I started it In 1921): L'Ame Enchantee. The last 
volumes have come out, I shall send them to you. They 
contain another Folre sur la place of France and the world, 
possibly more terrifying than the first. The final illumination, 
in the death of my heroes, is more “disenchanted”, more free 
from the ties of life, than Christophe’s. — But I believe you 
will be able to find me In many of its pages, which are nearer 
to the soul of India and yourself, and you will accompany 
my Annette and her Marc till the end. You will soon receive, 
if the postal services are regular, the three volumes of 
Annoclatrlce. 


You must have heard from my sister that Soumyendranath 
Tagore came to see us. Despite his outrageous ideas, this 
young man generates in me a lot of respect and sympathy, 
mixed with pity (1 think he is seriously aftllcted with tuber¬ 
culosis; and the trial which awaits him will soon ruin his 
delicate constitution). — He wished to drag me into his party, 
and he judged our noble friend, the Saint of Sabannati, with 
an uncompromising violence, which seems to me the out¬ 
come of the bitterness of wounded love; for not so long ago, 
he loved him passionately and did not forgive him for his 
disappointment. — I don’t need to tell you that I firmfy stuck 
to my faith and belief in G. — We discussed for a long time 
in words and in writing, but fhiitlessly, because each of us 
remained implacable. — He wrote a report of our conversa¬ 
tion which he is going to publish; and loyally, he showed it 
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to me. Despite his efforts to be objective, he attributed to 
himself a positive role and sacrificed my own. I rewrote all 
my replies (without changing his) and returned to him the 
text, thus transformed, adding that this was the only text I 
considered authentic. Loyally, he accepted it and promised 
to publish it as it is. — In case there is a controversy in India 
about the true nature of my thought. I am willing to send 
you (if it is not me. it will be my sister Madeleine) copies of 
the categorical letters I have written to Soumyendranath. 

(Between ourselves. I wish G’s social thinking became more 
precise by now. The hour approaches when, in the whole 
world, one will be required to decisively take part in either 
of the two camps — or retire from active politics into the 
forest....) 

Soumyendranath has earnestly requested me to write to 
the Poet (his uncle. I believe) to put him on his guard against 
the fascism of Hitler, whose emissaries are stealthily lurking 
about in Santiniketan. I cannot do it directly. I am afraid, 
for that would be far too indiscreet. I have already been one 
of the reasons why the Poet lost his Italian friends, by 
opening his eyes to the misuse of his great name by the 
Mussolinian fascists. It would be embarrassing for me if I 
make him lose his German friends too. Yet. he should not 
allow himself to be duped by the motivated flattery of the 
official or unofficial agents of Hitler. Nazi propaganda, which 
is much better organised, would do anything to utilise the 
banner of pure idealism of the Poet to cover up their own 
abominable racism, which is nothing but a narrow-minded 
and hallucinated sub-nationalism that intends to dominate 
and oppress all the races in the world. We are better placed 
in the West to observe the indescribable cruelties of the 
regime, witnessed by thousands of refugees—some of whom 
had escaped from the blood-soaked prisons and concentra¬ 
tion camps of Germany. If these frightening direct tes¬ 
timonies are not available, 1 would advise you to read in India 
a good translation of Hitler’s complete Mein KampJ, the 
official Bible of millions of Germans. One can hardly imagine 
how he fans up the most inhuman, the narrowest and the 
most ignorant fanaticism and murderous hatred! All the 
present protestations of the German government in fiivour 
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of peace are a mere eyewash to hoodwliik the enemies; and 
HItier himself has clumsily revealed this Machiavellian 
politics in Mein KampJ. — Therefore, one has to be extremely 
cautious, and remember that (apart from old Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, who has been — because of his weak character 
— the “Poet-laureate" for the last twenty years, tied with the 
gold-chain of the rulers of the day, whoever the rulers may 
be) — all the important German writers have opted for 
shelter outside Germany and have opposed the regime: 
Thomas Mann. Stephan Zweig. Hermann Hesse etc. — As 
for myself, my new books have been banned in Germany; 
and even the Swiss publishers who wanted to publish them 
have been threatened boycott by Germany. The height of it 
is that they have banned the publication of my old booklet 
Au-dessus de la meleel They have ordered the printers to 
destroy the printing plates. 

I have written numerous protests against the persecution 
of the Jews, the burning of the books and the Leipzig trial. 
I have also written one. addressing the youth of India, to 
open their eyes to the dangers of Hitlerian propaganda. I 
don’t know whether Madeleine has sent it to you. In any case, 
you will hear echoes of it sooner or later. 

When you meet the Poet, conv^ to him my feelings on the 
subject as well as my profound affection for him. 

So long, dear friend. My old body is consumed by enemies 
within, but it will bravely hold out for a few more years till 
the day when you cross again the threshold of my house. 

My best regards for your wife and affection for you. 

Romain HOLLAND. 
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283, Park Circus, 
Calcutta. 
29 Januaiy 1934. 


Cher Maitre! 

We of your Calcutta famlfy remember you on your happy 
birthday, wishing you p>erfect health and p>eace of mind. The 
world is groaning with agony. Europ)e is staggering under a 
new terror of Hitlerism, as I read in your recent letter and 
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yet we pray to God that humanity be blessed with noble souls 
like you to cheer its dismal march and guide its steps. 

Just within a few days of my readingyour affectionate letter 
for which I thanked you. whole India convulsed with a tragic 
ciy of desolation and death following the unprecedented 
calamity...! lost many of my friends working in Bihar. Nature 
proved in a few minutes that she is ever much more powerful 
by the side of man the pigmy. Death and devastation have 
done their part, now we are straining every nerve to feed and 
clothe the remaining survivors...and to provide against the 
outbreak of pestilence! The whole country is working hard 
to meet the heavy responsibility and we have appealed to the 
International Red Cross. May you move the authority in 
Geneva to come forward to work hand in hand with the 
national relief organisations. Madame Morin who was our 
guest for a month suggested that some French experts who 
worked to rebuild the devastated regions of north France 
after the war. might be interested to survey the vast ruin of 
Bihar, once the great cradle of Buddhism. Nalanda (once the 
great International University of Buddhism) is razed to the 
ground. The loss of life and property is the heaviest since the 
Japanese and Californian earthquakes.... The sufferings of 
the people here are almost unimaginable. 1 was in Villa Olga 
when the news of the Tokyo tjuake reached us (Sep.. 1923) 
and in May 19241 was in TolQro with Tagore so I know what 
it was! Ten years after, India suffers the most devastating 
earthquake for centuries, affecting nearty 50 million of 
human beings. Full report of the calamity has not yet 
reached the West, we are afraid. But with your sympathetic 
soul you would easily understand the situation and urge 
your friends of the Red Cross to come forward to investigate 
and succour the unfortunates. 

U 

8 Feb. 1934. 

From the postcard of sister Madeleine I learn that she has 
not received my letter posted a fortnight ago. I have only 
received the typed interview and take necessaiy steps when 
occasion arises. The Poet will be coming to Calcutta next 
week and I shall have a long talk with him about the terrorist 
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regime in Germany under Hitler. I have heard something 
about it from the publisher of Bremen you introduced to me 
and who was stranded in Calcutta (Mr. Albert Theile) as his 
money was stopped by a Hitler Govt, order! I had to find 
money to pay his way back to Bombay whence he sailed, 
leaving no address. I have read with deep feeling youf noble 
warning against the new terror of Europe. The new cult of 
race purity — caste antagonism — is challenging the spirit 
of human equality and our Indian students have to suffer 
from the new order in Germany. No wonder then that your 
new books are proscribed in Germany — above ali your 
Au-dessus de la melee! Your letter to G. Hauptmann is still 
ringing in my ears. Th. Mann, Stefan Zweig, H. Hesse and 
others are also found undesirable! So what Germany is 
celebrating the centenary of Goethe recently? I am eagerly 
expecting the arrival of the three last volumes of your great 
novel which would be a revelation to us. It took nearly ten 
years of your Intense research into the fundamentals of 
human relations, unfolding truth beyond and above disil- 
lusionments. We have come to love your Annette and Marc 
and their evolution is part and parcel of our new life through 
new deaths. 

Santa and Madeleine-Luce Join me In sending you and 
sister Madeleine our best love and greetings. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Villencuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
9 March 1934. 


Dear friend. 

As you wished, I have immediately acted to ensure that the 
International Red Cross gets directly in touch with Rajendra 
Prasad and the Earthquake Relief Fund in India. I have sent 
my appeal to the international committee of the Red Cross, 
to Mr. Swift, Secretary General of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, and finally to Senator Giovanni Ciraolo, President 
of the executive committee of the International Society of Aid 
to people stricken by natural calamities. I hope they wiU take 
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into consideration my request. But, naturally. I cannot be 
too sure: I have done as much as 1 possibly could. 

I have been helped in these matters Raoul Montandon, 
Chief Editor of the Journal Materiaux pour Vetude des 
calamites. This journal was founded in 1924, like an office 
or a department of scientific studies or information, attached 
to the International Society of Aid to people stricken by 
natural calamities, which was the first to come to help in 
India. It is therefore essential for you to be in touch with it: 
for it (or more precisely, Mr. Montandon) will be very useful 
in India. 

I would therefore request you not to ignore Montandon's 
letters and help him to constitute in India an enquiry 
commission on the disaster, as he has proposed to you. You 
know his address: Raoul Montandon, 2 rue de TAthenee. 
Geneva. 

Madeleine is in Paris for a fortnight. I have stayed back 
because of my poor health, but continue to fight back. In 
Paris, we are expecting a coup d’Etat. But the resistance 
forces are regrouping. Leaving aside party politics, a union 
of intellectuals and workers has just been formed to resist 
the fascist menace. The leaders include Prof. Langevin. Prof. 
Rivet, Prof. Levi-Briihl of the Institute, the Dean of Science 
in Paris etc. etc. In short, the university elite, finally shaken 
out of stupor by danger. 

I shake hands with you affectionately. 

Your old friend, 
Romain ROLLAND. 


India Bureau, 
283, Park Circus. 
Calcutta. 
25 December 1934. 

Cher Maitre! 

Permit me to offer you our loving regards and best wishes 
for a happy and peaceful New year! Santa and Madeleine- 
Luce join me in sending our little family of Villa Ol^ the best 
thoughts and praying for your perfect health. 1 am so glad 
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to leam from sister Madeleine’s letter that this year you did 
not suffer much from cold and that you are working with 
your superhuman energy to guide the benighted West away 
from war and violence as tar as possible. Mahatma Gandhi 
has plunged heart and soul into the work of revival of village 
arts and industries and we are overwhelmed with joy and 
gratitude to find him work so hard at this age. Charity has 
infinite patience and Gandhi is your real brother in spirit. 
Tagore has enthusiastically supported Gandhi in his village 
reorganisation plan and we expect from their collaboration 
a new lead in politics which was degenerating into a city- 
game. Tagore asks me to send you all his affectionate 
greetings from Calcutta where he is presiding over the 
Bengali Literaiy Conference. Tagore is the President of our 
Indian P.E.N. and we have recently organised ourselves into 
a Bengali P.E.N. Club which salutes you and craves your 
blessings. You have the largest number of your admirers in 
Bengal and I hope, as the elected Executive Secretary of the 
Club to develop now a cherished dream of mine: “Romain 
Rolland Study Circle". All my French books and papers I am 
placing at the disposal of the P.E.N. centre and if, as I hope, 
you visit India say in 1935- 36 winter (during Ramakrishna 
centenaiy) we have the honour of welcoming you as an 
“honoured guest", which you are always in our hearts. Your 
friend Mr. H.G. Wells is the President of the International 
P.E.N. now and we wish to enlarge the sympathies of our 
younger generation through such fraternities. 

Our dear friend Prof. Mahendranath Sircar returned home 
deeply moved by his interview with you and has contributed 
an article to my India and the World (Dec.) which will reach 
you soon. 

E)ver pra 3 ring for you, long and peaceful life and with 
respectful salutations to Madame Rolland. 

Yours ever, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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The P.E.N. 
Bengal Centre, 
283. Park Circus. 
Ccdcutta. 
4 Dec. 1935. 


Cher Maltre! 

From me and your Calcutta family Including the femify of 
my father-in-law who remembers you tenderly, please accept 
our sincere good wishes and felicitations on the happy 
completion of your 70th birthday! May you continue to enjoy 
health and peace of mind, guiding us in this dark and dismal 
hour of human histoiy. What a steady and inspiring pilot 
you have been in the ocean of human suffering! We cannot 
thank you sufficiently for your invaluable services to 
mankind. The birth centenary of Sri Ramakrishna coincides 
with your septuagenaiy and I hope to rouse your Indian 
admirers to assemble to salute you and through you the 
deathless Ideals of Beauty and Truth emanating from your 
works. 

I shall be thankfiil if you kindly send us a message suitable 
to the occasion and send the clippings of papers eto. to keep 
me in touch with the activities of “Les Amis de Rolland" from 
different parts of the world. 

With respectful salutations to Madame RoUand and to your 
noble self. 


Yours affectionate^. 
Halidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud). Villa Olga. 

Christmas 1935. 


Dear friend. 

Thank you for your letter. I often reproach myself for not 
writing to you more often. But the older I grow, the more 
responsibilities I have: and my days are far from sufficient. 
But your thought is always present in my heart. 

If you have received my Fijfteen Years of Combat, you will 
find in brief the duties and anxieties with which I was 
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preoccupied all these years. The tour 1 undertook last sum¬ 
mer confirmed my Judgments and hopes. There reigns in 
that huge country, among the millions of men and women 
— the youth in particular — a faith in the future, an exalted 
joy in living and working, a vigorous optimism, — which is 
in striking contrast with the scepticism or the pessimism of 
the Western youth. I have received and I still receive 
numerous letters from all corners of the country from fac¬ 
tories. from villages. They told me naively: “How happy you 
must be to be in the midst of us, to see the realisation of 
what you had dreamt all your life!" — Our dream can never 
materialise. It will always be beyond realisation; it is so even 
though it is like this: for this is what gives us the raison d'etre 
of existence, — to go further, — to climb higher. — to let grow 
the tree of life. But one is happy to see it grow and flower, to 
participate at the age of seventy in a new spring of humanity. 
Certainly, there are blasts of wind and hailstorms. But let it 
be! There is also a beauty In it, — beauty of those minds who 
are spurred on by these dangers. 

I send our most affectionate wishes for Christmas and the 
New year to you, your wife and your dear ones. Same to our 
good friend Rabindranath Tagore. 

Wholeheartedly yours. 


Your friend, 
Romain HOLLAND. 


Here are some photographs of mine taken last summer 
during our trip to M. — I attach my greetings to my friends 
in India: 


To my JHends In India, my fraternal greetings! Hope this ' 
great century of heroic action, to which we are committed, will 
forge with our hqpes, efforts and pains, a new, nobler and 
greater humanity, that she embraces the whole human /amf- 
ly. that there is a marriage of the genius of India with the 
genius of the West !.../ can foresee those Godly children who 
will be bom in the radiant noon of that glorious day. 

Januaiy 1936. Romain HOLLAND. 
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International Relations Club. 

Calcutta University, 
8 Januaiy 1936. 

Cher Maitre! 

The year dawned with grave anxieties for several of your 
friends of India. Sir J.C. Bose and my father-in-law were 
keeping lately very indifferent health and both Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi were seriousfy ill! Yet when I convey the 
news of your happy septuagenaiy they share our joy in 
wishing you all health and a long life in peace! What an 
inspiring life is yours. Master! and during this month of 
January our group of Bengali writers, artists and religious 
seekers will assemble to study your works anew. It is a pity 
that the second volume of your Fifteen Years of Combat is 
not allowed to enter India; but your inner life, like light'itself, 
cannot be suppressed. I spoke about you lately to a devoted 
admirer of yours, a professor of music at Mount Holyoke 
College (U.S.A.) Mrs. Martha Fuieke, who knew Vlvekananda 
and who is returning from India via France and (probably 
Villeneuve) and may call to pay her respects to you. Santa, 
Madeleine-Luce ami your humble disciple join to salute you 
and offer our loving regards in i his auspicious year. May you 
enjoy a long and peaceful life! 

Yours affectionately. 

Kalidas NAG. 


12S 


The P.E.N. 


Bengal Centre. 
283, Park Circus, 
Calcutta. 
29 Januaiy 1936. 


Cher Maitre! 

We of the Bengali authors' club — the P.E.N. branch of 
Calcutta, beg to offer you our respectful greetings and best 
wishes on your 70th birthday in which we all rejoice, the 
more so because it coincided with the international 
children's gathering of the BrahmosamaJ which gave so 
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much Joy to our esteemed friend Miss Muriel Lester who joins 
me in sendingyou these greetings. My father-in-law asks me 
to send you his affectionate greetings and felicitations on 
behalf of the publicists of India. May you enjpy continued 
good health and inspire us with your noble life and creative 
thoughts. 

The Bengali P.E.N. (of which I have the honour to be the 
Secretary) with over 50 men and women writers passed 
unanimously a resolution felicitating you on your 70th 
birthday and thanking you for your unstinted services ex¬ 
tending over half a century, in the Cause of truth, beauty 
and peace. As an artist you have unfolded the beauty of the 
human soul, as a philosopher you have illuininated new 
spheres of truth and as a man you have earned the gratitude 
of us all by your heroic championship of peace when she was 
most helpless. May your life and thoughts fructify future 
history with the seeds of goodwill and fraternity! We salute 
you with profound admiration and love! 

Your ever-loyal disciple. 

Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 

4 March 1936, 


Dear friend. 

I thank you for your letter of 29 January, and apologise for 
this late reply. I was hooded with countless letters and 
telegrams in the last few days on the occasion of my 70th 
birthday. I shall require several months to get myself freed 
from the obligation. 

Please convey to all our friends in India, and particularly 
to P.E.N. of Bengal, of which you are the Honorary Secretary, 
and to BrahmosamaJ, my profound and affectionate 
gratitude for their best wishes which deeply moved me. I 
hope India will be represented in the future meetings of the 
International Congress oj Writers for the Defence of Culture. 
The last session in June 1935 in Paris was really splendid 
and imposing! ...Gradually, it is becoming clear that it is the 
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same battle in eveiy comer of the earth; and one has to 
inevitably join one side or the other. 

Recently, we had the pleasure of receiving S. Ch. Bose who 
has become so youthful ever since his treatment in Vienna. 
It was, sadly, the day before the death of Mrs. Nehru, which 
caused us much pain. Yet, in spite of the grief in Jawaharlal’s 
heart, we are quite sure that this large-hearted man will 
dedicate himself more ardently to the Great Cause, which 
requires his sacrifice. You know that ail our best wishes are 
for this Cause and with him. 

I send, my dear friend, all my affectionate regards for you 
and Mrs. Kalidas Nag. 

Yours sincerely, 
Romain ROLLAND. 

You must have heard about the World Congress of Peace 
to be held at Geneva, probably in next September. There wUl 
be a huge assembly of all the forces in the world who want 
to maintain and safeguard peace. The biggest names in 
England, Czechoslovakia and the non-fascist countries have 
enrolled. And Rabindranath Tagore has sent a message 
which we have reproduced. I hope India too will show 
interest in this forceful demonstration. 
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The P.E.N. 


Bengal Centre, 
283, Park Circus. 
Calcutta. 
31 March 1936. 


Cher Maitre! 

Please accept my best thanks for your kind letter of 4th 
March. After my first letter (wherein I emd Muriel Lester told 
you how we celebrated your 70th birthday in the children's 
gathering of the BrcthmosamaJ), I spoke about you while 
participating in the centenary of Sri Ramakrishna at Belur 
and our friends there remembered you tenderly. Then I 
published in the Ramakrishna centenary number of the 
Udbodhan (Bengali counterpart of Prabuddha Bhcuxit) a 
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paper on Ramakrishna and Romaln RoUand which was 
appreciated and I had to broadcast a talk on the master by 
the Gramophone Records Co. which reached whole India. 

Our writers' group, which adores you, spoke through the 
enclosed poem (in Bengali) of Prof. S.N. Maitra who is your 
personal admirer and a member of our Bengali P.C.N. His 
poem was translated into English and read at the Ramak¬ 
rishna centenary of Ghatsila village (Bihar) where I have 
built a cottage in the Pre-Aryan hamlet to be in touch with 
the life of our village brethren whom we serve through our 
newly founded Ramakrishna Vivekananda Ashram. 

And last though not the least, from this year of your 
septuagenary I have a special section of our “Indian Bureair 
opened to the public as “Romain RoUand Centre” gathering 
as many books, articles, ptapers etc. by you and on you which 
I have coUected so far and which anyone may now consult 
and study. This “RoUand Centre" wUl, I hope, develop into 
an International FeUowship Centre with a little support from 
our progressive thinkers and our friends of the West, 
authors, editors etc.. 

I am getting buUetins of the forthcoming "Peace Congress" 
about which I have inserted two notes for publicity in The 
Modern Review. My father-in-law is taking keen Interest in 
the movement and he is getting aU papers from Paris. Your 
letter to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been published in our 
Indian papers enthusiastically. 

We aU hope and pray that you may enjoy perfect health, 
cher Maitre! and we send you and Madame RoUand our 
respectful salutations. 

Yours faithfuUy, 
KaUdas NAG. 
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On Board: SS Auyo Maru, 
26 January 1937. 


Cher Maitre! 

Permit me to wish you and Madame RoUand and sister 
Madeleine a happy New year and a joyous birthday! I have 
replied in detail in my letter to sister Madeleine (enclosed 
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herewith) a few points raised by the Beethoven extracts from 
Hindu Literature and thought-fragments. I am sony that I 
am obliged to sail again for Honolulu. I could not quote 
precise Sanskrit texts but parallelisms are obvious. I advise 
you to write to Prof. W. Glasennap. Department of Sanskrit. 
University of Konigsberg, who studied the translations of 
Sanskrit texts by German authors of early 19th century. You 
may order a copy of the late Prof. Windische giving a history 
of Indological Studies in Germany. In France you may write 
to Prof. Masson Otirsel who can give a few references. (...) 


129 

The University of Hawaii. 

Honolulu. 

Hawaii. 

10 May 1937. 

Cher Maitre! 

A little over twenty years ago. fresh from the university 
classes, lecturing at a small Calcutta college. I was reading 
your Jean-Christophe with my pupil-friends. Fifteen years 
ago.in 1922.1 had the privilege of personal contact with you 
and sister Madeleine through Mahatma Gandhi. And today, 
in the heart of Oceania, as I am called to lecture on India, of 
Tagore and Gandhi. I discover so many unknown friends of 
the “Holland fraternity". On my way to Honolulu via Japan. 
I was greeted in Tolyo by Mr. Katayama who was with me 
in our pilgrimage to Villa Olga in 1930. Lecturing at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, I discovered among my audience, 
Mr. Fritz Hart, Director of the Honolulu S 3 anphony, who 
adores you and who Joins me and a few other friends to send 
you this card with our best wishes and love. Mr. Hart is not 
only a musician but a friend of A.E. (George Russell) the Irish 
poet; and he has been recently appointed Professor of Music 
at the University of Hawaii. He will join his duties in Sep¬ 
tember and will be grateful if you kindly send him a photo 
of yours with a few lines as message for the young souls of 
Polynesia joining the music class. I find here a wonderful 
atmosphere of harmony: a legacy of its Pacific Ocean; whites 
and non-whites; Americans and other Europeans fratemiz- 
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ing with Negroes. Philipinos. Chinese, Japanese etc. (who 
came as labourers) all enJo 3 rlng a common civic life and even 
social amenities. I was so to find your Mahatma Gandhi 

and The Prophets of Modern India, your Life of Beethoven and 
a few of your novels in many libraries of Honolulu. So in 
several of my lectures, I could refer to your great creative 
work for humanity with definite suggestions for reading. 

1 shall sail for India end of July and before that on the 22nd 
of June I have been invited to deliver the Convocation 
Address for the university, a rare honour. 1 shall be grateful 
to you. cher Maitre! if you could send me by air-mail a few 
lines of message in your autograph on my theme: “Above all 
Nations — Mankind" — (taken from the Hawaiian motto — 
now the motto of the university). 

The world is drifting to a chaos of violence again and 
whether we succeed or not, with our last breath we shall 
preach non-violence. Give me courage and faith and con¬ 
tinue to lead us with your divine inspirations, for many years 
to come. 

With respectful greetings to Madame Holland and to your¬ 
self. 

Yours ever, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
29 May 1937. 


Dear friend. 

Sister Madeleine handed me your letter of 10-12 May which 
has traversed great space on wings—(although the envelope 
does not bear the mark of its air-travel). I thank you and 
convey my affectionate greeting to the ftiends of all the 
nations who joined you to express to me their solideirity. I 
am happy to feel myself in this new family. We are brothers 
issuing from the same spirit of human unity and universal 
communion. Happy are those who can attain it in the 
harmonious Eden of Hawaii. Here in Europe, we have to 
accomplish it amidst the tumult of combats. We are like the 
bowmen of the Gita. It is not for ourselves that we are 
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fitting. It Is for the happiness and liberty of the generatioiis 
to come. It is to establish the grand union of the two peoples, 
an exuberant and complex sovereign harmony. Ex Tm* 
61a<|)epouTa)v appowiau. This is the symphony 

which weaves the garland of wonderful accords, interlaced 
all over the earth. 

1 kiss you fraternally, 


Your old friend. 
Romain ROLLAND. 


I shall be pleased to send a book to Mr. Fritz Hart. — Tell 
him that I have just finished and submitted to the publisher 
a new volume of my Grandes Epoques Creatrices on 
Beethoven. It deals with the period of the great crisis from 
1817 to 1823 (whence emerged Mlssa Solemnls and the last 
piano sonatas). 

I have titled it The Song of Resurrection. 


Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga. 
30 September 1937. 

My dear friend and brother Kalidas, 

Sister Madeleine read to me your letter from Colombo and 
we found it very touching. We did not know you were so 111. 
With all our love, we pray that the danger is averted. 
Remember that at this hour of your illness, at every moment 
when you will have to struggle for your life, we shall be near 
you in thought, like a loving brother and sister. 

We have many more valid reasons than you to get ready 
for the last journey. I am on the threshold of my 72 years, 
my old body has at least two or three serious diseases, and 
it will not be too difficult for them to stifle the respiration In 
my heart. As I write to you, confined to the bedroom for three 
weeks, 1 am still not cured of a bronchitis complicated with 
pleurisy. I did not have, for many years, one singte day of 
physical well-being. Yet I try my best not to waste a single 
day, I never stop working. 
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While I wait for the publication of my new volume on 
Beethoven (which should come out before the end of the year; 
I have corrected the galley proofs). I have begun Robespierre, 
which I have been contemplating for a long-time as the 
principal drama at the centre of my Theatre of the Revolu¬ 
tion. At every step, I recreate the situations and the conflicts 
which are still so poignant. — the same problems, the same 
passions, the same inescapable destiny which soak with 
blood Europe and U.S.S.R. today. Those who launched those 
great combats 150 years ago, at the extreme point of the 
avant-garde of humanity, were conscious of their own tragic 
isolation. St. Just, who sometimes uttered the most reveal¬ 
ing words, said about himself: 

“He who is obliged to isolate himself from the world, and 
from himself, throws anchor in the future....” 

We have not yet arrived at the "future” of St. Just and his 
tragic companions. And we too drop anchor in more distant 
centuries. 


You said you liked Dante’s beautiful words, which I had 
quoted. You ask me whether this is an extract from La Divina 
Commedia.... — No, but from a treatise: De Vulgarl eloquen- 
tla, 1-6. — Unfortunately, I cannot find out the whole j)as- 
sage, for 1 do not have the complete works of Dante, and 
there is no big library close by. But I had copied down this 
sentence in my notebook. You can complete it. 


I shall quit my Swiss hermitage, because today’s Switzer¬ 
land, sandwiched between the fascism of its neighbours, 
intercepts half my letters from abroad without showing me 
the respect which is my due; nor does it care for the 
fundamental rights of a free writer who has always lived up 
to the dignity of his freedom. But I shall not allow anyone to 
obstruct my vision and hearing. — I am going to settle again 
in France next year. Today itself my wife signed in my name 
(because my bronchitis would not allow me to travel) the 
purchasing contract of a house in Vezelay. I believe you know 
this hofy town in my native province of Nivemais, its hill 
crowned with a huge basilica dominating the immense 
horizon, from which St. Bernard launched his second 
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crusade? We were lucky to find there a charming property 
with a large garden that slides down in the direction of 
Southern France. One can visit the i>arish priest of Breves 
in about a quarter of an hour by car; and in half an hour, 
Colas Breugnon in Clamecy. Thus, without searching much, 
1 am going to return to my own country which will be my last 
home. — Moreover, I still have the lease of Villa Olga till 
October 1940, where I hope to return for a few months every 
year. But from May or June next year my real address will 
be Vezelay; and 1 would like to acquire another house for my 
sister, who, of course, will have a room in mine own. In spite 
of all the dangers which beset our petty lives (not to speak 
of the monstrous upheavals taking place in the world). I do 
hop)e we shall meet again some day, brother Nag, in my 
house at Vezelay. 

I kiss you with all heart. We send our affectionate 
fi-iendship to you, your wife and daughter. 

Romain HOLLAND. 

In the last few months, the press has published disquieting 
news about the health of Rabindranath Tagore. This is not 
true, we hope, or at least, grossly exaggerated. When you 
meet our great friend, tell him that my long silence does not 
at all indicate that I have forgotten him. Far from it! His 
memory remains perpetually engraved in our heart. His 
short stay as our neighbour at Hotel Byron still remains 
glowing — (that beautiful hotel, gutted since then, has just 
been razed to the ground this summer!). —We closely follow 
everything we hear about him in the newspapers and jour¬ 
nals. And I still feel so close to the Poet when I see him so 
ardently reclaiming his rights and duties as the leader of his 
people, one who can truly protect and guide them. 


132 


15 January 1938. 


Cher Maitre! 

On the occasion of your auspicious birthday we on behalf of 
the Bengali P.E.N. and other admirers of Bengal, beg to send 
you our love and best wishes! In the language of Wordsworth 
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we say that in you and your noble creations we find the 
‘‘master light of all our seeing". The world of politics appears 
to race back to the beasts, but a few lives like yours still 
vindicate “The ways of God to man". May y<5u continue to 
inspire us for many years! Master Tagore remembered you 
tenderly when I saw him last month after his serious illness. 
I find my health rapidly failing and I thanked you and sister 
Madeleine from the lx)ttom of my heart for your deeply 
affectionate letters, which I treasure as my rare possession. 
I am but a very poor disciple of yours and my only Joy and 
pride in life lie in this that in course of my long trampings 
through this wonderful world, I could carry orally (if not in 
a permanent form) your message of universal goodwill to 
men and women of diverse races and clans. They proved 
themselves to be fundamentally the same whenever I 
touched their inner being and I felt that deeply during my 
last sojourn in the heart of the Pacific world. I shall try to 
give an outline of the art and archaeology of that world in 
my next volume, a complementary one to my Art and Ar¬ 
chaeology Abroad which has been sent to you by our Cal¬ 
cutta University Press. With respectful greetings to Madame 
RoUand and to your noble self. 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 
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Lapstone Hotel. 
Glenbrook, 
New South Wales, 
19 Sep. 1938. 


Cher Maltre! 

Your most inspiring and affectionate letter' reached me 
before I left Calcutta to catch the boat for Sydney, and I 
thanked you with all my heart. While I was in the conference 
I often met some jvho although committed to the military 
order thinks intensely of peace. One such man I found from 
the New Zealand delegates who read your Above the Bat¬ 
tlefield and was deeply impressed ever since. He greeted me 
with special affection like Fritz Hart of Honolulu, the 
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musician, because I have the privilege of knowing you! The 
discussions at the conference were clouded the forebod¬ 
ings of war and yet peace found her voice through a few of 
us and I was inspired to discover how your thoughts and 
ideals have come to penetrate the souls of so many in the 
remotest comers of the globe. And they thought In 1914 that 
the militarists will be able to strangle your thought by 
censorship! 

The sky of Europe alas! seems to be again darkened as in 
1914 and we do not know what is in store for us. We only 
hope and pray that humanity will be spared another such 
horror which may extinguish civilisation. I shall be moving 
for another month (like a bora tramp that I am!) from 
Australia to New Zealand and thence to the Philippines 
where the university has invited me for a few lectures. Then 
catching a boat from Hongkong. I may return directly to 
Calcutta via Singapore and Rangoon (mid-November). 

I hope you are keeping good health and I send you and 
Madame my respect and cordial greetings! Please write to 
me, when you are free, to my home address for you know 
how I cherish your letters. I shall tiy to follow your advice 
and write out a Tramp’s JournaU 

Yours affectionately, 
Kalidas NAG. 

P.S. I thank you, cher Maitre! for sending me souvenirs of 
your native country, hallowed by the glory of Gothic art 
reflected in Vezelay which I learnt to admire thanks to the 
brilliant lectures at the College de France by the late Prof. 
Andre Michel. Merci! 
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An undated letter of the 20s: 

Cher Maitre! 

This card is just to convey to you my profound salutations 
and best wishes for the New Year! May you enjoy sound 
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health and serenity of spirit and continue to guide us, inspire 
us in our work! 

This time Tagore has succeeded in winning over a part of 
the rich landlords to his Cause. They have given Vlsva- 
Bharati about Rs. 150,000 which amounts to about £ 
10,000; if we manage to raise another £ 20,000 then out of 
its interest the institution may be maintained. Let us hope 
we shall succeed. Tagore is returning in 10 or 12 days and 
as soon as I discuss details with him I shall send you a full 
report. In eveiy work I feel your inspiring presence. I have 
captured a group of struggling non-cooperators and brought 
them round to cooperate with me. I am reading your Tolstoy 
regularly with them & I enjoy the work keenly. What would 
Europe have meant to me if I had not the good fortune to 
know you and sit at your feet! 

Salutations to Papa, my grandmother Cruppi, to Herzens. 

Affectionately, 

Kalideis. 



RoUand by RoUand 

(Found in Kalidas Nag's file) 

Childhood: In the province (Nivernean Bourgogne). Mother 
religious, a little Jansenite; father Nivernean Gallic: 
grandfathers desperate Inkspillers. Maternal grandfather 
had an old libraiy. 

Soon after, dreams of literary creation. 

A strongly Cornelian education. 


At fifteen, I come to Paris, where the family settles down. 
The Cornelianism continues and reaches its zenith at 16 or 
17. But Just at the moment, appears Shakespeare. Great 
conflict: Shakespeare triumphs. 

At the same time, a moral, intellectual, physical crisis. 
Disgust of the atmosphere of Paris. Anxiety about the voca¬ 
tion (music repressed). Haunted by ideas of death and 
nothingness. Excessive introspection. 

Spinoza — a revelation. Anguish and light, confirmed by 
reading of the great Russian novels (in 1884 of 85). 


Admission to Ecole Normale Superieure in 1886 (till 1889). 
Feverish intellectualism, intellectual observation and 
psychological analysis. Dip. in music. Voracious reading of 
histoiy. Moral tour of the universe, search for Mends and 
guides (Renan. Tolstoy) among the great elders, living or 
dead. 

First projects of great works of vast dimensions. A 
psychological histoiy (of the 16th centuiy, to begin with). An 
imaginaiy biography of an artist, a musician. But over 
eveiythlng*dominates the grey of the North: an excessively 
ana^c mind, minutely psychological and pessimistic. 

Credo quia verum (1888). 

Ecoie de Rome (1889-91). 

The sun of Rome, the great lines of the countiy-slde and 
the centuries. Everything is transformed. Paris, the world 
today, is seen from a distance and put back in the right place. 
My oeuvre is conceived. My first Italian plays. Ardent life 
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of dreams, passions, travels. — Intellectual friendship with 
Malwlda Von Meysenbug, aged about 70 years, the last 
survivor of the Europe of 48 and of the old idealist Germany, 
friend of Wagner, Liszt, Nietzsche, Herzen^ Ibsen, (cf. 
Memoirs of an Idealist.) 

Marriage in 1892 and frequent returns to Italy. Research 
on the history of music. Doctoral theses (on Italian painting 
of the sixteenth century and the musical theatre of the 
seventeenth century) In 1895. 

Period of dramatic creativity. Every year till 1901 or 02 one 
or two new plays, — most of them unpublished, rejected by 
the theatres and the publishers. 

The mentality of the period was (till the Drejdus case) 
anarchic, spineless, snobbish, mystic-nihilist, materialistic. 
1 wrote a whole series of plays against this attitude, celebrat¬ 
ing the divinity; the hero and the faith in all opposing forms: 
the great religious heart, as much as the great non-believer, 
and even the sceptic hero (everything is a question of the 
scale of sacrifice). Publication of St Louis and Aert, works 
which are furthest from the spirit of the time. Only a few 
young men began to rally round me. 

The Dreyfus case. I had the misfortune to see from very 
close the historic conflict between two powerful ideas, rep¬ 
resented by the riffraff (apart from a very small number of 
noble figures). 1 had no illusion about the result, which, 
according to the best (poorly naive), would regenerate the 
wcfrld. I wrote Les Loups (The Wolves), then I found myself 
led on to write a series of plays on the Revolution. And as 
the case gave birth to popular universities and the hope of 
a reawakening of the people. I became passionate](y involved 
in the question of The People's Theatre. 

Yet, during all these years, Jean-Christophe was simmer¬ 
ing. and I wrote fragments of it (since 1897 or 98), on^ for 
my own pleasure, not knowing what to do with them. 

But the principal works of this period were my notes, my 
confessions. 

In 1901-2, sudden change in orientation. Diverse moral 
crises: divorce. Times change. The hopes generated by the 
Drejrfus case belied — self-concentration. Tmellennltage of 
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ten years. Solitaiy work from morning to nigjht: Jean^Chris- 
tophe. The Ltves of Illustrious Men. Profession: the hlstoiy of 
music. The only outlet: Les Cahlers de la quiraalne. Good 
bye to theatre and social work with Le Temps olendm (The 
Time Will Come). 


As I conceived Jt, Jean-Christophe was going to be my 
testament (1903-1912). 


But it turned out that this testament rejuvenated 
everywhere the disheartened and the dozing. Most extraor- 
dtnaiy diffusion of Ckihiers de la qulnzalne. Jean-Chrtstophe 
is read, understood and loved in England (review of The 
Times etc. before any Frenchman wrote about it. Same in 
Switzerland and the French colonies. A smaU family of 
spiritual affinity begins to form and slowly moves up from 
the province to Paris. 

And when 1 completed Jean-Christophe, I discovered that, 
in stead of bidding farewell to life, the burden on my soul 
was relieved. The first impression ofyouthful excitement and 
freedom: Colas Breugnon (1913-14). 

While judging Jean-Christophe, one must be careful about 
tu'c possible errors: 

1) Identification of my thoughts with those of n^ hero (or 
heroes). lndeed> Dichtung and Wahrheit have been so well 
blended that it is not easy for anyone (except me) to distin¬ 
guish them. But my subject is not autobiographical, nor is 
it an interpretation of the present world. It Is the present 
world seen through the eyes of a hero intelligent and pure 
— of a modem Beethoven. Forced to make him German 
because of his musical talents. I found myself artistically 
committed to the necessary psychological elements ensuing 
from this choice. Not only the acts and the personal remarks 
of Christophe. but the reflections and intellectual Judgments 
expressed in the work, in an impersonal form, are part of the 
moral climate of my hero. It is truly idiotic to attribute to pie, 
as is usually done, all the frequently paradoxical ideas of the 
book. Besides, such an approach is pointless. The work 
should be Judged on its own. 
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2) Whether one attributes the ideas of Jean-Christophe to 
me or not. the first thing one should do is not to fragment 
them, but to find their logic, look for their evolution and the 
conclusion they reach. (See the foreword at the beginning of 
the fourth volume.) It is wrong to pin down my ideas, or those 
of Christophe, to one of the phases in the evolution, as my 
enemies have done in the last two years, by contrasting 
pages from Dans la Matson (about the crisis of patriotism), 
even firom Aert, which is twenty years old. forgetting their 
own prejudice about it, with the formal chapters of La 
Nouuelle Journee and the testament-like words of Chris- 
tophe. 

All is movement in what I write. One should not judge it 
mid-way. One should note the direction of the movement, 
the rhjrthm and the route. 

Romain ROLLAND. 



CHRONOLOGY 


1866: (29 JANUARY) BIRTH OF ROMAIN ROLLAND IN 
CLAMECY, son of Emil RoUand, a notaxy, and An¬ 
toinette-Marie CouFot. daughter of a notary. 

Tagore is five years old, Vivekananda is three. 

1869: Birth of Gandhi in Porbandar, Gujarat. 

1870: Franco-Prussian War. 

1871: Third Republic in France. 

1872: Birth of Madeleine, Romain Rolland's sister. 

1873-1880: Holland attends College of Clamecy (now 
College Romain Holland). 

1880: The Hollands come to Paris. 

1882-1883: Holland enters Lycee Louis-le-Grand, prepares 
for admission test to Ecole Normale Superieure. 
Meets Victor Hugo, attends his funeral services in 
1885. 

1886-1889: Student of ENS, Holland writes to Tolstoy, who 
replies soon. Secures high rank in agregatlon (the 
highest competitive examination in France) in his¬ 
tory ("Oh! How I hate these exams!") and is 
nominated member of Ecole Fran^aise de Home. 

1891: (6 FEBRUAHY) BIHTH OF KALIDAS NAG IN SIKDAH- 
BAGAN, CALCUTTA, son of Matilal Nag, musician, 
actor and photographer, and Kamala Devi. 

1892: Holland marries Clotilde Breal, daughter of Michel 
Breal, Professor of Philosophy at College de France. 

1895: Holland is awarded Doctorate of Letters with First 
Class for his two theses: The Origins of Modern Lyrical 
Theatre and A History of Opera before Lully and 
Scarlatti. Begins to teach history of Art at Ecole 
Normale Superieure. 

1895-1904: L'Affaire Dreyfus (1898). Holland writes plays. 
The People's Theatre (1903), organises the first Con¬ 
gress of Histoiy of Music in Paris (1900), divorces 
Clotilde Br6al (1901), teaches Histoiy of Music at 
Ecole des hautes etudes sociales. 
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1903-1912: Death of Swami Vivekananda (1905). RoUand 
writes Jean-Christophe. Partition of Bengal (1905). 

1910: Car accident. RoUand’s left hand and leg partially 
immobilised. , 

1912: Kalidas Nag graduates with Honours in history. Rol- 
land resigns from the Sorbonne. (“The professors are 
the same everywhere. They know everything, but 
they do not understand an 3 dhing.’’ Letter to Nag.) 

1913. RoUand reads Gitanjall in Andre Gide’s French trans - 
latlon in December. Tagore receives the Nobel Prize. 

1914:. Kalidas gets his M.A. from Calcutta University. Rol- 
land moves to 3. rue Boissonade. Paris, where 
Kalidas Nag will meet him hi 1922. 

Workl War I begins. 

1915: RoUand writes Au-dessus de la Melee (Above the 
Squabble), incurs the wrath of French intellectuals. 
Kalidas Nag begins to teach history at Scottish 
Church CoUege. Calcutta. 

1916: RoUand wins the Nobel Prize, gives away the prize 
money to the Red Cross. 

1917: RoUand corresponds with Gorki, welcomes October 
Revolution. 

1919: RoUand's first letter to Tagore. Treaty of Versailles. 
Nag joins Mahinda College. Ceylon as Principal. 

1920: Dilip Kumar Roy visits RoUand. 

1921: (19-21 April) RoUand's first conversations with 
Rabindranath Tagore. Be^ns The Enchanted Soul. 
Kalidas Nag arrives in Paris to research at the Sor¬ 
bonne under the guidance of Sylvain Levi on The 
Dlptomacy of Ancient India and "Arthashastra'. 

1921-1922: RoUand's debate with Henri Barbusse and the 
CUute group. 

1922: 'Homage to Siva*. RoUand's preface to Ananda 
Coomaraswamy's The Dance of Siva. Chaura-chauri, 
suspension of Gandhi's non-cooperation movement. 
Gandhi is arrested on 10 March. 

(AprU) KALIDAS NAG VISITS THE HOLLANDS IN 
PARIS. On 30 AprU. RoUand leaves his motherland 
for VlUeneuve. Switzerland, to show that his inteUec- 
tual centre is not in France, but “outside aU nations. 
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In a weltbiirgertum which embraces all free men of 
all races and from all countries.” (Letter to Moscow 
Academy, 20 October, 1925). 

Nag attends the Lugemo International Congress for 
Peace and Freedom in September. Holland intro¬ 
duces him to Hermann Hesse. Nag meets Russell. 

1923: Holland's Mahatma Gandhi appears in Europe, a text 
later incorporated in the book Mahatma Gandhi. 
Kalidas Nag and Pearson visit VlDeneuve in Septem¬ 
ber. 

Holland begins correspondence with Maria 
Koudacheva. Nag attends Congress of librarians in 
Paris. He is awarded D. Litt. for his thesis on 
Kautilya’s Arthashastra. 

On his return to Calcutta in December. Nag begins 
to teach ancient Indian histoiy at Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. 

1924: Death of Lenin. Holland travels to Austria, meets 
Freud: to Prague. 

Publication of Mahatma Gandhi. Holland denounces 
Mussolini's fascism and the assassination of Mat- 
teotti. 

Lala Rajpat Rai visits Villeneuve. Holland writes some 
chapters of The Inward Journey. 

1925: Elmhirst visits Villeneuve. 

Holland's introduction to Tagore's A Quatre Voix 
(Chaturanga), translated by Madeleine Holland in La 
Revue Europienne. Publication of RoUand's leJeu de 
VAmour et la Mart. 

Kalidas Nag marries Santa Devi, daughter of 
Ramananda Chatteijee, on 24 April 1925. 

1926: Sixtieth anniversaiy of Holland in January: publica¬ 
tion of a Liber Amicorum in his honour, with tributes 
of. among others. Tagore and Gandhi. Holland 
receives Jawarhalal Nehru and his daughter in May. 
Publication of Pdques Fleuries, prologue to The 
Theatre of Revolution. (21 June-4 July): Tagore visits 
Villeneuve. 

Holland goes to Germany, visits Weimer. 
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Ramananda Chatteijee meets Rolland in September. 
Nehru and Dhan Gopal Mukheijee visit Villeneuve in 
October. 

1927: In March. Rolland goes to Vienna for Beethoven’s 
death centenary. 

Visits of Nehru (May). Jagadish Ch. Bose (July). Dilip 
Kr. Roy (October), Manindra Lai Bose and Annada 
Shankar Roy (December) in Villeneuve. 

(24 November) Rolland begins to write The Life of 
Ramakrishna. 

1928: Among the Indians who visited Rolland's Villa Olga 
were Ambalal Sarabhai. Rajendra Prasad. 
Rathindranath and Pratima Tagore, J.C. Bose and 
C.F. Andrews. 

1929: Publication of Rolland's The Lye of Ramakrishna on 
2 December. 

1930: Publication of The Life oj Vivekananda and the 
Universai Gospel on 20 January. 

Gandhi's Dandi March, his arrest. 

Kalidas Nag visits Rolland's house in June. 

In Geneva on 28 August, Rolland and Tagore meet 
for the last time. 

Kalidas Nag visits Villeneuve between 14 and 21 
September, Jagadish Ch. Bose on 19 September. 
Nag visits the universities of America in 1930-31. 
1931: Death of Rolland’s father. 

6-11 December: GEmdhi’s meetings with Rolland. 

1932: RoUand organizes with Barbusse the World Congress 
against War in August in Amsterdam. He is elected 
Honorary member of the Academy of Science of 
U.S.S.R. 

Publication of India and the World, edited by Kalidas 
Nag, and The Golden Book of Tagore. 

1933: Rolland denounces Hitlerian fsuscism, refuses Goethe 
medal of Germany, becomes President of World Com¬ 
mittee against War and Fascism. 

1934: Rolland marries Marla Koudacheva. 

1935: (June-July) Rolland travels to Moscow on Gorki's 
invitation, meets Stalin. Publication of Qulnze arts de 
combat (Fifteen Years of Combat). 
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Visits of Subhas Ch. Bose. Nehru and Indira at 
VlUeneuve. 

RoUand receives a telegram from Gide, Malraux and 
Bloch: he must, despite his fetigue, address a mes¬ 
sage to The International Congress of Revolutionary 
Writers of Paris. 

1936: Gorki’s death. Rolland Is ‘stunned’ by the Moscow 
Trial, confides his deep agony to a few friends only. 
Victory of the Popular Front. 

Celebrations of Rolland’s 70th birthday in Paris. 
Picasso does the art direction of 14th July at Al¬ 
hambra. 

Nag attends the P.E.N. Congress at Buenos Aires, 
visits Uruguay. Brasil. Britain, South Africa. 

1937: Publication of Kalidas Nag’s Art and Archaeology 
Abroad. 

Rolland takes position against Gide and his Return 
of the U.S.S.R.. writes The Song of Resurrection. 
Death of J.C. Bose. K. Nag inaugurates the Indology 
Department of the University of Hawaii. 

1938: Rolland leaves Switzerland and settles in Vezelay, 
France. 

Nag represents India at the Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Conference in Sydney, lectures in the univer¬ 
sities of Australia and New Zealand. 

Rolland protests against the Munich Accords, begins 
to write his Memoirs. 

Kalidas Nag’s last (?) letter to Rolland (19 September). 
1939: Rolland denounces the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
by the Germans. After the German-Soviet pact, he 
resigns from The Association of the Friends of 
U.S.S.R.. Publication of Robespierre, the last play of 
The Theatre of Revolution. 

World War II begins. 

1940: Death of C.F. Andrews. RoUand’s last letter to Tagore 
(27 February). Tagore’s reply (10 April) does not 
reach Rolland. 

1941: Death of Tagore. 

Publication of Nag’s Pre-hlstoric Japan. 
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1942: Publication of Na^s India and the Pacific World and 
Holland’s The Inward Journey. 

1943: Holland completes his Peguy. 

1944: Publication of Kalidas Nag’s Tagore in China. HOL¬ 
LAND DIES ON 30 DECEMBEH. 
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